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PREFACE f 

t 

The history of Byzantine civilization^ in which social elements 
of the West and the East are so curiously blended and fused 
into a unique culture, will not be written for many years to 
come. It cannot be written until each successive epoch has 
been exhaustively studied and its distinguishing characteristics 
clearly ascertained. The fallacious assumption, once accepted 
as a truism, that the Byzantine spirit knew no change or 
shadow of turning, that the social atmosphere of the Eastern 
Bome was always immutably the same, has indeed been dis- 
credited; but even in recent sketches of this civilization by 
omipetent hands we can see unconscious survivals of that 
belief. The curve of the whole development has still to be 
accurately traced, and this can only be done by defining each 
section by means of the evidence which applies to that section 
alone. No other method will enab}e us to .discriminate the 
series of gradual changes which transformed the Byzantium 
of Justinian into that — so different in a thousand ways — of 
the last Constantino. 

This consideration has guided me in writing the present 
volume, which continues, but on a larger scale, my History of 
the Later Soman Umpire from Areadius to Irene, published 
more than twenty years ago, and covers a period of two 
generations, which may be called for the sake of convenience 
the Amorian epoch. I think there has been a tendency to 
regard this period, occurring, as it does, between the revival 

under the Isaurian and the territorial expansion under the 
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TiU EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 

Bawilian somns, as no more than a paaaage from the one to 
the other; and I think there has been a certain fidlure to 
comprehend the significance of the Amorian dynastj. The 
period is not a mere epilogue, and it is much more than a 
prologue. It has its own distinct, co-ordinate place in the 
series of development; and I hope that this volume may 
help to bring into relief the fact that the Amorian age meant 
a new phase in Byzantine culture. 

In recent years various and valuable additions have been 
made to the material available to the historian. Arabic and 
Syriac sources important for the Eastern wars have been 
printed and translated. Some new Greek documents, buried 
in MSS., have been published. Perhaps the most unexpected 
accessions to our knowledge concern Bulgaria, and are due to 
archaeological research. Pliska, the palace of the early princes, 
has been excavated, and a number of interesting and difficult 
inscriptions have come to light there and in other parts of 
the country. This material, published and illustrated by 
MM. Uspenski and Shkorpil, who conducted the Pliska^ 
diggings, has furnished new facts of great imi)ortance. 

A further advance has been made, since the days when 
Fiulay wrote, by the application of modem methods of 
criticism to the chronicles on whicli the history of this 
period principally depends. The pioneer work of Hirsch 
{ByzarUinisehe Stvdien), published in 1876, is still an indis- 
pensable guide ; but since tlien the obscure questions connected 
with the chronographies of George and Simeon have been 
more or less illuminated by the researches of various scholars, 
especially by de Boor's edition of George and Sreznevski's 
publication of the Slavonic version of Simeon. But though 
it is desirable to determine the mutual relations among the 
Simeon documents, the historian of Theophilus and Michael III. 
is more concerned to discover the character of the sources 
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which Simeon used My own studies have led me to the 
conclusion that his narrative of those reigns is chiefly based 
on a lost chronicle which was written before the end of the 
century and was not unfavourable to the Amorian dynasty. 

Much, too, has been done to elucidate perplexing historical 
questions by the researches of A. A VasiFev (to whose book 
on the Saracen wars of the Amorians I am greatly indebted), 
K W. Brooks, the late J. Pargoire, C. de Boor, and many 
others.^ The example of a period not specially favoured may 
serve to illustrate the general progress of Byzantine studies 
during the last generation. 

When he has submitted his material to the requisite 
critical analysis, and reconstructed a narrative accordingly, 
the historian has done all that he can, and his responsibility 
ends. When he has had before him a number of independent 
reports of the same events, he may hope to have elicited an 
approximation to the truth by a process of comparison. But 
how when he has only one ? There are several narratives in 
this volume which are mainly derived from a single independent 
source. The usual practice in such crises is, having eliminated 
any errors and inconsistencies that we may have means of 
detecting, and having made allowances for bias, to accept the 
story as substantially true and accurate. The single account 
is assumed to be veracious when there is no counter-evidence. 
But is this assumption valid? Take the account of the 
nmrder of Michael III. which has come down to us. If each 
of the several persons who were in various ways concerned 
in that transaction had written down soon or even immedi- 
ately afterwards a detailed report of what happened, each 

^ I regret that the paper of Mr. Brooks on the Age of Basil I. (in Byzanti' 
nii^e ZeUachri/tf xx,) was not publislied till this volume was corrected for 
press. His arguments for iK>stponing the date of Basil's birth till the reign of 
'"heophiluB have much weight. But, if we accept them, I think that the 

'tion retains such value as it possessed. for dating the return of the Greek 
es from Bulgaria (cp. below, p. 371). 
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endeaYonriiig honestly to deaoribe the events aoonrately, it is 
Tirtnally certain that there would have been endless divergencies 
and contradictions between these reports. Is there, then, a 
serious probability that the one account which happens to have 
been handed down, whether written by the pen or derived from 
the lips of a narrator of whose mentality we have no know- 
ledge, — ^is there a serious probability that this story presents 
to our minds images at all resembling those which would 
appear to us if the scenes had been preserved by a cinemato- 
graphic process? I have followed the usual practice— it is 
difficult to do otherwise ; but I do not pretend to justify it 
There are many portions of medieval and of ancient " recorded " 
history which will always remain more or lessfahles eonvenues, 
or for the accuracy of which, at least, no discreet pei*son vrill 
be prepared to stand security even when scientific method has 
done for them all it can da 

It would not be just to the leading men who guided 
public affairs during this period, such as Theophilus and 
Bardas, to attempt to draw their portraits. The data are 
entirely insufficient. Even in the case of Photius, who has 
left a considerable literary legacy, while we can appreciate, 
perhaps duly, bis historical significance, his personality is only 
half revealed ; his character may be variously conceived ; and 
the only safe course is to record his acts without presuming 
to know how far they were determined by personal motivea 

J. B. BURY. 

RoHX, January 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 

NIOKPIIOUUS I., 8TAURACIUS, AND MICIIABL L 

(A.D. 802-813) 

ll. The Fall of Irene 

/ Thi Isaurian or Syrian dynasty, which had not only discharged 
efficiently the tadc of defending the Roman Empire against 
the Saracens and Bulgarians, but had also infused new life 
into the administration and institutions, terminated inglori- 
^ously two years after the Imperial coronation of Charles the 
^ Great at Rome. Ambassadors of Charles were in Con- 
stantinople at the time of the revolution which hurled the 
Empress Irene from the throne. Their business at her court 
was to treat concerning a proposal of marriage from their 
master. It appears that the Empress entertained serious 
thoughts of an alliance which her advisers would hardly have 
suffered her to contract,^ and the danger may have precipi- 
tated a revolution which could nou long be postponed. Few 
jmlace revolutions have been more completely justified by the 
exigencies of the common weal, and if personal ambitions had 
not sufficed to bring about the fall of Irene, public interest 
would have dictated the removal of a sovran whose incapacity 
must soon have led to public disaster. 

The career of Irene of Athens had been unusually brilliant. 
An obscure provincial, she was elevated by a stroke of fortune 
to be the consort of the heir to the greatest throne in Europe. 
Her husband died after a short reign, and as their son was a 
mere child she was left in possession of the supreme power. 
She was thus enabled to lead the reaction against iconoclasm, 
and connect her name indissolubly with an Ecumenical 

^ For this negotiation see further below. Chap* X. 

1 B 



S EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE chap, i 

CouiiciL By this policy she covered herself with glory in the 
eyes of orthodox posterity ; she received the eulogies of popes ; 
and the monks, who basked in the light of her countenance, 
extolled her as a saint We liave no records that would 
enable us to draw a portrait of Irene's mind, but we know 
that she was the most worldly of women, and that love of 
power was a fundamental trait of her character. When her 
sou Constantine was old enough to assume the reins of 
government, she was reluctant to retii*e into the background, 
and a struggle for power ensued, which ended ultimately in 
the victory of the mother. The son, deprived of his eyesight, 
was i-endered incapable of reigning (a.d. 797), and Irene 
enjoyed for live years undivided sovran power, not as a regent, 
but in her own right. 

Extreme measures of ambition which, if adopted by 
heretics, they would execmte as crimes, are easily pardoned or 
overlooked by mouk.s in the cose of a monarch who believes 
rightly. But even in the nanutive of the prejudiced monk, 
who is our informant, we can see that he himself disapproved 
of the behaviour of the " most pious " Irene, and, what is more 
important, that the public sympathy was with her son. Her 
conduct of the government did not secure her the respect 
which her pluvious actions had forfeited. She was under the 
alternating influence of two favourite eunuchs,' whose intrigues 
Against each other divided the court. After the death of 
Stauracius, his rival Aetius enjoyed the supreme control of the 
Empress and the Empire.^ He may have been a capable man ; 
but his position was precarious, his power was resented by the 
other ministers of state, and, in such cii*cumstances, the policy 
of the Empire could not be efficiently carried on. He united 
in his own hands the commands of two of the Asiatic Themes, 
the Opsikian and the Anatolic, and he made his brother Leo 
strat^gos of both Macedonia and Thrace. By the control of 
the troops of these provinces he hoped to compass his scheme 
of raising Leo to the Imperial throne. 

We can hardly doubt that the political object of mitigating 

^ iwiffHiBiOi jrrct rrft /3a^iXc<at, ii. 97, of Odrysian nobles who had 

Theonh. a.m. 6290. influence with the king). In the 

^ We may describe his position as tenth and eleventh centuries the 

that of first minister — an unoflicial wafioZwoffrt^nap regularly ap^^eara in 

position expressed by irapa^waert^iap the reigns of weak emperors, 
(a word which occurs in Thucydides, 
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8BCT. I THE FALL OF IRENE 8 

her unpopularity in the capital was the motive of certain 
measures of relief or favour which the Empress adopted in 
March A.D. 801. She remitted the ''urban tribute,** the 
principal tax paid by the inhabitants of Constantinople/ but 
we are unable to say whether this indulgence was intended to 
be temporary or permanent She lightened the custom dues 
which were collected in the Hellespont and the Bosphorua 
We may question the need and suspect the wisdom of either 
of these measures ; but a better case could probably be made 
out for the abolition of the duty on receipts. This tax, 
similar to the notorious Chrysurgyron which Anastasius I. did 
away with, was from the conditions of its collection especially 
liable to abuse, and it was difficult for the iisc to check tlie 
lionesty of the excise officers who gathered it. We have a 
lurid picture of the hardships which it entailed.* Tradesmen 
of every order were gix>aning under extravagant exaciions. 
Sheep-dealers and pig-dealers, butchers, wine -merchants, 
weavers and shoemakers, fullers, bronzesmiths, goldsmiths, 
workers in wood, perfumers, architects are enumerated as 
sufferers. The high-roads and the sea -coasts were infested 
by fiscal officers demanding dues on the most insignificant 
articles. When a traveller came to some narrow defile, he 
would be startled by the sudden appearance of a tax-gatherer, 
sitting aloft like a thing uncanny.^ The fisherman who 
caught three fishes, barely enough to support him, was obliged 
to surrender one to the necessities of the treasury, or rather 
of its representative. Those who made their livelihood by 
catching or shooting birds'* were in the same predicament. 
It is needless to say that all the proceeds of these exactions 
did not flow into the fisc ; there was unlimited opportunity 
for peculation and oppression on the part of the collectors.* 

We learn that Irene abolished this harsh and impolitic 
system from a congratulatoiy letter addressed to her on the 

^ For this tax see below, Chap. diXaoaWf oi)ic/r< •ijwtipQrai i^apyvpl- 

V^II. § 1. Tlieoph. A.M. 6293. ^oi^rai d^ica Kari, rodt ffTt¥knroift ix twp 

^ See Theodore Stud. Epp, i. 6, ^iriicaih;fi^i'(iw£Mnrc/>d7^ovni'6«5a/Atorof. 
who says that the <rT/)aryaWa of violent * The ro^inyf and the ^evrijf. 
and unjust exactions which existed ' Theodore also mentions the re- 
had escajied the notice of Irene's pre- moval of a hardship suffered by 
decessors. By her measure irbfw soldiers* wives, who, when they lost 
ddiicfat woKvwyAffiot cwt^tKbwri (n. 932). their husbands, were required to pay 

*, Theodore, ib, oi/Wri cU Uol death duties— Hyv inrkp roO $ap6pro% 

TtKwfovvTox 6etu jfori yitp Sffai Kari^ iXtuv^p Kal iLwdv0fHawow i^walineip. 
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oooaaiiMi by Theodore, the abbot of Stadion. We must 
xemember that the writer was an ardent partisan of the 
Empress, whom he lauds in hyperbolic phrases, aeoording to 
the manner of the age, and we may reasonably suspect that he 
has overdrawn the abuses which she remedied in order to 
exalt the merit of her reform.^ 

The monks of Studion, driven from their cloister by her 
son, had been restored with high honour by Irene, and we may 
believe that they were the most devoted of her supporters. 
The letter which Theodore addressed to her on this occasion 
shows that in his eyes her offences against humanity counted 
as nothing, if set against her services to orthodoxy and 
canonical law. It is characteristic of medieval Christianity 
that one who made such high professions of respect for 
Christian ethics should extol the " virtue ** of the woman who 
had blinded her son, and assert that her virtue has made her 
government popular and will preserve it unshaken. 

Even if Irene's capacity for ruling had equalled her appetite 
for power, and if the reverence which the monks entertained 
for her had been universal, her sex was a weak point in her 
position. Other women had governed — Pulcheria, for instance 
— in the name of an Emperor ; but Irene was the first who had 
reigned alone, not as a regent, but as sole and supreme autocrat. 
This was an innovation against which no constitutional 
objection seems to have been urged or recognized as valid at 
Constantinople; though in Western Europe it was said that 
the Boman Empire could not devolve upon a woman, and this 
principle was alleged as an argument justifying the coronation 
of Charles the Great. But in the army there was undoubtedly 
a' feeling of dissatisfaction that the sovran was disqualified 
by her sex from leading her hosts in war ; and as the spirit of 
iconoclasm was still prevalent in the army, especially in the 
powerful Asiatic Themes, there was no inclination to waive 
this objection in the case of the restorer of image-worship.*^ 

' It is remarkable that Tlieoiihanes to be disclosed undesignedly by an 

(loc, eU.) does not mention uircNCtly admirer, the deacon Ignatius, who 

the existence of the abuses described stieaks of her as a woman, and then 

by Theodore. The reforms for which almost apologizes for doing so. VU, 

Ijieodore chiefly thanks her must be Kiceph, 146 rb Kparanb^pw iK(i»o Koi 

included in the chronicler's ainr dXXoct 4n\6$€0¥ yCpaiop' ttwtp 7i;rai«a difut 

voXXoTff. KoKtip riiw xal ipdpfw r^ €v<r€fi€i dici^ry- 

* That her sex was regarded as a KoOvap ^pwiffULn, 
disadvantage by public opinion seems 
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The power exercised by the eunacb Aetios was intolerable 
to many of the magnates who held bigh ofiBces of state, and 
tbejr bad good reason to argue tbat in the interests of the 
Empire, placed as it was between two formidable foes, a 
stronger government than tbat of a favourite who wielded 
authority at the caprice of a woman was imperatively required. 
The negotiations of the Empress with Chiuies the Great, and 
the arrival of ambassadors from him and the Pope, to discuss 
a marriage between the two monarchs which should restore 
in Eastern and Western Europe the political unity of the 
Boman Empire once more, were equally distasteful and alarming 
to Aetius and to his opponents. The overtures of Charles 
may well have impi-essed the patricians of New Bome with 
the danger of the existing situation and with the urgent need 
that the Empire should have a strong sovran to maintain 
its rights and prestige against the pretensions of the Western 
barbarian who claimed to be a true Augustus. It might also be 
foreseen that Aetius would now move heaven and earth to secure 
the elevation of his brother to the throne as speedily as possible. 

These circumstances may sufficiently explain the fact that 
the discontent of the leading officials with Irene's government 
culminated in October a.d. 802, while the Western ambassadors 
were still in Constantinople.^ The leader of the conspiracy 
was Nicephorus, who held the post of Logothete of the General 
Treasury, and he was recognized by his accomplices as the 
man who should succeed to the Imperial crown. His two 
chief supporters were Nicetas Triphyllios, the Domestic of the 
scholarian guards, and his brother Leo, who had formerly been 
strategos of Thrace. The co-operation of these men was 
highly important ; for Aetius counted upon their loyalty, as 
Nicetas had espoused his part against his rival Stauracius.^ 
Leo, who held the high financial office of Sakellarios, and the 
quaestor Theoktistos joined in the plot, and several other 
patricians.' 



* Theoph. 47527, 478». The manuer 
in which the presence of the am- 
bassadors (dvoxpco'id/MOi) is noticed 
in the second passage {wS»rwi9 rh, 
wpdyfAara) suggests tiiat Theophanes 
derived some of his information from 
their account of the transactions. 

^ For this reason Theophanes caUs 



them tQp iwUtpKWf mX ioKtpu^ T/m^X- 
Mwy (476). Michael Syr. iii. 12 as. 
signs a leading r61e to Nicetas. 

' AsLeoSerantapechosandGregory, 
son of Musulakios (formerly Count of 
the O^ikian Theme). Also some of 
the chief officers of the other Tagmata 
(the Excubitors and the Arithmos). 
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On the night of October 31 the conspirators appeared - 
before the Braasen Gate (Chalkfi) of the Palace, and induced 
the guard to admit them, by a story which certainly bore 
little appearance of likelihood. They said that Aetius had 
been attempting to force the Empress to elevate his brother 
to the rank of Augustus, and that she, in order to obviate his 
importunities, had dispatched the patricians at this late hour 
to proclaim Niccphorus as Emperor. The authority of such 
important men could Imrdly be resisted by the guardians 
of the gate, and in obedience to the supposed command of 
tlieir sovran they joined in proclaiming the usurper. It was 
not yet midnight Slaves and others were sent to all quarters 
of the city to spread the news, and the Palace of Eleutlierios, 
in which the Augusta was then staying, was surrounded by 
soldiers. This Palace, which she had built herself, was probably 
situated to the north of the harbour of Eleutherios, somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Forum which was known as Bous.' In 
the morning she was removed to the Great Palace and detained 
in custody, while the ceremony of coronation was performed 
for Nicephorus by the Patriarch Tarasius, in the presence of a 
large multitude, who beheld the spectacle with various emotions. 

The Mrriter from whom we learn these events was a monk, 
violently hostile to the new Emperor, and devoted to the 
orthodox Irene, who had testified so brilliantly to the '* true 
faith." We must not forget his bias when we read that all ^ 
the spectators were impreaitiiig curses on the Patriarch, and 
on the Emperor aud his well-wishers. Some, he says, 
marvelled how Providence could permit such an event and 
see the pious Empress deserted by those courtiers who had 
professed to be most attached to her, like the brothers 
Triphyllios. Others, unable to believe the evidence of their 
eyes, thought they were dreaming. Those who took in the 
situation were contrasting in prophetic fancy the days that 
were coming with the blessed condition of things which 
existed under Irene. This description reprcsents the attitude 

' It U supposed that Ak Serai, (r4 'EXcu^e^ov), which stretched north- 

" White Palace/' the present name of ward from the harbour of that name, 

the qiuarter where the Foruin Bous ^ Tlieojihanes (476) koX irdrra iirl 

was situated, is derived from Irene's roir wftarTOfUpoit iivax^P^^^^ tcrK^f 

Jialace. See Mordtmann, Jisquisse, and again Koufii U wdiTat KaT€ix€ ^ 

p. 70. In any case, it must have been j^d^ioait Kal arapdjcXrirot d$vnla, 
tituatccl in tlic Eleutherios quarter 
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of the mouks and the large number of people who were under 
their influence. But we may well believe that the populace 
showed no enthusiasm at the revolution; Nicephorus can 
hardly have been a popular minister. 

The new Emperor determined, as a matter of course, to 
send the deposed Empress into banishment, but she possessed 
a secret which it was important for liim to discover. The 
economy of Leo III. and Constantine V. had accumulated a 
large treasure, which was stored away in some secret hiding- 
place, known only to the sovran, and not communicated to 
the Sakellarios, who was head of the treasury. Nicephorus 
knew of its existence, and on the day after his coronation he 
had an interview with Irene in the Palace, and by promises 
and blandishments persuaded her to reveal where. the store 
was hidden. Irene on this occasion made a dignified speech,^ 
explaining her fall as a punishment of her sins, and asking 
to be allowed to live in her own house of Eleutherios. 
Nicephorus, however, banished her first to Prince's Island in 
the Propontis, and aftei*wards to more distant Lesbos, where 
she died within a year. We cannot accept unhesitatingly the 
assertion of the Greek chronographer that Nice})horus broke 
his faith. There is some evidence, adequate at legist to make 
us suspicious, that he kept his promise, and that Irene was 
not banished until she or her partisans organized a conspiracy 
against his life.* 



* TheopliJines professes to give 
Irene's speech verbatim ; And the 
substance of it may perhaps be 
genuine. Some patricians were pres- 
ent at the interview, and the chrono- 
grapher may have derived his infor- 
mation from one of these. Irene's 
steadfast bearing after her sudden 
miHfortune made an impression. 

' Michael Syr. 12-13. The passage 
is literally transcribed by Bar- 
Hebraeus, 138: "Imperium igitur 
adeptus est anno 1114 et honorifico 
habuit Irenem reginam et Aotiuro. 
Hi caedem ejus parare volucrunt 
manu monachorum. Insidiis vcro 
manifestatis Irene in exilium missa 
vHt Athenas ubi monache facta est 



[leg. obiit]. Aetio retribuit uti 
ei facere vuluit.** The details of 
Michael's statements concerning 
Roman history are frequently in- 
accurate and confused, but it seems 
probable that there was some real 
foundation for this explicit notice of 
a conspiracy in which Irene was con- 
cerned after her dethronement. The 
silence of Theophanes proves nothing. 
Ho wished to tell as little as possible 
to the discredit of the Empress and 
to blacken the character of the 
Emperor. The last sentence in tlie 
above {tassagc means that Aetina 
was spared, because he harl con- 
cealed Nicephorus from the anger of 
Irene. 
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§ 2. Nieepharm I. 

According to Oriental hiBtorians,' NioephoniB was deeoended 
from an Arabian king, Jaballah of Ghassan, who in the reign 
of Heradius became a Mohammadan, but soon, diasatisfied 
with the principle of equality which marked the early period 
of the Caliphfkte, fled to Cappadocia and resumed the profes- 
sion of Christianity along with allegiance to the Empire. 
Perhaps Jaballah or one of his descendants settled in Pisidia, 
tat Nicephorus was bom in Seleucia of that province.^ His 
fame has suffered, because he had neither a fair historian to 
do him justice, nor apologists to countervail the coloured 
statements of opponents. He is described ' as^ an unblushing 
hypocrite, avaricious, cruel, irreligious, unchaste, a perjured 
slave, a wicked revolutionary. His every act is painted as a 
crime or a weakness, or as prompted by a sinister motive. 
When we omit the adjectives and the comments and set down 
the foots, we come to a different conclusion. The history of 
his reign shows him a strong and masterful man, who was 
fully alive to the difficulties of the task of governing and was 
prepared to incur unpopularity in discharging his duty as 
guardian of the stata Like many other competent statesmen, 
he knew how to play upon the weaknesses of men and to 
conceal his own designs ; he seems indeed to have been expert 
in dissimulation and the cognate arts of diplomacy.^ It was 
said that tears came with convenient readiness, enabling him 
to feign emotions which he was far from feeling and win a 
false reputation for having u good heart.^ 

^ Michael Syr. 15 (Bar-Hebraeus, {VU, Nicet xxix.) as ^ fy^fPi^zarot 

139). Tabari says: *'the Romans i^ai ^tX^f r^^X.^ irai ^iXo/i^raxot. "fit^e is 

record that this Nikephoros was a also praised for piety and orthodoxy 

descendant of Gafna of Ghassan " in the £p, Synod, OrienL ad Theopfi, 

(apud Brooks, i. 743). 36ri. 

' It is strange tliat Theophanes < Theoph. 477, op. 483 (i iroXv- 

calls him a swineherd (476), but the m^xa^oi). 

point of the contumely may be his '^ lb. 480. The same faoultv was 

Tirovincial birth. Michael Syr. 12 calls attributed to Lord Thurlow. When 

him a Cappadocian. His head on the Regency question came up, on 

coins is~as generally in Byzantine the occasion of George the Tnird's 

coinagc—imrdy conventional. iirst seizure with insanity, as the 

' By TheophancH. Over against Chancellor was trimming between 



Tlicoiiha.ies, however, wo may place loyalty to the King, whoso recovery 

the urivf eulogy of another con- was uncertain, and the favour of the 

temiKirMry monk. Thcosteriktua (who Prince of Wales, a seasonable display 

wrote the Life of Nicetas of Medikion of emotion in the House of Lords was 

c A.D. 824-829), who describes him one of his arts. 
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Most of the able Boman Emperors wlio wore not bom iu 
the purple had been generals before they ascended the throne. 
Nicephorus, who had been a financial minister, was one of the 
most notable exceptions. It is probable that he had received 
a military training, for he led armies into the field. He was 
thoroughly in earnest about the defence of the Empire against 
its foes, whether beyond the Taurus or beyond the Haemus ; 
but he had not the qualities of a skilful general, and this 
deficiency led to tlie premature end of his reign. Yet his 
financial experience may have been of more solid value to the 
state than the military talent which might liave achieved 
some brilliant successes. He was fully determined to be 
master in his own house. He intended that the Empire, the 
Church as well as the State, should be completely under his 
control,^ and would brook no rival authorities, whether in the 
court or in the cloister. He severely criticized his predecessors, 
asserting tliat they had no idea of the true methods of govern- 
ment^ If a sovran, he used to say, wishes to rule efficiently, 
he must permit no one to be more powerful than himself,' — a 
sound doctrine under the constitution of the Boman Empire. 
The principles of his ecclesiastical policy, which rendered him 
execrable in the eyes of many monks, were religious toleration 
and the supremacy of the State over the Church. Detested by 
the monks on this account, he has been represented by one of 
them, who is our principal informant, as a tyrannical oppressor 
who imposed intolerable burdens of taxation upon his subjects 
from purely avaricious motives Some of his financial 
measures may have been severe, but our ignorance of the 
economic conditions of the time and our imperfect knowledge 
of the measures themselves render it difficult for us to criticize 
them.^ 

In pursuance of his conception of the sovran's duty, to 
take an active part in the administration himself and keep 
its various departments under his own control, XicephoruS 
resolved to exercise more constantly and regularly the supreme 
judicial functions which belonged to the Emperor. His 
immediate predecessors had probably seldom attended in 
person the Imperial Court of Appeal, over which the Prefect 

> Theoph. 479 c/t Uvt^ rk irdiTa ' 76. 

'^€yK€i¥, < For these measures see below, 

•ft. 489. Cliap. VII. § 1. 
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of the City presided in the Emperor's absence ; ' but hitherto 
it had been only in the case of appeals, or in those trials of 
high functicmaries which were reserved for his Court, that the 
sovran intervened in the administration of justice. Nicephorus 
instituted a new court which sat in the Palace of Magnaura. 
Here he used to preside himself and judge cases whidi 
ordinarily came before the Prefect of the City or the Quaestor. 
It was his purpose, he alleged, to enable the poor to obtain 
justice speedily and easily. It is instructive to observe how 
this innovation was construed and censured by his eneniies. 
It was said tliat his motive was to insult and oppress the 
official classes, or that the encouragement of lawsuits was 
designed to divert the attention of his subjects from Imperial 
''impieties."* The malevolence of these insinuations is 
manifest. Nicephorus was solicitous to protect his subjects 
against official oppression, and all Emperors who took an 
active personal part in the administration of justice were 
highly respected and praised by the public. 



Not long after Nicephorus ascended the throne he was 
menaced by a serious insurrection.' He had appointed an 
able general, Bardanes Turcus, to an exceptionally extensive 
command, embracing the Anatolic, the Armeniac, and the 
three other Asiatic Themes.^ The appointment was evidently 
made with the object of prosecuting vigorously the war 
against the Saracens, in which Bardanes had distinguished 
himself, and won popularity with the soldiers by his scrupulously 
fair division of booty, in which he showed himself no respecter 
of persons.^ He was, as his name shows, an Armenian by 



> Cp. ZAchariii, (?r.*rdm. ReefU^ 357. 

* Theoph. 479, 489. 

' The sourcet are Theoph. 479 ; Gen. 
S 9qq,\ Cont, Th, 6 $qq. The narra- 
tives in the two latter works are told 
ii propOH of the hUtory of Leo the 
Armenian, and though they are cog- 
nate (and must be derived ultimately 
from the same source), CoM, Th. is 
here independent of Genesios (cfi. 
llirsch, Byz. Stud, 189). 

^ Cont, TJ^, 6 fiO¥oaTpd'niyo¥ rCw 
wivrt Btfiiru»¥ tQv xardr^p ivaroMiP, 
Theoph. and Gen. designate Ikirdanes 
as Mtratcgos of the Anatolic Theme. 



Probably he had held this post at 
first, and the Emperor afterwards 
extended his command. We meet 
again the commission of this large 
military sphere to one general in a.ii. 
819, wnen we .find r& xirrt Biiiara, 
under one strat^gos. Thood. Stud. 
Kpp. ii. 63 (Mignc, 1284) ruin r^ 
€^apx<af X^M {iwl yiip tCmt c' Ot/tdru^ 
T€$€iTai), where /^apx^a suggests those 
large administrations which had been 
introduced in the sixth century (Italy, 
Africa). The other three Themes were 
the Opsikian, Thrakesian, and Bukol- 
larian. See below, Chap. VII. § 2. 
» CoHt. Th. 8-9. 
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descent, but we are not told whence be derived the surname 
of " Turk.'' The large powers which were entrusted to him 
stirred his ambitions to seize the crown, and the fiscal rigour 
of the new Emperor excited sufficient discontent to secure 
f<dlowers for a usurper. The Armeniac troops refused to 
support him, but the regiments of the other four Themes 
which were under his command proclaimed him Emperor on 
Wednesday, July 19, A.D. 803.^ 

This revolt of Bardanes has a dramatic interest beyond 
the immediate circumstances. It was the first act in a long 
and curious drama which was worked out in the course of 
twenty years. We shall see tlie viirious stages of its develop- 
ment in due order. The contemporaries of the actors grasped 
the dramatic aspect, and the interest was heightened by the 
belief that the events had been prophetically foreshadowed 
from the beginning.^ In the staff of Bardanes were three 
young men who enjoyed his conspicuous favour. Leo was of 
Armenian origin, like the general himself, but had been 
reared at a small place called Pidra ^ in the Anatolic Theme. • 
Bardanes had selected him for his fierce look and brave 
temper to be a " spear-bearer and attendant," or, as we should 
say, an aide-de-camp. Michael, who was known as Traulos, 
on account of his lisp, was a native of Amorion. The third, 
Thomas, probably came of a Slavonic family settled in Poutus 
near Gaziura.^ All three were of humble origin, but Bardanes 
detected that they were marked out by nature for great things \ 

and advanced them at the very beginning of their careers. 
When he determined to raise the standard of rebellion 
against Nicephorus, he took these three chosen ones into his 
confidence, and they accompanied hini when he rode one day \ 

to Philomelion ^ for the purpose of consulting a hermit said 
to be endowed with the faculty of foreseeing things to come. ' 

leaving his horse to the care of his squires, Bardanes entered ' 

^ Theoph. and C<mU Th, agree. But Genesios makes Thomas ^ 

' Thestoryistoldby Oeno8ios(p. 8). out to be an Armenian (though in t 

The account in Cont, Th, 7 is taken another place he says vkvOI^w n^ '^ 

from Genesios ; see Ilirsch, 184 $qq. yi¥€it 32), while in 6(mL Th, 50 his \ 

' Cf. Ramsay, Asia Minor ^ 246 n. jtarents are called ZjrXa/9o>cywy rCiw \\ 

^ The town of Gaziura (Ibora) is on roXXdictt 4yKiffff€v0irrta¥ Kark r^r ,^ 

the river Iris, south-east of Amasea, 'AraroXi^r. The stories about his early ^ 

^n the road to Tokat. It corresponds lift will find a more fitting place .^ 

'> the modern Turkhal. Cp. Ramsay, when we come to his rebellion in the ^ 

326 aqq. On the birth of Thomiis reign of Aliehael II. ^ 

this region, Genesios and Coat. Th, ^ In Pisidia, not far east of Antioch. (^ 
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the prophet's oell» where he received a discouraging orada 
He was bidden to abandon his designs, which would surely 
lead to the loss of his property and of his eyea He left the 
hermit's dwelling moody and despondent, and he was mount- 
ing his horse when the holy man, who had followed to the 
door and espied his three companions, summoned him to 
return. Eagerly expecting a further communication Bardanes 
complied, and he heard a strange prophecy: ''The first and 
the second of these men will possess the Empire, but thou 
shalt not As for the third, he will be merely proclaimed, 
but will not prosper and will have a bad end." The dis- 
appointed aspirant to the throne rushed from tlie hut, uttering 
maledictions against the prophet who refused to flatter his 
hopes, and jeeriugly communicated to I^eo, Michael, and 
Thomas the things which were said to be in store for them. 
Thus, according to the story, tlie destinies of the two 
Emperors Leo V. and Michael II. and of the great tyrant 
Thomas were shadowed forth at Philomelion long before it 
could be guessed how such things were to come to pass.* 

The destiny of their patron Bardanes was to be decided 
far sooner. The insurgent army advanced along the road to 
Nicomedia,^ but it was soon discovered that the Emperor was 
prepared for the emergency and had forces at his disposition 
which rendered the cause of the tyrant hopeless. Thomas, 
the Slavonian, stood by his master; but Leo, the Armenian, 
and Micliael, of Amorion, deserted to Nicephorus, who duly 
rewarded them. Michael was appointed a Couttt of the tent,^ 



' Tliiii prediction poit tvtiUum was 
probably maDufactured soon after the 
death of Thomas, in a.d. 824. 

^ ApfNirently coming from Kicaea 
(CoHt. Th. 9). 

' There is a difficulty, which his- 
torians have not notice<l, as to the 
meaning of this appointment. There 
m'as, so far as we know, no official 
entitled jc^Mnt r^t nbprjit par exalUnee, 
while in every Theme there was an 
officer so named. It may be held that 
in the reign of Nicephorns there was 
A Count of the Imperial tent, who had 
duties when the Kmi^eror took ]iart in 
A campaign, and that the office was 
Abolished soon afterwards. It apiiears, 
however, possible that Michael was 
appointed jc^m^ ^9* Kbprtft of the 



Atkotolie Theme. In support of this 
view, I adduce the fact that when 
Leo, the Armenian, became strate^^os 
of that Theme under Michael I. he is 
said to have renewed his friendship 
with Michael, the Amorian. This sug- 
gests that Michael was connected witli 
the Anatolic Theme. Moreover, at the 
time of Leo's elevation to tho throne 
he api)cars as attached to his staff. 
The Counts of the tent of the various 
Themes attended on the Emjieror's 
tent in camjiaigns {wtpl to^, 489). 
The Focderati were the foreign guard 
of the Palace, afterwards known as 
the Hetaireia ; the Count of the 
Federates was the later Hetaeriarch. 
See Bury, Imp, Administrative System^ 
107. 
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Leo to be Count of the Federates, and each of them xeceiyed 
the gift of a house in Constantinople.^ When Bardanes 
found it impracticable to establish on the Asiatic shore* 
a basis of operations against the capital, of which the in- 
habitants showed no inclination to welcome him, he concluded 
that his wisest course would be to sue for grace while there 
was yet time, and he retired to Malagina.' The Emperor 
readily sent him a written assurance of his personal safety,^ 
which was signed by the Patriarch Tarasius and all the 
patricians; and the promise was confirmed by the pledge of 
a little gold cross which the Emperor was in the habit of 
wearing. The tyranny had lasted about seven weeks, when 
Bardanes secretly left the camp at midnight (September 8) 
and travelling doubtless by the road which passes Nicoea and 
skirts the southern shores of Lake Ascanias, escaped to the 
monastery of Heroclius at Kios, the modern town of Geumlek.* 
There he was tonsured and arrayed in the lowly garment of 
a monk. The Emperor's bark, which was in waiting at the 
shore, carried him to the island of Prote, where he had built 
a private monastery, which he was now permitted to select as 
his retreat. Under the name of Sabbas,*^ he devoted himself 
to ascetic exercises. But Nicephorus, it would seem, did not 
yet feel assured that the ex-tyront was innocuous; for we 
can hardly doubt the assertion of our sources that it was with 
the Emperor's knowledge that a band of Lycaonians ^ landed 
on the island by night and deprived the exiled monk of his 
eyesight. Nicephorus, however, professed to be sorely dis- 
tressed at the occurrence; he shed the tears which were 



^ The details are recorded in Oeu., 
more fully in ConU Th. The house of 
Karianos was assigned to Michael, the 

Sklace of Zeno and a - house called 
agistheus (r^ Aaytff$io.) to Leo. 

* He waited at Chrysopolis for eight 
days (Theoph. 479). 

^ The great cavalry depot, about 
twenty miles east of Nicaea on the 
road to Dorylaion. See Ramsay, 
A8ia Minor, 204-205. 

* lb. Co7U, Th. (cp. Gen, 10) men- 
tions the gold cross ; it was probably 
an enkolpion (worn on the breast). A 

18S was regularly used as a pledge 
nqierial faith in such cases. Com- 



pare the story of Theophilus and 
Manuel, below, p. 258, and the assur- 
ance given to Ignatius, below, p. 1^8. 

» Theoph. ib. 

• CatU, Th. 10. 

7 Theoph. 480 Avxdopdt rirat ^ 
\vKa¥$pi»)irovt, 6fioy¥ibfu»at ical hiUh- 
^poraf dwoareCKat ktK, I would not, 
with some historians, quote this ex- 
pression of Theophanes as a proof of 
tlie character of the Lycaonians. 
Theophanes is a jNirtisan of Bardanes, 
and neither he nor any of his con- 
temporaries could resist the tempta- 
tion of playing on proi>er names. 
Besides Lycaonia was infected with 
the Pauliciau heresy. 
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always at hia disposal, and did not leave the Imperial bed- 
chamber for seven days. He even threatened to put to death 
some Lycaonian nobles; and the Senate and the Patriarch 
could hardly venture to doubt the sincerity of his indignation. 
As for the rebellious army, it was punished by receiving no 
pay; several ofiBicers and landed owners were banished; the 
property of the chief insurgent was confiscated. Such was 
the fate of Bardanes Turcus and his revolt 

In February 808 a plot was formed to dethrone Nicephorus 
by a large number of discontented senators and ecclesiastical 
dignitarie& It is significant that the man who was designated 
by the conspirators to be the new Emperor was on this 
occasion also an Armenian. The patrician Arsaber held the 
office of Quaestor; and the chronicler, who regarded with 
favour any antagonist of Nicephorus, describes him as pious. 
The plot was detected ; Arsal^er was punished by stripes, 
made a monk and banished to Bithynia; the accomplices, 
not excepting the bishops, were beaten and exiled.^ 

Nicephorus had two children, a daughter and a son. 
Procopia had married Michael Kangabe,^ wlio was created 
Curopolates ; and one of their sons, Nicetas (destined here- 
after to occupy the Patriarchal throne), was appointed, as a 
child, to be the Domestic or cH)mmander of the Hikanatoi, a 
new corps of guards whicli his grandfather hiui instituted. 
Staurocius was doubtless younger than Procopia, and was 
crowned Augustus in December 803, a year after his father's 
succession.^ Theophanes, perhaps malevolently, describes 
him as " physically and intellectually unfit for the position." 

^ Among the conspirators were the have taken place much later than 794. 

Svnkelloft, and the sakellarios and Assuming her to have been marritxi 

cnartophylax of St Sophia (Theoph. early, she might have been born in 778: 

4S3). Fiulay justly remarks that the and assuming that her father married 

conspiracies formed against Nicephorus oarly, he might have been born in 758. 

are no evidence of iiia unpopularitv. Thus Nicephorus must have been 45 

*' for the best Byzantine monarchs at least when he ascended the throne, 



were us offcen disturbed by secret plots and was probably older. Stauracius 

as the worst " (ii. p. 99). was childless. 

^ From Nicetas, Viia Itptatii (Mansi, ' During his sole ri'ign the coinage 

zvi.210«97.)« we learn that Michael and of Nicephorus reverted to the old 

Procopia had five children — (1) Gorgo, fashion of exhibiting a crass on the 

(2) Theophylactus; (3) Stauracius, (4) reverse. After the association of liis 

Nicetas, (5) Theophano. Nicetas son he adopted the device (introduced 

(whose monastic name was Ignatius) bv Constantino Y.) of rcprcMeuting 

was 14 years old in 813, and therefore the head of hit* colleague. S«*e Wroth, 

was born in 799. From this we may Imp. Byz. CotM, I. xl. 
infer that Procopia's marriage cannot 
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His father took pains to choose a suitable wife for him. On 
December 20, 807> a company of young girls from all 
parts of the Empire was assembled in the Palace, to select a 
consort for Stauracius.^ For a third time in the history of 
New Bome an Athenian lady was chosen to be the bride of 
a Boman Augustus. The choice of Nicephorus now fell on 
Theophano, even as Constantino V. had selected Irene for 
his son Leo, and nearly four centuries before Pulcheria had 
discovered Atheuais for her bi'other Theodosius. Theophano 
had two advantages: she was a kinswoman of the late 
Empress Irene ; and she had already (report said) enjoyed the 
embraces of a man to whom she was betrothed.^ The second 
circumstance gave Nicephorus an opportunity of asserting the 
principle that the Emperor was not bound by the canonical 
laws which interdicted such a union.' 

If a statement of Theophanes is true, which we have no 
means of disproving and no reason to doubt, the l)eauty of 
the maidens who had presented themselves as possible brides 
for the son, tempted the desires of the father ; and two, wlio 
were more lovely than the successful Athenian, were consoled 
for their disappointment by the gallantries of Nicephorus 
himself on the night of his son's marriage. The monk who 
records this scandal of the Imperial Palace makes no other 
comment than *' the rascal was ridiculed by all" 

The frontiers of the Empire were maintained intact in 
the reign of Nicephorus, but his campaigns were not crowned 
by military glory. The death of the Caliph Harun (809 A.D.) 
delivered him from a persevering foe against whom he had 
been generally unsuccessful, and to whom he had been forced 
to make some humiliating concessions; but the Bulgarian 
war brought deeper disgrace upon Boman arms and was fatal 
to Nicephorus himself. In an expedition which, accompanied 
by his son and his son-in-law, he led across the Haemus, he 
suffered himself to be entrapped, and his life paid the penalty 
for his want of caution (July 26, a.d. 811).* 

' Fur these bride shows see below, (Theoph, 488). 

1». 81. * Cn. below, p. 84. 

* tufufijffr€vni¥iti¥ difSpl Kal roXX^ictt * The Saracen and Bulgarian wars 

aihf ff\fyKoiTaff0€tffw, x^P^^^f aMiP d»' of Nicephorus are described below in 

fti>roO Tv^ deXlifi ^ravpaKlifi <^vW^v^l' Chaps. VlII. and XT. 
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§ 3. SUnwraeiui 

The young Emperor Stauradus had been severely wounded 
in the battle, but he sucoeeded in escaping to the ahelter of 
Hadrianople. His aster's husband, Michael Bangab^, had 
come off unhurt ; and two other high dignitaries, the magister 
Theoktistos,^ and Stephanos the Domestic of the Schools, 
reached the city of refuge along with the surviving Augustus. 
But although Stauraciiis was still living, it was a question 
whether he could live long. His spine had been seriously 
injured, and the nobles who stood at his bedside despaired of 
his life. They could hardly avoid considering the question 
whether it would be wise at such a crisis to leave the sole 
Imperial power in the hands of one who had never shown 
any marked ability and who was now incapacitated by a 
wound, seemingly at the door of death. On the other hand, 
it might be said that the unanimity and prompt action which 
the emergency demanded would be better secured by ac- 
knowledging the legitimate £mpei*or, however feeble he might 
be. So at least it seemed to the Domestic of the Schools, 
who lost no time in proclaiming Stauracius autokrator? 
Stauracius himself, notwithstanding his weak condition, 
appeared in the presence of the troops who had collected at 
Hadrianople after the disaster, and spoke to them. The 
soldiers had been disgusted by the unskilfulness of the late 
Emperor in the art of war, and it is said that the new 
Emperor sought to please them by indulging in criticisms on 
his father. 

But the magister Theoktistos,^ although he was present 
on this occasion, would have preferred another in the place of 



' TheoktUtos is undoubtedly the 
Mime iicrson m the (quaestor who 8Up- 
ported Nicephorua in his conspiracy 
affainst Irene ; he was rewarded by 
tne high order of magister. 

' The reign of Stauracius, reckoned 
from the date of his father's death, 
July 26, to the day of his resignation, 
Oct. 2, lasted 2 months and 8 days 
(Cont, Th, 11). Theo]»hanes ffives 2 
months and 6 days (495), but he 
reckons perhaps from the date of his 
proclamation at Hadrianople, which 
might have been made on July 28. 



It is worth noticing that Muralt and 
Uirsch (190) adduce from Theophancs 
July 25 as the date of the death of 
Nicephorus. This is due to a wrong 
reading, corrected in de Boor*s edition, 
491. In Cont, Th. 11 the date is also 
given as July 26, but the death of 
Stauracius is wrongly placed on the 
day of his resignation (Oct 2). He 
survived till Jan. 11, 812 (Theoph. 
495). 

' The divergent views of Stephanos 
and Theoktistos are expressly noted 
by Thcophanes, 492. 
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Stauraciu& And there was one who had a certain eventual 
claim to the crown, and might be supposed not unequal to its 
burdens, Michael Bangabd, the Curopalates and husband of 
tlie princess Procppia. It would not have been a violent 
measure if, in view of the precarious condition of her brother^ 
Trocopia's husband had been immediately invested with the 
insignia of empire. Such a course could have been abundantly 
justified by the necessity of having an Emperor capable of 
meeting the dangers to be apprehended from the triumphant 
Bulgarian foe. Theoktistos and others pressed Michael to 
assume the diadem, and if he had been willing Stauracius 
would not have reigned a week. But Michael declined at 
this juncture, and the orthodox historian, who admires and 
lauds him, attributes his refusal to a regard for his oath of 
allegiance " to Nicephorus and Stauracius." ' 

The wounded Emperor was removed in a litter fit>m 
Hadrianople to Byzantium. The description of the con- 
sequence of his hurt ^ shows that he must have suffered much 
physical agony, and the chances of his recovery were diminished 
by his mental anxieties. He had no children, and the 
question was, who was to succeed him. On the one hand, 
his sister Procopia held that the Imperial power rightly 
devolved upon her husband amd her children. On the other 
hand, there was another lady, perhaps even more ambitious 
than Procopia, and dearer to Stauracius. The Athenian 
Theophano might hope to play the part of her kinswoman 
Irene, and reign as sole mistress of the Koman Empire.^ 

Concerning the intrigues which were spun round the 
bedside of the young Emperor in the autumn months (August 
and September) of 811, our contemporary chronicle gives 
only a slight indication. Tlie influence of Theophano caused 
her husband to show marked displeasure to the ministers 
Stephanos and Theoktistos, and to his brother-in-law Michael, 
and also to regard with aversion his sister Procopia, whom he 
suspected of conspiring against his life.^ As his condition 



» lb, 

^ The wound is characterized ai 



fdfutiiup T^f fuucaplat Elpfi^ifi Kpan/jattif 
ii\wi^€ r^f paffiKMlat droit oCo-a. 



mortal {Kaiplun) jcord toO ffirwdOXov t6 * The words of Theophancs arc here 

if^ibw /Upot, The consequence was, ii* ambiguous, and the sense do|>ends on 

Q0pu¥ oifAoppayi/iirat dfUrput KaT€^fipdif0fi the punctuation. De Boor punctuates 

Mi?po^ Kal ffKiXfi. thus : dwo(rTp€ip6fi€Pot Tdwrri Kal llpo- 

'. aCrrUa ydp ij rdXairo iforA Kowlav Trj¥ iiia¥ dJeX^iJi', un tVi/JovXciJ- 

C 
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grew wone and he saw that hia days were numbered, he wavered 
between two alternative plans for the future of the Empire. 
One of these was to devolve the succession on his wife 
llieophana 

The other alternative conceived by Stauracius is so 
strange that we hardly know what to make of it The idea 
comes to us as a surprise in the pages of a ninth-century 
chronicle. It appears that this Emperor, as he felt death 
approaching, formed the conception of changing the Imperial 
constitution into a democracy.^ It was the wild vision of a 
morbid brain, but we cannot help wondering how Stauracius 
would have proceeded in attempting to carry out such a 
scheme. Abstractly, indeed, so far as tlie constitutional 
aspect was concerned, it would have been simple enough. 
The Imperial constitution might be abolished and a demo- 
cratic republic established, in theory, by a single measure. 
All that he had to do was to repeal a forgotten law, 
which had regulated the authority of the early Caesars, and 
thereby restore to the Koman people the powers which it hod 
delegated to the Impemtor more tlian seven hundred years 
before. Of the Lex de imperio Stauracius liad probably never 
heard, nor is it likely that he had much knowledge of the 
early constitutional history of Borne. Perhaps it was from 
ancient Athens that he derived the political idea which, in 
the circumstances of his age, was a chimera ; and to his wife, 
thirsty for power, he might have said, " Athens, your own city, 
has taught the world that democracy is the best and noblest 
form of government." 

Tiie intervention of the Patriarch Kicephorus at this 
juncture helped to determine and secui'e the progress of 
events. He was doubtless relieved at the death of his stark 
namesake, however much he may have been distressed at the 
calamity which brought it about ; and we are told that, when 
Stauracius arrived at Constantinople, the Patriarch hastened 
to give him ghostly advice and exhort him to console those 
who had been pecuniarily \vronged by his father, by making 

9affapa^^TaisO€O^HUfovtTijta^oO<rTitt dwo<rTp€<ft6ft€¥os, The insinuations of 

inro^Xatt, The meaning of this would his wife caused the aversion of 

be that Theophano suborned Procopia Stauracius to his sister, 

to plot against Stauracius. It is clear ' Jb, ij StinwcpaTlaif ^Tctpat Xpia^inpdit 

that we should punctuate after ainf . M roif TpoXa^oOffi KaicoTf (** to crown 

and connect rais ifwopoKaU with their misfortunes "). 
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restitution. But like his sire, according to the partial 
chronicler, Stauracius was avaricious, and was unwilling to 
sacrifice more than three talents ^ in this cause, although that 
sum was but a small fraction of the monies wrongfully appro- 
priated by the late Emperor. The Patriarch failed in his 
errand at the bedside of the doomed monarch, but he hoped 
that a new Emperor, of no doubtful voice in matters of ortho- 
doxy, would soon sit upon the throne. And it appeared that 
it would be necessary to take instant measures for securing 
the succession to this legitimate and desirable candidate. The 
strange designs of Stauracius and the ambition of Theophano 
alarmed Nicepliorus, and he determined to prevent all danger 
of a democracy or a sovran Augusta by anticipating the death 
of the Emperor and placing Michael on the throne. At the 
end of September he associated himself, for this purpose, with 
Stephanos and Theoktistos. The Emperor was already con- 
templating the cruelty of depriving his brother-in-law of 
eyesight, and on the first day of October he summoned the 
Domestic of the Schools to his presence and proposed to blind 
Michael that very night. It is clear that at this time 
Stauracius placed his entire trust in Stephanos, the man who 
had proclaimed him at Hadrianople, and he knew not that 
tins officer had since then veered round to the view of 
Theoktistos. Stephanos pointed out that it was too late, and 
took care to encourage his master in a feeling of security. 
The next day had been fixed by the conspirators for the 
I elevation of the Curopalates, and throughout the night troops 
I were filing into the Hippodrome to shout for the new 
\ Emperor.^ In the early morning the senators arrived; and 

t Mt is to be presumed tliat three imrts of the Great Hippodrome, the 

^ talents means three litrai (£129 :12s.). northern ^mrt being roofed over, the 

t The were fact that Stauracius could southern uncovered. But this view 

\ offer such a sum shows that the is untenable, and Bieliaev is also 

: Patriarch's demand must have referred wrong in placing the Katliisma— the 

to some small and ^mrticular cases of building in which the Emperor sat 

injustice suffered by individuals. when he witnessed the races— between 

'^ Theoph. 493 iv ry <r«fera<rr<» Iriro- these two portions. The Kathisma 

«/)6mv- Labarto (131-2) supposed that was at the north end of the Hippo- 

this covered liippodrome was inside drome. Ebersolt (Xe Qraiul PalaiSt 

the Palace (Paspates actually assumed 157-8) holds tliat the northern part 

two hippodromes, one roofed, the other was uncovered, the southern covered, 

unroofed, within the Palace : rd Bv^ This view is equally improbable. I 

dv,2\9 sqq.). In rc/)^ ra(. 507 6 icdrw hope to show elsewhere that **the 

*Ta.vrb% Iww, and A AffKiwa^rot Ivr, roofed Hippodrome" was contiguous 

lentioned together. Bieliaev sup- to the great "unroofed" Hippodrome, 

that they arc only different though not jKirt of the Palace. 
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the constittttioiial formalities of eleoti(m preUmiuary to the 
ooronation wore complied with (Oct. 2, A.D. 811). Michael 
Bangab^ was proclaimed *" Emperor of the Romans" by the 
Senate and the residential troops' — that remnant of them 
which had escaped from the field of blood beyond the Haemus. 
Meanwhile the Emperor, who had been less lucky on that 
fatal day, escaping only to die after some months of pain, was 
sleeping or tossing in the Imperial bedcliambcr, unconscious 
of the scene which was being enacted not many yards away. 
But the message was soon conveyed to his ears, and he 
hastened to assume tlie visible signs of abdication by which 
deposed Emperors were wont to disiirm the fears or jealousy 
of their successors. A monk, named Simeon, and a kinsman 
of his own, tonsured him and arroyed him in monastic garb, 
and he prepared to spend the few days of life left to him in a 
lowlier place and a lowlier station. But before his removal 
from the Palace his sister Procopia, in company with her 
Imperial husband and the Patriarch Nicephorus, visited him. 
They endeavoured to console liim and to justify the step wliich 
had been taken ; they repudiated the charge of a conspiracy, 
and explained their act as solely necessitated by his hopeless 
condition. Staui^acius, notwithstanding their plausible argu- 
ments, felt bitter; he thought that the Patriarch had dealt 
doubly with him. " You will not find," he said to Nicephorus, 
** a better friend than me." - 

Nicephorus took the precaution of requiring from Michael, 
before he performed the ceremony of coronation, a written 
assurance of his orthodoxy and an undertaking to do no 
violence to ecclesiastics, secular or regular.^ The usual pro- 
cession was fonned; the Imperial tmin proceeded from the 
Palace to the Cathedral ; and the act of coronation was duly 
accomplished in the presence of the people.^ The rejoicings, 
we are told, were universal, and we may believe that there 
vras a widespread feeling of relief, that an Emperor sound in 

> The TagmaU (Theoph. ih,), vised by the author. 

* Theoph. 493 ^oi' ai^rov KptlrTctfa ' The importance of this under- 

mix <v^€if. Anastasius seems right taking, in its constitutional aspect, 

in rendering auroO by nie, Perha])8 will he considered below in Section 5. 

^/iov should be inserted, or i)erhai)S * The proclamation in the Hipiio- 

we should read c^pi^ctr. I susiiect, drome was at the first hour (6 o'cIock), 

however, that the last pages of his the coronation ut the fourth. Theoph. 

ebronography were insuHiciently re- ih. 
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limb was again at the head of the state. The bounty of 
Michael gave cause, too, for satisfaction on the first day of his 
reign. He bestowed on the Patriarch, who had done so much 
in helping him to the throne, the sum of 50 lbs. of gold 
(£2160), and to the clergy of St. Sophia he gave half that 
amount.^ 

The unfortunate Stauracius ^ lived on for more than three 
months, but towaras the end of that time the corruption of 
his wound became so horrible that no one could approach him 
for the stench. On the 11th of January 812 he died, and 
was buried in the new monastery of Braka. This was a 
handsome building, given to Theophano by the generosity of 
Procopia when she resolved, like her husband, to I'etire to a 
y cloister.' 

\j § 4. Reign and Policy of Michael L 

It is worth while to note how old traditions or prejudices, 
surviving from the past history of the Soman Empire, gradu- 
ally disappeared. We might illustrate the change that had 
come over the " Romans " since the age of Justinian, by the 
fact that in the second year of the ninth century a man of 
Semitic stock ascends the tlirone, and is only prevented by 
chance from founding a dynasty, descended from the 
Ghassanids. He bears a name, too, which, though Greek and 
common at the time, was borne by no Emperor before him. 
His son's name is Greek too, but unique on the Imperial list. 
A hundred years before men who had names which sounded 
strange in collocation with Basiletts and Augustus (such as 
Artemius and Apsimar) adopted new names which had an 



' At tlie eud of the ninth century 
the custom was for the Emperor, on 
his accession, to give 100 lbs. of gold 
to the Great Church (St. SofUiia) 
(Philotheos. ed. Bury, 135). This 
would include the present to the 
Patriarch. 

^ Michael Syr. (70) has recorded a 
serious charge against Procopia, whicli 
he found in the chronicle of Dionysios 
of Tcll-Mahre. An intelligent and 
well-informed inhabitant of Constanti- 
nople told Dionvsios that Procopia 
administered a cieadly i>oison to her 

oTf KoX MffniiiQp oTkov tit lawa- 



aHipiW rbi ' EpfMixh, \fy6fupw airf wtLfh 
irx€^ [Mixai^X] ivBa. 2rav/»djriOff /rd^iy 
{ih, 494). The locality is not known. 
It is called rd Bpaica in George Mon. 
776. Is the name really derived from 
Stauracius : ZravpanUv being taken 
for 0Td Bpairlou? Pargoire {Les Mon, 
de Saiul Ign, 72) says : '* rd Zravpaic/ov 
dont le iK.>uple fit plus tard rd /9pcura 
et les demi-savants rd 'E^pa't'Kcl.*' This 
is a seductive idea; my difticultv is 
that the form ' E/9/>a'iVd occurs in Theo* 
phanes, who wrote only a couple of 
years later, and must have known the 
true name, if that name had been only 
then given to the monastery. 
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Imperial ring (such as Anastaaiua and Tiberius). It was 
instinotively felt then that a Bardanes was no fit perscm to 
occupy the throne of the Caesars, and therefore he became 
Philippicus. But this instinct was becoming weak in a dty 
where strange names, strange faces, and strange tongues were 
growing every year more familiar. The time had come when 
men of Armenian, Slavonic, or even Semitic origin might 
aspire to the highest positions in Churcli and State, to the 
Patriarchate and the Empire. Tlie time had come at last 
when it was no longer deemed strange that a successor of 
Constantino should be a Michael. 

The first Michael belonged to the Eungab^ family, of 
which we now hear for the first time.^ He was in the prime 
of manhood when he came to tlie throne ; his hair was black 
and curling,* he wore a block beard, and his face was round. 
He seems to have been a mild and good-humoured man, but 
totally unfit for the position to which chance had raised him. 
As a general he was incapable ; as an administmtor he was 
injudicious ; as a financier he was extravagant. Throughout 
his short reign he was subject to the will of a woman and theT 
guidance of a priest. It may have been the ambition of 
Procopia that led him to undertake the duties of a sovran ; 
and she shared largely in the administration.^ Ten days 
after her lord's coronation, Procopia — daughter and sister, 
now wife, of an Emperor — was crowned Augusta in the 
throne-room of Augusteus, in the Palace of Daphne, and she 
courted the favour of the Senators by bestowing on them 
miany gifts. She distributed, moreover, five jjounds of gold 

> C<mt. TA. 12 iK yt¥€at U Kar- > Scr. lucert. 341 ivl^ovpw ( = 

ayo/i^pov ToG *Pa>7a|8^. Before )u8 tryvodr, curly), the right reading, as 

elevation he dwelled near the Man- de Boor has shown {Ji.Z, ii. 297). It 

gana. His father's name was Theophy- may be noted here that the Byzantines 

MctUB : Nicetas, Fit, Ljihatii (Mansi, regularly wore beards. Tliere was a 

xvL 210). Family surnames begin strong prejudice against beardless 

to Iteconie frequent in the ninth men (ffwapol), who were popularly 

century. They are constantly indi- regarded as dangerous ; c\u the 

cated bv the idiom 6 Kard (as well as modem Greek proverb, iwb cva^bp 

ix). It or instance, a man of the AvOpunrw^ fULKpvii rd /Mvxd, ffov : see for 

family of the Melissenoi might be this, and for further illustration, 

called M. i McXi0'0'iyy6t or M. 6 card Krumbacher, O.B.L, 809. Michael, 

r6if Mc\i0'<ri^6y or M. i card roin McW- of course, appears bearded on his 

vtp^vjt or 31. h iK tCj¥ McX. {Kardyiap coins, but the face is only conven- 

rd Y^ret). For Byzantine surnames see tional. 

H. Moritz, Die /wiamen bei den hyz, ^ Scr. Incert. 335 aOrri ybf> Ijp 

Hittorikem und Chroniilen, Teil i. iiariBovca rdpra rdrrjt fkiaiXeitLt, 
1S90-97. T«il it. 1807-98 (Landshut). 
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(£216) among the widows of the soldiers who had fallen with 
her father in Bulgaria. Nor did she forget her sister-in-law, 
who, if things had fallen out otherwise, might have been her 
sovran lady. Theophano had decided to end her life as a 
nun. Her triumphant rival enriched her, and, as has been 
already mentioned, gave her a noble house, which was con- 
verted into a cloister. Nor were the poor kinsfolk of 
Theophano neglected by the new Augusta. It was said at 
least that in the days of Nicephorus tiiey had lived in pitiable 
penury, as that parsimonious Emperor would not allow his 
daughter-in-law to expend money in assisting them ; but this 
may be only an ill-natured invention. 

The following Cliristmas day was the occasion of another 
coronation and distribution of presents.^ Theophylactus, the 
eldest son of Michael, was crowned in the ambo of the Great 
Church. On this auspicious day the Emperor placed in the 
Sanctuary of St. Sophia a rich offering of golden vessels, 
inlaid with gems, and antique curtains for the ciborium, woven 
of gold and purple and embroidered with pictures of sacred 
subjects.* It was a day of great rejoicing in the city, and 
people surely thought that the new sovran was beginning his 
reign well ; he had made up his mind to ask for his son the 
hand of a daughter of the great Charles, the rival Emperor.' 

The note of Michael's policy was reaction, both against 
the ecclesiastical policy of Nicephorus, as we shall see, and 
also against the parsimony and careful book-keeping which 
had rendered that monarch highly unpopular.* Procopia and 
Michael hastened to diminish the sums which Nicephorus had 



* To the Patriarch were given 25 
lbs. of gold, to the clergy, 100 
(Theoph. 494). According to Philo- 
theos (136) tlie second or subordinate 
Emperor gave only 50 lbs. altogether 
to the Church. See above, p. 21, u. 
1. Theophanes says that Michael 
crowned his son hrb "Sucriift&pov. 
Nicephorus assisted, but Michael, if 
present as he presumably was, placed 
the crown himself on th« head of 
Theophylactus. Cp. Bury, Coiist, of 
Later Ji, Empire^ 16 and 46, n. 11. 

' Tliesc curtains were called n- 
TiMi/3i}Xa, and are often mentioned in 
tne Liber poniifiealis (cp. i. p. 375). 
Paul the Silentiary mentions them 



thus (DescT, S, Soph, v. 767) : 

KoKilhrrptkt 
dpBortyeit wtrdtrairrtt. 

See Ducange, Const. Chriit. B. iiL 
Ixv. p. 37. 

' ffvyaWayrjt (It Gco^Xairror (ib,), 
Theophylactus was only a boy ; he is 
bearaless on the coins on the reverie 
of which his bust appears (Wroth, iL 
405 sqq,). 

* In temi»er Michael resembled the 
narsimoniouH Anastasius I., who (like 
x^urva) was called mitissimus ; Michael 
is ya\iiy6raTot (Theoph.) Cp. Scr. 
Incert. 335 (rpaof ) and 841. 
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hoarded, and much money was scattered abroad in alms.' 
Churobes and numasteries were enriched and endowed; 
hermits who spent useless lives in desert places wa» sought 
out to receive of the august bounty ; religious hostelries and 
houses for the poor were not forgotten. The orphan and the 
widow had their wants supplied ; and the fortunes of decayed 
gentle people were partially resuscitated All this liberality 
made the new lord and lady highly popular ; complimentary 
songs were composed by the demes and sung in public in their 
honour.' The stinginess and avarice of Nicepborus were now 
blotted out, and amid the general jubilation few apprehended 
that the unpopular father-in-law was a for abler ruler than 
his bountiful successor. 

It was naturally part of the reactionary policy to recall 
those whom Nicepborus hud banished and reinstate those 
whom he Iiad degmded.' The most eminent of those wlio 
returned was Leo the Armenian, sou of Bardus. We have 
met this man before. We saw how he took part in tlie 
revolt of Bardanes against Nicepborus, and then, along witli 
his companion in arms, Miclioel the Amorian, left his rebellious 
commander in tlie lurch. We saw how Nicepliorus rewarded 
him by making him Count of the Federates.^ He sub- 
sequently received a command in the Anutolic Theme, but for 
gross carelessness and neglect of his duties ^ lie was degraded 
from his post, whipped, and banislied in disgrace. He was 
recalled by Michael, who appointed him General of the 
Anatolic Theme, with the dignity of Patrician — little guess- 
ing that he was arming one who would dethrone Iiimself and 
deal ruthlessly with Iiis children. Afterwards when the 
General of tlie Anatolics had become Emperor of the Romans, 



> See Theoph. 494, and Sur. lucert. 
335, 336. 

* Scr. Incert. ib, 

» Ih. 

^ See above, p. 13. According to 
Genesios (10) he was vwoffrpdrnyot rCtw 
'AyareXiirwr subsequently to his tenure 
of the captaincy of the FederateH, and 
then Michael adranced hiui to the 
dignity of Patrician. It is probable 
that Leo was a turmarch of the 
Anatolics when he was disgraced ; 
but obterve that Oeuesiot (1) knows 



nothing of his disgrace, which we 
learn from the Fragment of the 
Scriptor Incortus and CqiU, Tk,, and 
(2) omits to mention in this {lassage 
that Michael made him aTpanr^ tQp 

' He gave himself up to luxury 
and idleness i¥ roXlxi^ Ei^airt^y 
(CofU. Th. 11). Euchaita, in the 
Anneniac Theme, lay west of Amasea, 
on the road to Gangra ; see the dis- 
cussion in Anderson, Studia PmUica, 
i. 7 aqq. He equates it with the 
modem Elwan Chelebi. 
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it was said that signa and prediotiona of the event were not 
wanting. Among the tales that were told was one of a little 
slave-girl of the Emperor, who was subject to visitations of 
" the spirit of Py tho." ^ On one occasion when she was thus 
seized she went down from the Palace to the seashore below, 
near the harbour of Bucoleon,^ and cried with a loud voice, 
addressing the Emperor, "Come down, come down, resign 
what is not thine!" These words she repeated again and 
again. The attention of those in the Palace above was 
attracted; the Emperor heard the fatid cry, and attempted 
to discover what it meant He bade his intimate friend 
Tlieodotos Kassiteras ' to see that when the damsel was next 
seized she should be confined within doors, and to investigate 
the meaning of her words. To whom did the Palace belong, 
if not to its present lord ? Theodotos was too curious himself 
to fail to carry out his master's order, and the girl mode an 
interesting communication. She told him the name and 
mark of the true Lord of the Palace, and urged him to visit 
the acropolis at a certain time, where he would meet two 
men, one of them riding on a mule. This man, she said, was 
destined to sit on the Imperial throne. The cimning spatharo- 
candidate took good care not to reveal his discovery to his 
master. Questioned by Michael, he pretended that he could 
make nothing of the ravings of the possessed girl. But 
he did not fail to watcli in the prescribed place at the pre- 
scribed time for the man wlio was to come riding on a mule. 
It fell out as tlie damsel said ; Leo the Armenian appeared on 

' This story is told by Genesios Uucoleon (from « marble group of a 

(10, 11), but I doubt whether he lion and bull). Genesios here (10) 

had the tale from i>oiiu]ar hearsay, says that the girl stood ip xiapUp 

which ho mentions as one of his \i$L¥tfi 6 TpoaayoptCeroi BovkoS^up. 

sources (3) iic rt 4*^tiitt iri0€¥ dpa/io6<nit Perhai>s this was a leaved place round 

ifKovTifffUpot, See Hirsch, 124. The the group. I think it may be inferred 

story of the jmssessed woman who from this passage that in the time of 

brought forth a monster, in the Epist, the writer hom whom Genesios derived 

Synoil, Orient, ad Tkeoph, 367, is the story Bucoleon had not yet been 

regarded by Hirsch as a variant ; but applied to the port and mlace. 
it is quite different; this Pythoness ^ He belonged to the important 

was consulted by Leo. family of Melissouos. His father, 

'^ Millingcn ( iFalht 2C9 $qq, ) shows Alichael, was strategos of the Anatolics 

that Hammer was riglit in identifving under Constintine V., and married a 

tlie (lort of Bucoleon with Chatlady sister of that Emperor's third wife 

Kapu (a water-gate on the level Eudocia (o-iV^a/i/Spot, Scr. Incert. 360). 

ground below the HipiMxlronie), and He afterwards became Patriarch. For 

that the port and palace of Hormisdas the family of the Melissenoi, see 

were the older names for the |)ort and Ducange, Favi, Bijz. 145. 
^^lled by tenth-century writers 
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a mole ; and the faithless Theodotoe hastened to tell him the 
secret and secure his fitvour. This story, noised abroad at 
the time and remembered long afterwards, is highly charao- 
teristio of the epoch, and the behaviour of Theodotos is 
thoroughly in the character of a Byzantine palace official. 

In matters that touched the Church the pliant Emperor 
was obedient to the counsels of the Patriarch. In matters 
that touched the State he seems also to have been under the 
influeuce of a counsellor, and one perhaps whose views were 
not always in harmony with those of tlie head of the Church. 
No single man had done more to compass the elevation of 
Michael than the Magister Theoktistos. This minister had 
helped in the deposition of Irene, and he was probably 
influential, though he played no prominent part, in the reign 
of Nicephorus. Nicepborus Was not one who stood in need 
of counsellors, except in warfare ; but in Michael!s reign 
Theoktistos stood near the hehu and was held responsible by 
his contemporaries for the mistakes of the helmsman. The 
admirers of the orthodox Emperor were forced to admit that, 
notwithstanding his piety and his clemency, he was a bad 
pilot for a state, and they threw the blame of the false course 
on Theoktistos among others.^ It was Theoktistos, we may 
suspect, who induced Miclioel to abandon the policy, advocated 
by the Patriarch, of putting to death the Paulician heretics.^ 

But Miclmel's reign was destined to be brief. Tlie struggle 
of the Empire with the powerful and ambitious Bulgarian 
kingdom was fatal to his throne, as it had been fatal to the 
throne of Nicephorus. In tlie spring, a.d. 813, Michael took 
the field at the head of a great army which included the Asiatic 
as well as the European troops. Michael was no general, 
but the overwhelming defeat which he experienced at Versinicia 
(June 22) was probably due to the treachery of the Anatolic 
regiments under the command of Leo the Armenian.' 

Michael himself escaped. Whether he understood the 
import of what had happened or not, it is impossible to 

^ Theoph. 500 ; also 497 ra<t riav war with Bulgaria. Soe also a letter 

KaKoavftfio6\wif tlffriyiiaiffiK addressed to him by Theodore in A.D. 

* We can infer from some words of 808, Epp. i. 24, p. 981. 

Theophanes that Theodore of Studion ' For the Bulgarian war in A.D. 

was an ally of Theoktistos : 498 ol 812, 813, and the circumstances of the 

a xaicol ^i;/i/3ov\oi (i.e, Theoktistos defeat, see below, Chap. XI. § 3. 
chiefly) vifp Oco^t^py were in favour of 
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decide; but one would think that he must have scented 
treachery. Certain it is that he committed the charge of the 
whole army to the man who had either played him false or 
been the unwitting cause of the false play. A contemporary 
author states that he chose Leo as " a pious and most valiant 
man." * A chronicler writing at the beginning of Leo's reign 
might put it thua But two explanations are possible : Michael 
may have been really blind, and believed his general's specious 
representations ; or he may have understood the situation 
perfectly and consigned the power to Leo in order to save his 
own life.'^ Of the alternatives the latter perhaps is the more 
hkely. In any case, the Emperor soon foresaw what the end 
must be, and if he did not see it for himself, there was one to 
point it out to him when he reached Constantinople two days 
after the Ixittle. A certain man, named John Hexabulios, to 
whom the care of the city wall had been committed, met 
Michael on his arrival, and commisemtiiig with him, inquired 
whom he had left in charge of the army. On hearing the 
name of Leo, Hexabulios exclaimed at the imprudence of his 
master: Why did he give such an opportunity to such a 
dangerous man ? The Emperor feigned to be secure, but he 
secretly resolved to abdicate the thi-one. The Empress 
Procopia was not so ready to resign the position of the 
greatest lady in the Empire to " Biirca," as she sneeringly 
called the wife of Leo,^ and the ministers of Michael were not 
all prepared for a change of master. Theoktistos and Stephanos 
consoled him and urged him not to abdicate.^ Michael 
thought, or feigned to think, that the disaster was a divine 
punishment, and indeed this supposition was the only 
alternative to the theory of treacliery. "The Christians 



^ Theoph. 502. 

' This alternatire did not occur to 
Hirsch. He regards the fact tliat 
Michael charged Leo with the com- 
mand as a proof of Leo's innocence. 
The story of Hcxahulios is told in- 
dependently by Oenesios and Co%U, 
Th. 

* Theophaues, t6., mentions her un- 
willingness, but in Con/. Th. 18 her 
jealousy of "Barca** is mentioned. 
She was furious at the idea that Leo's 
wife should place the modioion on her 
head. This was a head-dress worn by 



Empresses (perhai)s the same as the 
TVfAwdif io¥f see Ducange, Oioss., ».v.), so 
called from its shape. Compare the 
hat worn by Theodora, wife of Michael 
VIIL, shown in Ducange, Fam. Byz, 
191 (from a MS. of Pachy meres). 
The bronze Tyche in the forum of 
Constantino had something of this 
kind on her head (iterd fio6iov, Patria 
t>/. p. 206). 

* Theoph. %b, Manuel the proto- 
strator is specially mentioned in Cont, 
Th,, ib,f as opiioscd to Michael's resig- 
nation. 
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Iiave BuflTered thk^'* said the weeping Emperor in a council of 
his patricians, ''on account of my sina Ood hates the 
Emi^ of my father-in-law and his race. For we were more 
than the enemy, and yet none had heart, but all fled." ^ The 
advice of the Patriarch Nicephorus did not coincide with the 
counsels of the patricians. He was inclined to approve 
Michael's first intention ; he saw that the present reign could 
not last, and thought that, if Michael himself proposed a 
successor, that successor might deul mercifully with him and 
his children. 

Meanwhile the soldiers were pressing Leo to assume the 
Imperial title without delay. The general of the Auatolics at 
first resisted, and pretended to be loyal to the Emperor at 
such a dangerous crisis, when the enemy were in the land. 
But when he saw ^ that the Bulgarians intended to advance 
on Constantinople, he no longer hesitated to seize the prize 
which had been placed within his reach. He did not intend 
to enter the Imperial city in any other guise than as an 
Emperor accepted by the army; and the defence of Con- 
stantinople could not be left in the hands of Michael It 
may be asked why Leo did not attempt to hinder Krum from 
advancing, by forcing him to fight another battle, in which 
there should be no feigned panic. Tlie answer is that it was 
almost impossible to inveigle the Bulgarians into a pitched 
battle when they did not wish. Their prince could not fail to 
have })erceived the true cause of his victory, and he was not 
likely to be willing to risk another combat. 

July had already begun when Leo at length took the step 
of writing a letter to the Patriarch. In it he ailirmed his 
own orthodoxy; he set forth his new hopes, and asked the 
blessing and consent of the head of the Church. Immediately 
after this he arrived at Hebdomon, and was proclaimed in 
the Tribunal legitimate' Emperor of the Bomans by the 



' This iH related by Scr. Iiicert. 
339-340. It is sUtcd in Cont, Th. 
that Michael secretly sent by a trusty 
servant I the Imperial insignia (the 
diadem, the purple robe, and the red 
slioes) to Leo ; hence the anger 
of Procopia, mentioned in the last 
note but one. Theuphanes does not 
mention thli. In tho richly illus- 
trated Madrid MS. of Skylitzes (14th 



cent.) — in which older i)ictures are 
reproduced — Michael is represented as 
crowning Leo ; both are standing on a 
raised shield. See Dichl, VAti lyzan- 
tin, 778. For another story of the 
resignation see Michael Syr. 70. 

' This moment in the situation is 
mcntione<l by Theophanos, ib, 

'** yyyofu&rarot, ib. For the Palace 
of Hebdomon (which van Millingen 
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assembled army. Ou Monday, July 1 1, at mid-day, he entered 
by the Gate of Charisios ^ and proceeded to the Palace ; on 
Tuesday he was crowned in the ambo of St Sophia by the 
Patriarch. 

When the tidings came that Leo had been proclaimed, the 
fallen Emperor with his wife and children hastened to assume 
monastic garb and take refuge in the Church of the Virgin of 
the Pharos.' Thus they might hope to avert the suspicions 
of him who was entering into their place ; thus they might 
hope to secure at least their lives and an obscure retreat. 
The lives of all were spared ; ^ the father, the mother, and the 
daughters escaped without any bodily harm, but the sons 
were not so lucky. Leo anticipated the possibility of future 
conspiracies in favour of his predecessor's mule children by 
mutilating them. In eunuchs he would have no rivals to 
fear. The mutilation which excluded from the most exalted 
position in the State did not debar, however, from the most 
exalted position in the Church ; and Nicetas, who was just 
fourteen years old when he underwent the penalty of being an 
Emperor's son, will meet us again as the Patriarch Ignatius.'* 
Parents and children were not allowed to have the solace of 
living together ; they were transported to different islands. 
Procopia was immured in the monastery dedicated to her 
namesake St. Procopia.^ ^lichael, under the name of 

proved to be situated at ^lakri-Keui 
on the Marmora) and the Tribunal, 
see Bieliaev, iii. 67 sqq. The Tri- 
bunal was evidently a large paved 
place, clone to the Palace, with a tri- 
bunal or tribunals. Theodosius II., 
Constantine V., and others had been 
proclaimed Emperors in the same place. 

^ This gate (also called the Gate of 
Polyandrion) was on the north side of 
the river Lycus and identical with 
Edirne Kapu, as van Millingcn has 
proved (83 $qq.). The street from this 
gate led directly to the Church of the 
Apostles, and Leo must have followed 
this route. 

^ This church had been built by 
Constantine V. It was easily access- 
ible from the Chrvsotriklinos, being 
situated apiMirentiy between this 
building and the rharos, which was 
close to the seashore. There is a de- 
siTiption of the church in Mesarites 
(29 577. in Heisenb<Tg*s Programm, 



Xikolaas Mesarites, Die PalastrevolU' 
Hon des JohaMies Komiunos, 1907). 
See further £bersolt, 104 sqq, 

' On the fate of Michael and liis 
family, the most im|K>rtant records 
areCutU. Th. 19-20, and Nice tas, Fit. 
Ljn, 212-213. Genesios is not so well 
informed as ConU Th., and speaks as 
if Ignatius alone suffered mutilation. 

* The eldest son, Theophylactus, his 
father's colleague, was less distin- 
guished. He also became a monk 
and changed his name, but Eustratios 
did not rival the fame of Ignatius. 
Of the third, Stauracius, called ]ier- 
haps after his uncle, we only hear that 
he died before his father. 

^ The site is unknown. It was 
founded by Justin I., who was buried 
there (cp, Ducange, Const, Christ, 
Bk. iv. p. 112), ami is to bo distin- 
guished from the monastery of Proco- 
)»ius, which the Empress Procopia is 
siiid to have f<mnd<*d {tit.). 
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Athanasitts^ eked out the remainder of his life in the rocky islet 
of Plate/ making atonement for bis sins, and the new Emperor 
provided him with a yearly allowance for his sustenance. By 
one of those strange coincidences, which in those days miglit 
seem to men something more than chance, the death of 
Michael occurred ^ on an anniversary of the death of the rival 
whom he had deposed. The 11th day of January, which had 
relieved Stauracius from his sufTerings, relieved Michael from 
the regrets of fallen greatness. He was buried on the right 
side of the altar in the church of the island where he died. 
Opposite, on the left, was placed, five yeara later, the body of 
the monk Eustrutios, wlio had once been the Augustus 
Theophylactua. This, however, was not destined to be the 
final resting-place of Micliael Rangabe. Many years after, 
the Patriarch Ignatius remembered the grave of his Imperial 
father, and Iiaving exhumed the remains, transferred them to 
a new monastery which lie had himself erected and dedicated 
to the archangel Michael at Satyros, on the Bithynian 
mainland, opposite to the Prince's islands. This monastery 
of Satyros was also called by the name of Anaidlon or the 
Biser, an epithet of the archangel. The story was tliat the 
Emperor Nicephorus was hunting in tlie neighbourhood, where 
there was good cover for game, and a large stag was pulled 
down by the hounds. On this spot was found an old table, 
supported by a pillar, with an inscription on this wise : ** This 
is the altar of the Arch-Captain {ap-xicrrpanqyov) Michael, the 
Bising Star, which the apostle Andrew set up." ^ 



' Oxeia and Plate are the two most 
westerly islands of the Prince's group. 
Cant. Th. states (20) that Mkliael 
went to PUte, NieeUs {Fit, lyn. 211) 
aays vaguely rp6t r&t wpiyKiwiiovs 
pfrovt (and that Procopia went with 
him). Some modern historians follow 
Skylitzes (Cedrenus, ii. 48 ; Zonaras, 
iii. 319) in stating that he was banished 
to the large island of Prote, the most 
northerly of the group (Finlay, iL 
112 ; Schlumbcrger, Lcs ties dcs 
Princes, 86; Marin, 33). For a 
description of Phite see Schlumberger, 
ib, 296 sqq. 

« ConL Th. 20, a.m. 6332 = a. ii. 
S39-840 (reckoning by the Alexandrine 
era) ; cp. Muralt, sub 840. Theo- 



steriktos, writing in tlie latter years 
of Michael II., speaks of Michael I. as 
alive {VU. Nicet. xxix. o ¥V¥ in ip 
/ioi^adticfp duLWpiwu¥ i^uSffiari). 

^ The anecdote is told in Cont. 
Th. 21. Hirsch (178) referred the 
anecdote to Nicephorus II., and drew 
conclusions as to the revision of Catht. 
7'h. But Nicephorus I. is unquestion- 
ably meaiat Cp. Brooks,^. if. x. 416- 
417. Pargoire has shown that Igna* 
tins did not found this monastery 
till his second Patriarchate in the 
reign of Basil I. (Les Mmi. dc Saint 
Ljn. 71 8qq.)y and has proved the 
approximate [losition of tlie monas- 
teiy. For the toiK>grapliy of the 
coast, see below, p. 133. 
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§ 5. £celesia8tieal Polteies of Nicephorus /. and Miehad I. 

The principle that the authority of the autocrat was 
supreme in ecclesiastical as well as secular administration had 
been fundamental in the Empire since the days of Constantine 
the Great, who took it for granted ; and, in spite of sporadic 
attempts to assert the independence of the Church, it always 
prevailed at Byzantium. The affairs of the Church were 
virtually treated as a special department of the affairs of the 
State, and the Patriarch of Constantinople was the minister of 
religion and public worship. This tlieory of the State Church 
was expressed in the fact that it was the function of the 
Emperor both to convoke and to preside at Church Councils, 
which, in the order of proceedings, were modelled on the 
Boman Senate.^ It was expressed in the fact that the canons 
ordained by ecclesiastical assemblies were issued as laws by 
the Imperial legislator, and that he independently issued edicts 
relating to Church affairs. It is illustrated by those mixed 
synods which were often called to decide ecclesiastical questions 
and consisted of the dignitaries of the Court as well as the 
dignitaries of the Church. 

The Seventh Ecumenical Council (a.d. 787) marks an 
epoch in the history of the relations between Church and 
State. On that occasion the right of presiding was transferred 
from the sovran to the Patriarch, but this concession to the 
Church was undoubtedly due to the fact that the Patriarch 
Tarasius had been a layman and Imperial minister, who had 
been elevated to the Patriarchal throne in defiance of the 
custom which had hitherto prevailed of preferring only monks 
to such high ecclesiastical posts. The significance of the 
epoch of the Seventh Council is that a new principle was 
signalized: the assertion of ecclesiastical independence in 
questions of dogma, and the assertion of the autocrat's will in 
all matters pertaining to ecclesiastical law and administration. 
This was the view which guided the policy of Tarasius, who 
represented what has been called " the third party," - standing 
between the extreme theories of thorough-going absolutism, 

* Gelzer, StaeU und KirchCf 198. - Gelzer, ib, 228 sqq. He compares 

See this able article for the whole it to the parti politique in France in 

history of the Imperial authority over the reigns of Henry III. and Henry 

the Church. IV. 
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which had hem exeicised by such monarchs as Justinian, Leo 
III. and Cronstantdne V., and of complete ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, of which the leading advocate at this time was 
Theodore, the abbot of Studion. The doctrine of the third 
party was ultimately, but not without opposition and protest, 
victorious; and the ecclesiastical interest of the reign of 
Xioephorus centres in this question. 

Torasius, who had submitted by turns to the opposite 
policies of Constantino VI. and Irene, was an ideal Patriarch 
in the eyes of Nicephorus. He died on February 25, A.D. 
806,^ and the Emperor looked for a man of mild and 
complacent disposition to succeed him. The selection of a 
layman was suggested by the example of Tarasius ; a layman 
would be more pliable than a priest or a monk, and more 
readily understand and fall in with the Emperor's views of 
ecclesiastical policy. His choice was judicious. He selected 
a learned' man, who had recently retired from tlie post of 
First Secretary ' to a monastery which he had built on tlie 
Bospliorus, but had not yet taken monastic vows. He was a 
man of gentle disposition, and conformed to tlic Imperial idea 
of a model Patriarch. 

The celebrated Tlieodore> abbot of the monastery of 
Studion, now appears again upon the scene. No man con- 
tributed more tlian lie to reorganize monastic life and render 
monastic opinion a force in the Empire. Nicephorus, the 
Emperor, knew that he would have to reckon with the 
influence of Theodore and the Studite monks, and accordingly 
he sought to disarm their opposition by writing to inm and 
his uncle Plato before the selection of a successor to Tarasius, 
and asking their advice on the matter. The letter in which 
Theodore replied to the Imperial communication 4s' extant/ 
and is highly instructive. It permits us to divine that the 
abbot would have been prepared to All the Patriarchal chair 
himself. He begins by flattering Nicephorus, ascribing his 

' Tlieoph. A.M. 6298, p. 481 1^. iv^wX ffvrrtXovfiiyffi wiiiwrnv ^poyri 

AH the MSS. havo ice' {ue, the 25th). ffd¥ r€trraw\-j mpdii, 

De Boor roads iV, on the ground that ^ See Ignatius, Vit. Xic, Patr, 149 

the version of Anastasius, which has sqq. His learning is also shown hy 

duodecimo Kaleiulas Martias {i,e, the his extant writings. 

18th), represents an older and hotter * Protoasecretcs. For his monas- 

text This is not confirmed hy tcries sec below, p. 68. 

Ignatius, Vit, Tar. 27 'PevpoitipUp * K/tp, i. 16, |i. 960. 
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elevation to Gkxl's care for the Church. He goes on to say 
that he knows of no man really worthy of the Patriarchate^ 
and he names three conditions which a suitable candidate 
should fulfil : he should be able, with perfect heart, to seek 
out the judgments of God; he should have been raised by 
gradual steps from the lowest to higher ecclesiastical ranks ; 
he should be experienced in the various phases of spiritual 
life and so able to help others. This was manifestly aimed at 
excluding the possible election of a layman. But Theodore 
goes further and actually suggests the election of an abbot 
or an anchoret,' without mentioning a bishop. We cannot 
mistake the tendency of this epistle. It is probable that 
Plato proposed his nephew for the vacant dignity.^ But 
Theodom's bigotry and extreme views of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence rendered his appointment by an Emperor like 
Nicepliorus absolutely out of the question. 

liespect for Church tradition, with perhaps a touch of 
jealousy, made Theodore and his party indignant at the 
designation of Nicephorus, a layman, as Patriarch. They 
agitated against him,' and their opposition seemed to the 
Emperor an intolerable insubordination to his own authority. 
Nor did their attitude meet with much sympathy outside 
their own immediate circle. A contemporary monk, who was 
no friend of the Emperor, dryly says that they tried to create 
a schism.^ The Emperor was fain to banish the abbot and 
his uncle, and break up the monastery ; but it was represented 
to him that the elevation of the new Patriarch would be 
considered inauspicious if it were attended by the dissolution 
of sucli a famous cloister in which there were about seven 
hundred brethren.'* He was content to keep the two leaders 
in prison for twenty-four days, probably till after Nicephorus 
had been enthroned.® The ceremony was solemnised on Easter 



* A^oi^/Acyof ortf'rvXInytor^YKXcttf'rot. 
TIic mention of a (rrvXInyt is remark- 
able, and I conjecture that Theodore 
had in his mind Simeon (a.d. 764- 
843) who lived on a pillar in Mytilene ; 
see Ada S. Davidis^ etc. 

2 Theodore, Epitaph, Plat. 837. 
Cp. Schneider, Der hi, Theodar, 27. 

'^ Plato went at night to a monk 
who was a kinsman of the £mi>eror, 
seeking to make liim use his influence 



against the appointment of Nicepho- 
rus (Theodore, ib,). This monk was 
doubtless one Simeon, to whom we 
have several letters of Theodore. 

* Theoph. A.M. 6298. 

* 76. Michael, FU. Theod, Stud, 260 
says the number nearly approached 
1000. 

* Theodore, Epitaph, Plat,, ib. 
Other members of the community 
were imprisoned too. 
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day (April 12) in the preaeuoe of tho two Aagasti*' and the 
Stiidites did not persist in their protest.' 

The Emperor Nioephonis now resolved to make an asser- 
tion of Imperial absolutism, in the sense tliat the Emperor 
was superior to canonical laws in the same way that he was 
superior to secular laws. His assertion of this principle was 
the more impressive, as it concerned a question which did not 
involve his own interests or actiona 

It will be remembered that Tarasius Iiad given his 
sanction to the divorce of Constantine VI. from his first wife 
and to his marriage with Theodote (Sept. a.d. 795).' After 
the fall of Constantine, Tanisius had been persuaded by Irene 
to declare that both the divorce and the second marriage 
were illegal, and Josepli, who had perfonued the marriage 
ceremony, was degraded from the priesthood and placed under 
tlie ban of excommunication. This 1)an had not been 
removed, and the circumstance furnished Nicephorus with a 
pretext for reopening a question which involved an important 
constitutional principle. It would have been inconvenient to 
ask Toiosius to broach again a matter on which his own 
conduct had l)een conspicuously inconsistent and opportunist ; 
but soon after the succession of the new Patriarch, Nicepliorus 
proceeded to procure a definite affirmation of the superiority 
of the Emperor to canonical laws. At his wish a synod was 
summoned to decide whether Joneph should be received 
again into communion and reinstated in the sacerdotal office. 
The assembly voted for his rehabilitation, and declared the 
marriage of Constimtine and Theodote valid.^ 

In this assembly of bishops and monks one dissentient 
voice was raised, that of Theodore the abbot of Studion. He 
and his uncle Plato had suffered under Constantine VI. the 
penalty of banishment from their monastery of Siikkudion, on 
account of their refusal to communicate with Joseph, who had 
transgressed the laws of the Cliui*ch by uniting Constantine 

' Tlieoph. ib. It is interesting to to bo, expected, 

observe the temleiicy of the writer ^ Cp. Theodore, Epp, i. 25, p. 989 ; 

here. He approved of the ek*ctioii 30, p. 1008. 

of Nicephorus, but could not War to ^ Bury, iMitr Homan EMpire, ii. 

attribute a good act to the £iii])eror, 487. 

and therefore adds casually rpds 64 * Maiisi, xiv. 14. Hefele (iii. 397) 

Kal rCiv fiaffiXdwy, as though the K|M'aks inadvertently of the atfair of 

|iri*Meiic4i of Kie«'phorU8 and Stauraeius tlie. *' Abt Johannes." Cp. Theodore, 

were something unimiiortant or hardly Ejtp, i. 33, p. 101. 
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with Theodote. It has been thought that the firm attitude 
which they then assumed may have been in some measure due 
to the fact that ThcKxlote was nearly rekted to them ; that 
they may have determined to place themselves beyond all 
suspicion of condoning an ofiTence against the canons in which 
the interests of a kinswoman were involved.^ Now, when the 
question was revived, they persisted in their attitude, though 
they resorted to no denunciations. Theodore wrote a respectful 
letter to the Patriarch, urging him to exclude Joseph from 
sacerdotal ministrations, and threatening that otherwise a 
schism would be the consequence.* The Patriarch did not 
deign to reply to the abbot, and for two years the matter lay 
in abeyance, the Studites saying little, but declining to com- 
municate with the Patriarch.* 

The scandal of this schism became more public when 
Joseph, a brother of Theodore, became archbishop of Thes- 
salonica.^ He was asked by the Logothete of the Course, 
why he would not communicate with the Patriarch and the 
Emperor. On his alleging that he had nothing against them 
personally, but only against the priest who had celebrated the 
adulterous marriage, the Logothete declared, " Our pious 
Emperors have no need of you at Thessalonica or anywhere 
else."^ This occurrence (a.d. 808) roused to activity 
Theodore's facile pen. But his appeals to court-dignitaries or 
to ecclesiastics outside his own community seem to have 
produced little effect." He failed to stir up public opinion 

* Pargoire, Saint Thiop}Mi\c^ 65. ])erhaps a daughter of Plato's sister. 
Theodote was an i^aS^Xtfni of Theodore A table will illustrate Theodore's 
(Michael, Fit, Thcod. Stud, 254)— family: 

SergiuHs: Euiiheiuia 
Plato Theoktiste = Photeino8 daughter 

Theodore Joseph Euth3nnioa daughter 



? Theodote sConstantibe VI. 
See Pargoire, tft. 36-37. 

^ Epp. i. 30. Theodore did not election see ih. i. 23. 

object to Joseph's restoration to the ^ Jb, i. 31. 

ollico of Oikonomos (see i. 43). « Cp. i. 24 to Theoktistos the 

» lb. i. 26. niagister ; 21 and 22 to Simeon the 

^ For the circumstances of his monk, a relative of the Emperor, of 
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• 

against the recent qmod, and in their schism the Studites 
were isolated.' But the attitude of this important monastery 
could no longer be ignored* ^ 

The mere question of the rehabilitation of a priest was, 
of course, a very minor matter. Nor was the legitimacy 
of Constantine's second marriage the question which really 
interested the Euiperor. The question at issue was whether 
Emperors had power to override laws established by the 
Church, and whether Patriarchs and bisliops might dispense 
from ecclesiastical canons. Theodore firmly maintained that 
** the laws of Grod bind all men/' and tlie circumstance that 
Constantine wore the purple made no difierciice.' The 
significance of Theodore's position is that in contending for 
the validity of canonical law as independent of the State and 
the Emperor, he was vindicating the independence of the 
Church. Although the Studites stood virtuailly alone — for 
if any sympathised witli them they were afmid to express 
their opinions — the persistent opiK>8ition of such a large and 
influential institution could not be allowed to continue. A 
mixed synod of ecclesiastics and Imperial oHicials met in 
January a.d. 809, the legality of the marriage of Theodote 
w*is reaffirmed, and it was laid down that Eniperora were 
above ecclesia.stical laws and that bishops Iiad the power of 
dispensing from canons.^ Moreover, sentence was pissed on 
the aged Plato, the abbot Tlieodore, and his brother Joseph, 
who had been dragged before the assembly, and they were 
banished to the Prince's Islands, wherc tliey were placed in 
separate retreats.^ Tlien Nicei>horus proceeded to deal with 

whom Theodore complains (i. 26, the possible interpretation that the 

addressed to the abbot Simeon, a synod was held in Dec. 808 and the 

ditferent iM*rson) that he was dfupiyrepd- expulsion followed in January (cp. 

yXtaeaot. Hefelc, iii. ^97). For the acts of the 

^ If there were secret symiwithisers, synod {av¥odot drifAoaia) see Theodore, 

tbey had not the coul'age of their JCpp. i. 33, pp. 1017-19 olKoyofUay oiV 

opinion (see i. SI, p. 1009 vvicrtpipoi ttip ^€i^ifioixfiei^ ^oy/MTlfovauf iwlrdp 

0€oa€^it, afraid to come out into the (iaffi\du)if roi>t Biioit i^dfxovt /xt; icpareiy 

light). Siopl^ofTot' . . . iKaaTO¥ T&y l€papx^^ 

''^ Jb. i. 22. At this time Theodore i^ovaidi^€i¥ iv rots Biioit Kavbai rapd rd 

wrote (i. 28) to an old friend, Basil of 4y aOrdtt KeKa^ovifffi^ya dwoipali'oyrai. 

St. Saba, who was then at Home, and Of course this is Theodore's way of 

liad renounced communion with him ; putting it. The Acts assuriHlIy did 

and we learn that Vo\^ L«;o had ex* not speak of roOt Oelovi vbtiovt. For 

pressed indifference as to the *' hins " the composition of the Synod cp. ib, i. 

of Joseph (p. 1001). 34, p. 1021. 

' The date is given by Tlieophanes *. Plato in the islet Ozeia (Theodore, 

(484) whose words, however, admit Epitapk in Plat, c. 39, p. 841, where 
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the seven hundred monks of Studiou. He summoned them to 
his presence in the palace of IDleutherios, where he received 
them with impressive ceremonial. When he found it im-* 
possible to intimidate or cajole them into disloyalty to their 
abbot or submission to their sovran, he said : '' Whoever will 
obey the £mpei*or and agi*ee with the Patriarch and the 
clergy, let him stand on tlie right ; let the disobedient move 
to the left, that we may see who consent and who are 
stubborn." But this device did not succeed, and they were 
all confined in various monasteries in the neighbourhood of 
the city.* Soon afterwards we hear that they were scattered 
far and wide throughout the Empire.^ 

During liis exile, Theodore maintained an active corre- 
spondence with the members of his dispersed flock, and iu 
order to protect his communications against the curiosity of 
othcial supervision he used the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet to designate the principal members of the Studite 
fraternity. In this ciplier, for example, al'pha represented 
Plato, heta Joseph, omega Tlieodoi'e himself.^ Confident iu the 
justice of his cause, he invoked the intervention of the Koman 
See, and urged the Pope to undo the work of the adulterous 
synods by a General Council. Leo wrote a paternal and 
consolatory letter, but he expressed no opinion on the merits 
of the question. We may take it as certain that he had other 
information derived from adiiereuts of the Patriarch, who were 
active in influencing opinion at Hume, and that he considered 
Theodore's action ill-advised. In any case, he declined to 
commit himself.^ 

The resolute protest of the Studites aroused, as we have 
seen, little enthusiasm, though it can hardly be doubted 
that many ecclesiastics did not approve of tlie Acts of the 
recent synod. But it was felt that the Patriarch had, in the 
circumstances, acted prudently and with a sage economy. In 
later times enthusiastic admirers of Theodoi-e were ready to 

read 'Ol^o), Theodore in Chalkites, * The first letter that Theodore 

now Halki (it/., 2jp)j/ramm. 98-104, wrote to Leo he destroyed himself (see 

P- 1S04). /6. i. 34, p. 1028). The second is 

» Michael, VU, Thtod, Stud. 269 ; extant d S3). We learn the drift of 

cp. Anon. FU, Theod, Stud, 160. the* Pope's reply from i. 34, written in 

Theodore, £pp. i. 48, pp. 1072-73. tlie joint names of Plato and Theodore. 

Some were exiled at Cherson, others in See also tlusir letter to Basil of Saba, 

the island of Lipari. i. 36. For the activity of the other 

^- ^1* side at Borne, see i. 28. 
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allow that NioeptiOTus had wisely consented lest the Emperor 
should do something worse.' And after the Emperor's death 
he showed that his consent had been unwillingly given. 

If the Emperor Nioephorus asserted his supreme authority 
in the Church, it could not be said that he was not formally 
orthodox, as he accepted and maintained the settlement of the 
Council of Nicaea and the victory of Picture-worship. But 
though his enemies did not accuse him of iconoclastic tendencies, 
he was not an enthusiastic image-worshipper. His policy was 
to permit freedom of opinion, and the orthodox considered 
such toleration equivalent to heresy. They wei*e indignant 
when he sheltered by his patronage a monk named Nicolas 
who preached against images and had a following of disciples.^ 
The favour which he showed to the Paulieiaus gave his enemies 
a pretext for hinting that he was secretly inclined to that 
flagrant heresy, and the fact that he was born in Pisidia 
where Paulicianism flourished lent a colour to the cliarge. 
These heretics had been his useful supporters in the rebellion 
of Bardanes, and the superstitious believed that he had been 
victorious on that occasion by resorting to charms and sorceries 
which ikey were accustomed to employ.' Others said that 
the Emperor had no religion at all.'* The truth may be that 
he was little interested in religious matters, except in relation 
to the State. He was, at all events, too crafty to commit 
himself openly to any heresy. But it is interesting to observe 
that in the policy of toleration Nicephorus was not unsupported, 
though his supporters may have been few. There existed in 
the capital a party of enlightened persons who held that it 

' Michael, VU, Theod. Stud. 268 * Theoph. 488. In writing to the 

yVor^i^cy /A^ pov\6ti€P9t dXXd ftiaa$€lt monk Simeon (i. 21 ) Theodore Studites 

iw6 ToO d^aKTot, IguatiuH in hin Lite himself siieaks thus of Nicephorus : 

of Niccpliorus completely omits this ol Ikawirai riiiM¥ ol ayadoi fuairai xal 

|»assage in Iiis career. Theophaues Kptral tov Hncalov* ^iXfiral tCj¥ 

touches on it lightly in his Vkroiw- wafiprifia^ofi4¥W¥ i¥ iXriOel^' wf 

grapht/f and we know otherwise that ai/rd rd Tlfiio¥ aCrCjp crhiia iroX- 

he did not blame the {lolicy of the Xdirif dia^o/ici/cc 
Patriarch and therefore incurred the „ -,. , .. « • • i ^ i 

severe censure of Theodore, who , ^h^oph. f6. He is «ud to have 

describes him as a Moechian. U one «la«g»»tcred a bull m a Particular way 

of the adulterous iMirty. See Theodore, t»«^,^ ^*^« ^,V*»»**^ garments of 

K^K ii. 31, p. 1204. where p^ov 6 roO l^rdanes in a mill. 
tfXy^Maroffdi'dJoxo* refers toTheo]>hanes, ** Anon. Fit, Theod. Stud. 153: he 

wlio had been Theodore's sjionsor was " nominally a Christian, really an 

when he became a monk, as Purgoire enemy of Christianity." Ignatius, 

has shown (»V^t>A< Th^ophane, 56 nqq*). Vit. Niecphori Patr. 153, admits that 

See also ib. ii. 218, p. 1660. he was orthodox. 
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was wrong to sentence heretics to death,* and they were strong 
enough in the next reign to hinder a general persecution of 
the Paulidans. 

But for the most part the policy of Nioephorus was 
reveiBed under Michael, who proved himself not the master 
but the obedient son of the Church. The Patriarch knew the 
character of Michael, and had reason to believe that he would 
be submissive in all questions of faith and morals. But he 
was determined to assure himself that his expectations would 
be fulfilled, and he resorted to an expedient which has a 
considerable constitutional interest 

The coronations of the Emperors Marcian and Leo I. by 
the Patriarch, with the accompanying ecclesiastical ceremony, 
may be said to have definitely introduced the new constitutional 
principle that the profession of Christianity was a necessary 
qualification for holding the Imperial oftice/'' It also implied 
that tlie new Emperor had not only been elected by the Senate 
and the people, but was accepted by the Church. But what 
if the Patriarch declined to crown the Emperor-elect ? Here, 
clearly, there was an opportunity for a Patriarch to do what it 
might be difficult for him to do wlien once the coronation was 
accomplished. The Emperor wiis the head of the ecclesiastical 
organization, and the influence which the Patriarch exerted 
depended upon the rclative strengths of his own and the 
monarch's characters. But the Patri&rch had it in his power 
to place limitiitions on the jiolicy of a future Emperor by 
exacting from him certain definite and solemn promises before 
tlie ceremony of coronation was ix3rformed.* It was not often 
tliat in the annals of the later Empirc the Patriarch had the 
strength of will or a sufficient rcason to impose such capitula- 
tiona The earliest known insUmce is the case of Anasta- 
sius I., who, before the Patriarch crowned him, was required 

^ Thoophanes calls them KaKorpdwup R, Empire^ 27-29. In later times a 

fvfiftov\ta¥ (495). They argued on regular coronation oath (we do not 

the ground of the possibility of re- know at what date it was introduced) 

IMiiitancc, idoyfj^dn^op Si dfiaSws fi^ rendered s]»ecial capitulations less 

i^i¥aiiep€0ffipi.wo^lP€ff$aiKaT6,ia€pi!f¥ neccssarv. In the tenth century tho 

Bdyarop, jcard irdrra (adds the writer) Patriarch Polycuktaswasable to extort 

Tois $€lais ypa^is ipapTioOfAii^oi ir€pl a concession from John Tziniisces as 

to6tu¥. a condition of coronation. It must 

2 rni !• »r • • * 'x always he remembered that coronation 

cert^n" """ '^ "^ ^^ ^^'^ Patriarch, though looked on as 

a matter of euunie, was not a eonstitu- 

' Cp. Bury, CmiMution of Later t'lonal s^ine qua iwn {ib, 11^.), 
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to swear to a written undertaking that he woold introduce 
no novelty into the Chtoch. 

Nioephorus obtained from Michael an autograph assurance 
— and the sign of the cross was doubtless affixed to the signa- 
ture — in which he pledged himself to preserve the orthodox 
bith, not to stain his hands with the blood of Christians, and 
not to scourge ecclesiastics, whether priests or monks. 

The Patriarch now showed that, if there had been no 
persecutions during his tenure of office, he at least would not 
have been lacking in zeal. At his instance tlie penalty of 
capital punishment was enacted against the Paulicians and 
the Athingani,^ who were regarded as no better than 
Manichaeans and altogether outside the pale of Cbristianitj. 
The persecution began; not a few were decapitated; but 
iDfluential men, to whose advice the Emperor could not close 
his ears, intervened, and the bloody work was stayed. The 
monk, to whom we owe most of our knowledge of the events of 
these years, deeply laments the successful interference of these 
evil counsellors.^ But the penalty of death was only commuted ; 
the Athiugani were condemned to confiscation and banishment 
The Emperor had more excuse for proceeding against the 
iconoclasts, who were still numerous in the army and the 
Imperial city. They were by no means contented at the rule 
of the orthodox Bangab^.^ Their discontent burst out after 
MichaeFs fruitless Bulgarian expedition in June, a.d. 812. 
We shall have to return to the dealings of Michael with the 
Bulgarians ; here we have only to observe how this June 
exp^ition led to a conspiracy. When the iconoclasts saw 
Tlirace and Macedonia at the mercy of the heathen of the 
north, they thought they had good grounds for grumbling at 
the iconodulic sovran. When the admirers of the great Leo 
and the great Constantino, who had ruled in the days of their 
fathers and grandfathers, saw the enemy harrying the land at 
will and possessing the cities of the Empire, they might bitterly 

^ The Athingani, if not simply a Zigeuner (gips^) is derived from the 

Met of the Paulicians, were closely Athin^ani ; since dtf/77ayot means 

related to them. The name is supposed gipsy m Modern Greek. 

to he derived from iL'$LY^&9tt»^ re- ^ -,, i ^or 

ferring to the doctrine that the touch ineopn. 4»&. 

of many things defiled (cp. St. Paul, ' It may be noted that Michael 

Co2oM. li. 21 ikiihk Blyip). They seem made no changes, significant of ortho* 

to have chiefly flourished in Phrygia. doxy, in the types of the coinage ; 

It has been supposed by some tnat cp. Wroth, I. xli. 
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remember how heavy the arm of Constantiue had been on the 
Bulgarians and how well he had defended the frontier of 
Thrace ; they might plausibly ascribe the dififerenoe in military 
success to the difiTerenoe in religious doctrine. It was a good 
opportunity for the bold to conspire; the difficulty was to 
discover a successor to Michael, who would support iconoclasm 
and who had some show of legitimate claim to the throne. 
Tlie choice of the conspirators fell on the blind sons of 
Constantine V., who still survived in Panormos, or as it was 
also, and is still, called Antigoni, one of the Prince's Islands. 
These princes had been prominent in the reign of Constantine 
VI. and Irene, as roi>eatedly conspiring uguinst their nephew 
and sister-in-law. The movement was easily suppressed, the 
revolutionaries escaped with a few stripes, and the blind princes 
were removed to the more distant island of Aphusia.^ But 
though the iconoclasts might be disaffected, they do not seem 
to have provoked \)ersecution by openly showing flagrant 
disrespect to holy pictures ~ in the reigns of Nicephorus and 
Michael. Michael, however, would not suffer the iconoclastic 
propaganda which his father-in-law had allowed. He edified 
the people of Constantinople by forcing the iconoclastic 
lecturer Nicolas to make a public recantation of his error. 

The Emperor and the Patriarch lost no time in annulling 
the decisions of those assemblies which the Studite monks 
stigmatised as " synods of adulterers." The notorious Joseph, 
who had celebrated the " adulterous " maiTiage, was again 
suspended; the Studites were recalled from exile; and the 
schism was healed. It might now be alleged that Nicephorus 
hud not been in sympathy with tlie late Emperor's policy, 
and had only co-operated with him from considerations of 
'* economy." ^ But the dissensions of the Studite monks, first 



' Theopli. 496. Aphusia, still so 
called, is one of the Proconnesian 
islands, apparently not the same as 
Ophiusa, for Diogenes of Cyzicus 
(Muller, F.UM. iv. 392) distinguishes 
^vcia Kal 'O^Uaffa, The other chief 
islands of the group are Proconnesus, 
Aulonia, and Kutalis ; the four are 
described in Gedcon, ripotK^vyi^ot, 
1895. Cp. Hasluck, J.H.H. xxix. 17. 

' The fact that Theophancs only 
records one case in Michael's reign 
{lb), is significant. A vagabond {iinrtpi- 



airrot) hermit scraped and insulted a 
picture of the Mother of God, and was 
punished by the excision of his tongue. 
' It is not known whether the 
Emperor or the Patriarch was the 
prime mover. It is interesting to 
note that the Emperor Nicephorus 
had given the brothers of the Empress 
Theouote quarters in the Palace, thus 
emphasizing his approbation of .her 
marriage, and that Michael I. ex- 
pelled them (Scr. Incert. 336). 
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mih Tarasius and then with Nicephorus, were more than 

passing epiaodea. They were symptomatic of an opposition or 

discord between the hierarchy of the Church and a portion of 

the monastic world. The heads of the Church were more 

liberal and more practical in their views ; they realiied the 

importance of the State, on which the Church depended ; and 

tliey deemed it bad policy, unless a fundamental principle 

were at stake, to oppose the supreme authority of the 

£mpeior. The monks were no politicians ; they regarded the 

world from a purely ecclesiastical point of view ; they looked 

upon the Church as infinitely superior to the State ; and 

they were prepared to take extreme measures for the sake of 

maintaining a canon. The " third party ** and the monks were 

united, after the death of Michael I., in a common struggle 

against iconoclasm, but as soon as the enemy was routed, the 

disagreement between tliese two powers in the Church broke 

out, as we shall see, anew. 






CHAPTER II 

LBO v. (THE ARHBNIAM) AND THE RBYIVAL OF IC0N0CLA6H 

(A,D. 813-820) 

§ 1. JReign and Administration of Leo V, 

Leo V. Was not the first Armenian^ who occupied the 
Imperial throne. Among the Emperors who reigned briefly 
and in rapid succession after the decline of the Heraclian 
dynasty, the Armenian Bardanes who took the name of 
Philippicus, had bqen chiefly noted for luxury and delicate 
living. The distinctions of Leo were of a very different 
order. If he had " sown his wild oats " in earlier days, he 
proved an active and austere prince, and he presented a 
marked contrast to his immediate predecessor. Born in 
lowly station and poor circumstances, Leo had made his way 
up by his own ability to the loftiest pinnacle in the Empire ; 
Michael enjoyed the advantages of rank and birth, and had 
won the throne through the accident of his marriage with an 
Emperor's daughter. Michael had no will of his own ; Leo's 
temper was as firm as that of his namesake, the Isiiurian. 
Michael was in the hands of the Patriarch; Leo was 
determined that the Patriarch should be in the hands of the 
Kmperor. Even those who sympathized witli the religious 
policy of Michael were compelled to confess that he was a 
feeble, incompetent ruler; while even those who hated Leo 
most bitterly could not refuse to own that in civil administra- 
tion he was an able sovran. A short description of Leo's 

^ On one side his parentage was The statements are vague. His |)ar- 

" Assyrian," which presumably means ents (one or both ?) are said to have 

Syrian (Gen. 28 ; Cont, Th, 6 irari slain their (?) i>arents and been exiled 

vvj^iylav i^ *\ffavplta¥ Kal 'A/»/icWwy). for that reason to Armenia. 

43 
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personal appearance has been presenred Ue was of small 
stature and had curling hair ; he wore a full board ; his hair 
was thick ; his voice loud.' 

On the very day of his entry into Constantinople as an 
Augustus proclaimed by the army, an incident is related to 
have occurred which seemed an allegoriciil intimation as to 
the ultimate destiny of the new Emperor. It is one of those 
stories based perhaps upon some actual incident, but improved 
and embellished in the light of later events, so as to bear 
the appearance of a mysterious auguiy. It belongs to the 
general atmosphere of mystery that seemed to envelop the 
careers of the three young squires of Bardunes, whose 
destinies had been so closely interwoven. The prophecy of 
the hermit of Philomelion, the raving of the slave-girl of 
Michael Bangab^,^ and the incident now to be related,^ mark 
stages in the development of the drama. 

Since Michael the Amoriau bad been rewarded by 
Nicephorus for his desertion of the rebel Bordaues, we lose 
sight of his career. He seems to have remained an officer in 
the Anatolic Theme, of which he had been appointed Count 
of the tent, and when Leo the Armenian became the 
strat^gos of that province ^ the old comrades renewed their 
friendship.^ Leo acted as sponsor to Michael's son ; ^ and 
Michael played some port in bringing about Leo's elevation. 
The latter is said to have shrunk from taking the great step, 

' Pseudo-Simeon, 603. This is one at ConsUntinople (Panchenko, Kat, 

of the notices |ieculiur to this MoL viii. 234). 

chronicle and not found in our other s ConsUiitinePornhyrogeunetoswas 

authorities. I have coiyccturtHl that conscious of thin Jramaiic develo|>. 

the source was the Scriptor lucertus, meut. We may trace liis hand in the 

of whose work we possess the valuable comment (in Cunt, Tk, 23) tliat the 

fragmunt frequently cited in these prophecy of Philomelion was the first 

notes. See Bury, ^ Source of Smucon, ^ sketch, and the words of the 

Matjtster B,Z. 1.572(1892). Note de sUve-girl 'second colours "—^cj^cpd 

Boor s euiendation tyvpip for ir),vpip ^^,^ xf^iMra in i¥ ^vypaipi^ rats 

{K6iiri¥) in this passage, and ci». above. ^porepaif iiifJiM^irra ainM, 

L22, u. 2. On most of the coins of s t t^ u ri ^ ; t » i :» /v .j 

o, which are of the ordinary type of ' To'f }y Geuesips, 7. and in Cont. 

this iieriod. his son ConsUntine ap- ^''- ^^ (^^'^"' ^enesios). 

fiears beardless on the reverse. A seal, * Oont, Th. 12,i. See above, p. 12. 

which teems to belong to these It is not clear whether Michael's ollice 

Emperors, with a cross potent on the was still that of K6/irft Trjt Khprnt of 

obverse, and closely resembling one the Anatolic Theme. Qcn. 7 describes 

type of the silver coinage of these him as tS>v airrw lwwoK6fiup wputrdpxv 

£mi>erors and of their predecessors (cp. Coni. Th. 19), which seems to 

Michael and Theophylactus (see niean that ho was the private proto- 

Wroth, PI. xlvii. 4, 11, 12), is pre- s^m^or of Leo as strategos. 

served in the Russian Arch. Institute ^ Gen. 12i5. 
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as he was not sure that be would obtain simultaneous recogni- 
tion in the oamp and in the capital, and Michael the Usper, 
threatening to slay him if he did not consent, undertook to 
make the necessary arrangements.^ When Leo entered the 
city be was met and welcomed by the whole Senate near the 
Church of St. John the Fororunnor, whicli still stands, not 
far from the Golden Gate, and marks the site of the monastery 
of Studion. Accompanied by an acclaiming crowd, and closely 
attended by Michael his confidant, the new Augustus rode to 
the Palace. He Iialted in front of the Brazen Gate (Chalke) 
to worship before the great image of Christ wliich surmounted 
the portal. The Fifth Jjeo, who was afterwards to be such 
an ardent emulator of the third Emperor of his name, now 
dismounted, and paid devotion to the figure restored by Irene 
iu pliice of that >^hich Leo the Isaurian had demolislied. 
Perhu})H the Armenian had not yet decided on pursuing an 
iconoelaHtic policy; in any cose he recognized that it would 
be a false step to suggest by any omission the idea that he 
was not strictly orthodox. Halting and dismounting he con- 
signed to the ciire of Michael the loose red military garment 
which he wore. This cloak, technically called an eaffle,^ and 
more popularly a kolohion, was worn without a belt Michael 
is said to have put on the " eagle " which the Emperor had 
put off. It is not clear whether this was strictly according 
to etiquette or not, but the incident was supposed to be an 
omen that Michael would succeed Leo. Another still more 
ominous incident is said to have followed. The Emperor did 
not enter by the Brazen Gate, but, having performed his act 
of devotion, proceeded past the Baths of Zeuxippos, and 
passing through the Hippodrome reached the Palace at the 
entrance known as the Skyla.' The Emperor walked rapidly 
through the gate, and Michael, hurrying to keep up with 
him, awkwardly trampled on the edge of his dress which 
touched the ground behind. 

It was said that Leo himself recognized the omen, but it 
certainly did not influence him in his conduct ; nor is there 

' Geu. 5, repeated in Cimt, Th. an iUustration in the Madrid MS. 

' dcr6t, also BiXaaaa^ CutU. Th, 19. of Skylitzea (reproduced in BeyliC>, 

Genesios says it was called a ko\6^iop VUahUatum hyzantinet 122). 

(a garment with very short sleeves, ' Compare the route of Theophilus 

whence its name ; cp. Ducange, Ulo9$, on the occasion of his triumph. See 

B,v.), The incident is the subject of below, p. 128. 
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anything to suggest that at this time Michael was jealous of 
Leo, or Leo suspicious of Michael The Emperor made him 
the Domestic or commander of the Excubitors, with rank of 
patrician, and treated him as a confidential adviser. Nor did 
lie forget his other comrade, who had served with him under 
Bardanes, but cleaved more faithfully to his patron than had 
either the Amorian or the Armenian. Thomas the Slavonian 
returned from Saracen territory, where he had lived in exile, 
and was now made Turmarch of the Federates. Thus the 
three squires of Bardanes are brought into association again. 
Another appointment which Leo made redounds to his credit, 
as his opponents grudgingly admitted. He promoted Manuel 
the Ihrotostrator, who had strongly opposed the resignation of 
Michael and his own elevation, to the rank of patrician and 
made him General of the Armeniacs. Manuel could hardly 
have looked for such favour ; he probably expected that his 
fee would be exile. He was a bold, outspoken man, and when 
Leo said to him, " You ouglit not to have advised the late 
Emperor and Procopia against my interests," he replied, " Nor 
ought you to have raised a hand against your benefactor and 
fellow-father," referring to the circumstance that Leo had stood 
as sponsor for a child of Michael.^ 

The revolution which established a new Emperor on the 
throne had been accomplished speedily and safely at a moment 
of great national peril The defences of the city had to be 
hastily set in order, and Krum, the Bulgarian victor, appeared 
before the walls within a week. Although the barbarians of 
the north had little chance of succeeding where the Saracen 
forces had more than once failed, and finally retired, the 
destruction which they wrought in the suburbs was a gloomy 
beginning for a new reign. The active hostilities of the 
Bulgarian prince claimed the solicitude of Leo for more than 
a year, when his death, as he was preparing to attack the 
capital again, led to the conclusion of a peace. 

On the eastern frontier the internal troubles of the 
Caliphate relieved the Empire from anxiety during this 

^ Or per)ia}Mi Michael for a child of 23. There is perhaps no need to sus- 

Leo (CVtA^. 77(. 24). Leo was the pect a conAision of the two Michaels. 

I^utifather of a sou of Michael the The advancements of Michael and 

Amoriau (Theophilus—iinless Michael Thomas are told in Gen. 12, that of 

had another son who died early), %b» Manuel only in CmU, Th, 
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reign, and, after the Bulgarian crisis had passed, Leo was able 
to deyote his attention to domestic administration. But of 
his acts almost nothing has been recorded except of those 
connected with bis revival of iconoclasm. His warfare against 
image-worship was the conspicuous feature of his rule, and, 
occupied with execrating his ecclesiastical policy, the chroniclers 
have told us little of his other work& Yet his most' bitter 
adversaries were compelled unwillingly to confess^ that his 
activity in providing for the military defences of the Empire 
and for securing the administration of justice was 'deserving of 
all commendation. This waH the judgment of the Patriarch 
Nicephorus, who cannot be accused of partiality. He said 
after the death of Leo: "The Roman Empire has lost an 
impious but great guardian."^ He neglected no measure 
which seemed likely to prove advantageous to the State ; and 
this is high praise from the mouths of adversaries. He was 
severe to criminals, and he endeavoured, in appointing judges 
and governors, to secure men who were superior to bribes. 
No one could say that love of money was one of the Emperor's 
weak points. In illustration of his justice the following 
anecdote is told. One day as he was issuing from the Palace, 
a man accosted him and complained of a bitter wrong which 
had been done him by a certain senator. The lawless noble 
had carried off the poor man's attractive wife and had kept 
lier in his own possession for a long time. The husband had 
complained to the Prefect of the City, but complained in vain. 
The guilty senator had influence, and the Prefect was a 
respecter of pei*sons. The Emperor immediately commanded 
one of his attendants to bring the accused noble and the 
Prefect to his presence. The ravisher did not attempt to 
deny the charge, and the minister admitted that the matter 
had come before him. Leo enforced the penalties of the law, 
and stripped the unworthy Prefect of his office.* 

Our authorities tell us little enough about the administra- 
tion of this sovran, and their praise is bestowed reluctantly. 
But it is easy to see that he was a strenuous ruler, of the 

' Gen. 17-18. for show. Gieseler regarded him as 

' Gen. 17. The aocount in Cmit. ** finer der bcsten Rcgenten" {Lehr- 

Th, 30 is taken from Genesios, but huch der KirchenfjcseJtidite, ii. 1, p. 4, 

the writer, on his own authority, ed. 4, 1840). 

^esoutLeotohavebeenahyjHxsritc, •' Gen. 18. 
to have feigned a love of justice 
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usual Bysantine type, deyoted to the duties of his post, and 
oonoerned to secure efficiency both in his tnilitaiy and civil 
officers. He transacted most of his State business in the long 
hall in the Palace which was called the Lausiakos. There his 
secretaries, who were noted for efficiency, worked under his 
directions.^ In undertakings of public utility his industry 
was unsparing. After the peace with Bulgaria he rebuilt and 
restored the cities of Thrace and Macedonia, and himself with 
a military retinue mode a progress in those provinces, to for- 
ward and superintend the work.^ He personally supervised 
the drill and discipline of the army.^ 

§ 2. Conspiracy of Michael and Murder of Leo 

The reign of Leo closes with another act in the historical 
drama which opened with the revolt of Burdanes Turcus. We 
have seen how the Emperor Leo bestowed offices on his two 
companions, Michael and Thomas. But Michael was not to 
prove himself more loyal to his Armenian comrade who had 
outstripped him than he had formerly shown himself to his 
Armenian master who had trusted him. Thomas indeed had 
faithfully clung to the desperate cause of the rebel ; but he 
was not to bear himself with equal faith to a more legitimate 
lord. 

The treason of Thomas is not by any means as clear as the 
treason of Michael But this at least seems to be certain, 
that towards the end of the year 820 ^ he organized a revolt 
in the East ; that the Emperor, forming a false conception of 
the danger, sent an inadequate force, perliaps under an incom- 
petent commander, to quell the rising, and that this force was 
defeated by the rebel 

But with Thomas we have no further concern now ; our 
instant concern is with the commander of the Excubitors, who 
was more directly under the Imperial eye. It appears that 
Michael had fallen under the serious suspicion of the Emperor. 

* Gen. 18. than a month or two before Leo*a 

* 76. 28. For his new wall at death, Leo would have been con- 
RlachcrnaM Hee below, p. 94. Mtrained to deal seriously with it, 

^ Coni, Th, 30. and we should have heard aLout 

* The date is not given, but may be the operations. For the statement of 
inferrttl with tolerable certainty. If Michael in his letter to Lewis the 
the rebellion had broken out sooner Hous see Appendix V. 
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Tiie evidence against him was so weighty that he had hardlj 
suooeeded in freeing himself from the charge of treason. He 
was a rough man, without education or breeding; and while 
he could not speak polite Oreek, his tongue lisped insolently 
againpt the Emperor. Perliupe he imagined that Leo was 
afraid of him ; for, coarse and untrained as he may have been» 
Michael prov^ himself afterwards to be a man of ability, and 
does not strike us as one who was likely to have been a reck* 
less babbler. He spoke doubtless these treasonable things in 
the presence of select friends, but he must have known well 
how perilous words he uttered. The matter came to the ears 
of the Emperor, who, unwilling to resort to any extreme 
measure on hearsay, not only set eavesdroppers to watch the 
words and deeds of his disaffected officer, but took care that he 
should be privately admonished to control his tongue. These 
offices he specially entrusted to the Logothete of the Course, 
John Hexubulios, a discreet and experienced man, whom we 
met before on the occasion of the return of Michael Bangabci 
to the city after the defeat at Hadrianople.* We may feel 
surprise that he who tlien reproved Michael I. for his folly in 
leaving the army in Leo's hands, should now be the trusted 
minister of Leo himself. But we shall find him still 
holding office and enjoying influence in the reign of Leo's 
successor. The same man who has tlie confidence of the First 
Michael, and warns him against Leo, wins the confidence of 
Leo, and warns him against another Michael, then wins 
the confidence of the Second Michael, and advises him on his 
dealing with an unsuccessful rebel.' Had the rebellion of 
Thomas prospered, Hexabulios would doubtless have been a 
trusted minister of Thomas too. 

Michael was deaf to the warnings and rebukes of the 
Logothete of the Course ; he was indifferent to the dangers 
in which his unruly talk seemed certain to involve him. 
The matter came to a crisis on Christmas Eve, a.d. 820. 
Hexabulios had gained information which pointed to a con- 
spiracy organized by Michael and had laid it before the 
Emperor. The peril which threatened the throne could no 
longer be overlooked, and the wrath of Leo himself was 
furious. Michael was arrested, and the day before the feast 

^ Above, p. 27. a Below, p. 106. 
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of Christmas was spent in proving his guilt. The inquiiy 
was held in the chamber of the State Secretaries,^ and the 
Emperor presided in person. The proofs of guilt were so 
clear and oyerwhelming that the prisoner himself was con- 
strained to confess his treason. After such a long space of 
patience the wrath of the judge was all the more terrible, 
and he passed the unusual sentence that his old companion- 
in-arms should be fastened to a pole and cast into the 
furnace which heated the baths of the Palace. That the 
indignity might be greater, an ape was to be tied to the 
victim, in recollection perhaps of the old Roman punishment 
of parricides. 

This sentence would have been earned out and the reign 
of Leo would not have come to an untimely end, if the Empress 
Tbeodosia had not intervened. Shocked at the news of the 
atrocious sentence, she rose from her couch, and, not even 
taking time to put on her slippers, rushed to the Emperor's 
presence, in oitler to prevent its execution. If she had 
merely exclaimed against the barbarity of the decree, she 
might not have compassed her wish, but the very day of the 
event helped her. It was Cliristmas Eve. How could the 
Emperor dare, with hands stained by such foul cruelty, to 
receive the holy Sacrament on the morrow ? Must he not be 
ashamed that such an act should be associated with the feast 
of the Nativity? These arguments appealed to the pious 
Christian. But Theodosia had also an argument which might 
appeal to the pinident sovran : let the punishment be 
postponed ; institute a stricter investigation, and discover the 
names of all those who have been implicated in the plot. 
The appeal of the Empress was not in vain. Her counsels 
and her entreaties affected the mind of her husband. But 
while he consented to defer his final decision, it would seem 
that he had misgivings, and that some dim feeling of danger 
entered into him. He is reported to have said : " Wife, you 
have released my soul from sin to-day ; perhaps it will soon 
cost me my life too. You and our children will see what 
shall happen." 

In those days men were ready to see fatal omens and 

' Gen. 2Q wtfX t^ rwv d^iiK/nrrlup far from the Lausiakos (cp. Bieliaev, 
X«^poy. These offices were situated uot i. 157). 
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foreshadowingB in every chance event and random word. The 
Emperor lay awake long on the night foUowing that Christmas 
Eve, tossing in his mind divers grave omens, which seemed 
to point to some mortal peril, and to signify Michael as the 
instrument. There was the unlucky chance that on the day 
of his coronation Michael had trodden on his cloak. But 
there were other signs more serious and more recent From 
a book of oracles and symbolic pictures ^ Leo had discovered 
the time of his death. A lion pierced in the throat with a 
sword was depicted between the letters Chi and Phi. These 
are the first letters of the Greek expressions^ which mean 
Christmas and Epiphany, and therefore the symbol was 
explained that the Imperial lion was to be slain between 
those two feasts. As the hours went on to Christmas morning 
the lion might feel uneasy in liis lair. And a strange dream, 
which he had dreamt a sliort time before, expressly signified 
that Michael would 1>e the cause of his death. The Patriarch 
Tarasius had appeared to him with threatening words and 
gestures, and had called sternly upon one Michael to slay the 
sinner. It seemed to Leo that Michael obeyed the command, 
and that he himself was left half dead. 

Tortured with such fears the Emperor bethought him to 
make further provisions for the safety of the prisoner whose 
punishment he had deferred. He summoned the keeper 
(papias) of the Palace and bade him keep Michael in one of 
the rooms which were assigned to the Palace-sweepers, and to 
fasten his feet in fetters. Leo, to make things doubly sure, 
kept the key of the fetters in the pocket of his under-garment. 
But still his fears would not let him slumber, and as the night 
wore on he resolved to convince himself with his own eyes 
that the prisoner was safe. Along the passages which led 
to the room which for the time had been turned into a 
dungeon, there were locked doors to pass. But they were 
not solid enough to shut out the Emperor, who was a strong 
man and easily smashed or unhinged them. He found the 
prisoner sleeping on the pallet or bench of the keeper, and the 
keeper himself sleeping on the floor. He saw none save 
these two, but unluckily there was another present who saw 

1 iK TWOS fvfipdKuc^t ^IpXov (Gen. 21). 
■* XfHffTou if yi¥ini9is and (rd) 0wra. 
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him. A little boy * iu the service of Michael, who had been 
allowed (doubtless irregularly) to bear his master company, 
heard the approaching steps and crept under the couch, from 
which hiding-place he observed the movements of Leo, whom 
he recognized as the Emperor by his red boota Leo bent 
over Michael and laid his hand on his breast, to discover 
whether the beating of his heart pointed to anxiety or 
security. When there was no response to his touch, the 
Emperor marvelled much that his prisoner enjoyed such a 
sound and careless sleep. But he was vexed at the circum- 
stance that the keeper had resigned his couch to the criminal ; 
such leniency seemed undue and suspicious. Perhaps he was 
vexed too that the guardian was himself asleep. In any case 
the lad under the bed observed him, as he was retiring from 
the cell, to shake his hand threateningly at both the guardian 
and the prisoner. The unseen spectator of Leo's visit reported 
the matter to his master, and when the keeper of the Palace 
saw that he too was in jeopardy they took common counsel 
to save their lives. The only chance was to efifect a com- 
munication with the other conspirators, whose names had 
not yet been revealed. The Emi)eror had directed that, if 
Michael were moved to confess his sins and wished for gliostly 
consolation, the oflSces of a priest should not be withheld from 
him, and the matter was entrusted to a certain Tlieoktistos, 
who was a servant of Michael, perhaps one of the Excubitors. 
It certainly seems strange that Leo, who took such anxious 
precautions in other ways, should have allowed the condemned 
to hold any converse with one of his own faithful dependants. 
The concession proved fatal. The keeper led Theoktistos to 
Michael's presence, and Theoktistos soon left the Palace, under 
the plea of fetching a minister of religion, but really in order 
to arrange a plan of rescue with the other conspirators. He 
assured the accomplices that, if they did not come to deliver 
the prisoner from death, Michael would not hesitate to reveal 
their names. 

The plan of rescue which the conspirators imagined and 
carried out was simple enough ; but its success depended on 
the circumstance that the season was winter and the mornings 
dark. It was the custom that the choristers who chanted the 

* The boy was au euuuch (Gen. 23). 
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matins in the Palace Chapel of St Stephen ^ should enter by 
the Ivory Gate at daybreak, and as soon as they sang the 
morning hymn, the Emperor used to enter the church. The 
conspirators arrayed themselves in clerical robes, and having 
concealed daggers in the folds, mingled with the choristers 
who were waiting for admission at the Ivoiy Gate. Under 
the cover of the gloom easily escaping detection, they entered 
the Palace and hid themselves in a dark comer of tlie chapeL 
Leo, wlio was proud of his singing (according to one writer he 
sang execrably, but another, by no means well disposed to him, 
states that he had an unusually melodious voice ^), arrived 
punctually to take part in the Christmas service, and harbour- 
ing no suspicion of the danger which lurked so near. It was a 
chilly morning, and both the Emperor and the priest who led the 
service had protected themselves against the cold by wearing 
peaked felt caps. At a passage in the service which the 
Emperor used to sing with special unction, the signal was 
given and the conspirators leaped out from their hiding-place. 
The likeness in head-dress, and also a certain likeness in face 
and figure, between Leo and the chief of the officiating clergy, led 
at first to a blunder. The weapons of the rebels were directed 
against the priest, but he saved his life by uncovering his head 
and showing that he was bald. Leo, meanwhile, who saw his 
danger, had used the momentary respite to rush to the altar 
and seize some sacred object, whether the cross itself, or the 
chain of the censer, or a candelabrum, as a weapon of defence. 
When this was shattered by the swords of the foes who 
surrounded him and only a useless fragment remained in his 
hands, he turned to one of them who was distinguished above 
the others by immense stature and adjured him to spare his life. 

' Acta Davidis, etc., 229 «rard rdi» Bieliaev) thought that the church 
roD vpufTOfAdpTvpot Src^di^ov ra^i' r^y (which Gen. and Cont, Th. do not 
ivSop dvTa T(a¥ ficLaiXtliav 4¥ rdvi^ r^ identify) is that of the Lord, wliieh 
iTt\€yopiiif(fi Ad4»¥rf. But Nicetas ( Vil, was also close to Daphne. The 
Ign, 216) places the murder in the Armenian historian Wardan (see Mar- 
Church of the Virgin of the Pharos, quart, Streifziigty 404) says that the 
and this is accented by £bersolt(155), keeper of the prison was a friend of 
who consequently gets into dilliculties Michael and bribed the /iayyXa/Strac 
about the Ivory Gate. From Gen. 24 (palace-guards ), and that they exe- 
it is clear that this gate was an ex- cuted the murder. He also mentions 
Urior gate of the Palace (this is in the intervention of the Empress, 
accordance with Constantine, (7<;r. 600), 'Gen. p. 19 ao^apbp 4fifi<M¥ xal 
doubtless communicating with the KaK6pv$fiott hut Cont. Th, 39 Ijp ydp 
Hiiqiodrome, and close to the Daphne 0i^cc re e(f4Ma¥ot ical ip rcut tJ^tXtfiSlait riay 
^ Labarte (122 ; followed by tear* {mIvo KoipoO d¥0pufTufp riiuraTot. 
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But the giant, who for his height was nicknamed ** One-and-a- 
halC ^ swore a great oath that the days of Leo were numbered, 
and with the word brought down his sword so heavily on the 
shoulder of his victim that not only was the arm cut from 
the body, but the implement whicli the hand still held was 
cleft and bounded to a distant spot of the building. The 
Imperial head was then cut off, and the work of murder and 
rescue was accomplished.' 

Thus perished the Armenian Leo more fouUy than any 

Roman Emperor since Maurice was slain by Phocaa He was, 

as even his enemies admitted (apart from his religious policy), 

an excellent ruler, and a rebellion against him, not caused by 

ecclesiastical discontent, was inexcusable. Michael afterwards 

declared, in palliation of the conspiracy, that Leo had shown 

himself to be unequal to coping with the rebellion of Thomas, 

and that this incompetence had caused discontent among the 

leading men of the State. But this plea cannot be oilmitted ; 

for although Thomas defeated a small force which Leo, not 

fully realizing the danger, had sent against him, there is no 

reason to suppose that, when he was fully informed of the 

forces and numbers of the rebel, he would have shown himself 

less able or less energetic in suppressing the insurrection than 

Michael himself. Certainly his previous conduct of warfare 

was not likely to suggest to his ministei*s that he was 

incapable of dealing with a revolt But in any case we have 

no sign, except Michael's own statement, that the rebellion of 

Thomas was already formidable. We must conclude that the 

conspiracy was entirely due to Michael's personal ambition, 

stimulated perhaps by the signs and omens and soothsayings 

of which the air was full. It does not appear that the 

religious question entei*ed into the situation ; for Michael was 

himself favoura)>le to icondclasm. 

The body of the slain Emperor was cast by his murderers 
into some sewer or outhouse ^ for tlie moment. It was after- 

* h KoX IjfuffVf set Gen. 25. From 
Cmf. Th, 39 we ^et another fact aljout 
the giant: he belonged to t lie ramily 
•ftlie KramUmites. 
j 'There was a ittory told that at 
^ very hour at which the deed 

^ wrought, four o'clock in the 

"^oniing, some sailors, sailing on tlie 

^ Wnl a strange voice in the air, 



which they interpreted to signify 
some )>ortentous event. See Gen. 26, 
Ctmi. Th. 10. C]i. the story told of the 
death of Wala of Corbie (a.d. 836) : 
Simson, Ludwig, ii. 157. 

' Gen. 26 ip ct^Xoccd^tf-i x^pois roct 
wp6s rb ^(c/uor (5. seems to mean a 
receptacle for newerage ; not noticed 
in Ducaiige's Uhss.). 
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wards dragged naked from the Palace by the " Gate of Spoils ** 
to the Hippodrome,^ to be exposed to the spurns of the 
populace, which had so lately trembled in the presence of the 
form which they now insulted From the Hippodrome the 
corpse was borne on the back of a horse or mule to a harbour 
and embarked in the same boat whicli was to convey the 
widow and the children of the Emperor to a lonely and lowly 
exile in the island of PrdtS. Here a new sorrow was in store 
for Theodosia : the body of the son who was called by her own 
name was to be laid by that of his father. The decree had 
gone forth that the four sons were to be made eunuchs, in 
order that they might never aspire to recover the throne from 
which their father had fallen. The same measure which Leo 
had meted to his predecessor's children was dealt out to his 
own offspring. Theodosius, who was probably the youngest of 
the brothers, did not survive the mutilation, and he was 
buried with I^o. There is a tale that one of the other 
brothers, but it is not quite clear whether it was Constan tine 
or Basil,^ lost his power of speech from the same cause, but 
that by devout and continuous prayer to God and to St. 
Gregory, whose image had been set up in the island, his voice 
was restored to him. The third son, Gregory, lived to 
become in later years bishop of Syracuse. Both Basil and 
Gregory repented of their iconoclastic errors, and iconodule 
historians spoke of them in after days as " great in virtue." ^ 

But although Michael, with a view to Iiis own security, 
dealt thus cruelly winh the boys, he did not leave the family 
destitute. He gave them a portion of Leo's property for their 
sup}x>rt, but he assigned them habitations in different places. 
The sons were confined in Prot6, while the wife and the mother 
of Leo were allowed to dwell " safely and at their own will " in a 
more verdant and charming island of the same group, Chalkitt^s, 
which is now known as Halki.^ 



' There is a picture of the scene in 
the Madrid MS. of Skylitzes (Heyli^, 
V Habitation byzantine, 106 ). Partisans 
of Michael ai)i»ear above the roof of 
the Palace to illustrate the chronicler's 
words (Cedrcnus, ii. 67) 5td rb r^i> 
pa(rl\€to¥ aiXiiif HirXoit olKtloit wdifTO$€¥ 

•-* CoiU. Th. 47 Kufparamwat 6 
fA€TOPOfAaa0(lf Baffl\€ios, This, of 



course, is a mistake. Constantino 
was not Basil. The renaming was of 
Symbatios, who became Constantino 
{ib. 41 ; below, j>. 68). It seems prob- 
able that Basil was meant, as we 
find the story told of him in Pseudo- 
Simeon, 619. 

» Gen. 99. 

^ Cont, Th. 46, where their retreat 
is designated as the monastery rwv 
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§ 3. The Revival of leonoelasm 

The revival of image-worship by the Empress Irene and 
the authority of the Council of Nicaea had not extinguished 
the iconoclastic doctrine, which was still obstinately main- 
tained by powerful parties both in the Court circles of 
Byzantium and in the army. It is not surprising that the 
Btruggle sliottld have been, however unwisely, renewed. The 
first period of iconoclasm and persecution, which was initiated 
by Leo the Isaurian, lasted for more than fifty, the second, 
which was initiated by Leo the Ai-menian, for less than thirty 
years. The two periods are distinguished by the greater 
prominence of tlie dogmatic issues of the question in the 
later epoch, and by the circumstance tliat the persecution was 
less violent and more restricted in its range. 

We have already seen that Leo, before he entered Constan- 
tinople to celebrate his coronation, wrote to assure the Patriarch 
of his orthodoxy.* No hint is given that this letter was a 
reply to a previous communication from the Patriarch. We 
may suppose that Leo remembered how Nicephorus had exacted 
a written declaration of orthodoxy from Michael, and wislied 
to anticipate such a demand. We know not in what terms 
the letter of Leo was couched, but it is possible that he gave 
Nicephorus reason to believe that he would be ready to sign 
a more formal document to the same effect after his coronation. 
The crowned Emperor, however, evaded tlie formality, which 
the uncrowned Emperor had perhaps promised or suggested ; 
and thus when he afterwards repudiated the Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council he could not legally be said to 



StffTOTU¥. I know 110 other reference 
to thiM cloister, but infer that it wan 
ill Halki from the letter of Theodore 
of Studion to Thcodosia and her son 
Basil (ii. 204 ^ircidi) di dircd6j^ i^/xf 
wapd rot) fuydXov paffiKiiot ij Ptjaot rijt 
XoXxirov tit KaTOiKifTifpioif), Tlicodore 
complains that the ahhot and niouks 
had been turned out of their house to 
make room for Theudo!«ia, and have no 
liome. The letter might sugi^est that 
Basil WAR with ThetMiosiu (in contra- 
diction to the statement of Cunt. 2*h.)^ 
but the inference is not necessary an<l 
the suiierscription may be inaccurate. 
For a description of Halki and its 



monasteries, see Schlumberger, op. eit. 
102 $qq. 

> Thcoph. 502 Y/xl^ci iUp NiKri^pi^ 
Ttf xarpidpxv fk wtpl r^ iavrov 6p$0' 

ci^X^f noi ivi¥€{Hr€<at vlHtov rod tcpdrovt 
ivi\a^ff0(u. This statement of Theo- 
i)hanes is most ini|iortAnt and seems to 
be the key to the difliculty. Theophanes 
does not say a word in prejudice of Leo. 
Ho wrote probably very soon after 
Luo*8 accession and before the icono- 
clastic iK)licy had l>eeu announced. If 
tico hau signed, like Michael, a formal 
document, Theophanes would almost 
certainly have mentioned it. 
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have broken solemn engagements. But his adversaries were 
eager to represent him as having broken faith. According 
to one account,^ he actually signed a solemn undertaking to 
preserve inviolate the received doctrines of the Church ; and 
this he flagrantly violated by his war against images. 
According to the other account,' he definitely promised to 
sign such a document after his coronation, but, when it came 
to the point, refused. The first ^tory seizes the fact of his 
reassuring letter to Nicephorus and represents it as a binding 
document ; the second story seizes the fact that Leo after his 
coronation declined to bind himself, and represents this 
refusal us a breach of a definite promise. 

The iconoclastic doctrine was still widely prevalent in the 
army, and was held by many among the higher classes in the 
capital. If it had not possessed a strong body of adherents, 
the Emperor could never have thought of reviving it. That 
he committed a mistake in policy can hardly be disputed in 
view of subsequent events. Nicephorus L, in preserving the 
settlement of the Council of Nicaea, while he allowed icono- 
clasts perfect freedom to propagate their opinions, had proved 
himself a competent statesman. For, considered in the interest 
of ecclesiastical tranquillity, the great superiority of image- 
worship to iconoclasm lay in the fact that it need not lead to 
persecution or oppression. The iconoclasts could not be com- 
pelled to worship pictures, they had only to endure the offence 
of seeing them and abstiiin from insulting them ; whereas the 
adoption of an iconoclastic policy rendered persecution inevit- 
able. The course pursued by Nicephorus seems to have been 



' Scr. Iiicert. 340 xpfntpw iroci^af 
l9i6xfipo¥ ; cp. 349. Simeon {Leo Gr, 
207) ^t^antxrat aOr^ iyy pdi/xas rtpl rijt 
iavToO dpOoio^lat (cp. Vers, Slav, 90 ; 
Add, Oeorij, ed. Mur. 679 has rb 
iyypa4>w — Mcriiffat). Hirsch is the 
onlj modern authority since Lebeau 
(xii. 297) who accepts tliis account 
(22). According to Vit, Tluod, Onipt. 
665, Leo gave an undertaking at the 
time of the coronation. 

* IgnatiUM, ru, Niccyh. Pair. 163. 
164 : Nicephorus sent nn claliorate 
form (r6/i09), containing the orthodox 
creed, to Leo before his coronation ; 
^ '*" asMciitcd to its contents, but post- 
^ signing until the diadem Mas 



placed on his head ; then ^inipq. r^t 
fiaaCKflat ritUftat Kal af'^tt h 6€«Hp6pot 
Ttf r^t dpOoSo^lat rdfiip rbv dfyrt^pyj 
/3a<rcX^a Kan^T(iy€¥ i¥ffiifii^aff0at 6 di 
KparaiQt axiift¥tiro. This story may 
be near the truth though it is told by 
a i>artisan. It is repeated by Genesios, 
etc., and accepted bv Finlay, ii. 113 
(who here confounds the ratriarcli 
with the deacon Ignatius), Hergen- 
riither, i. 234, and most writers. Hefele 
leaves tlie question open (iv. 1). 
Ignatius relates that the Patriarch, 
when placing the crown on Leo*H head, 
felt as if he were pricked by thorns 
(164). 
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perfeoUy latiafaotorj aud snooeasAil in seouring the peace of 

the Church. 

All this, however, must have been as obvious to Leo the 
Armenian as it seems to us. He cannot have failed to realuee 
the powerful opposition which a revival of iconoclasm would 
arouse ; yet he resolved to disturb the tranquil condition of 
the ecclesiastical world and enter upon a dangerous and dis- 
agreeable conflict with the monks. 

Most of the Eastern Emperors were theologians as well 
as statesmen, and it is highly probable that Leo's personal 
conviction of the wrongfulness of icon-worship/ and the fact 
that this conviction was shared by many prominent people 
and widely diffused in the Asiatic Themes, would have 
been sufficient to induce him to revive an aggressive icono- 
clastic policy. But there was certainly another motive which 
influenced his decision. It was a patent fact that the icono- 
clastic Emperors had been conspicuously strong and successful 
rulers, whereas the succeeding period, during wliich tlie worship 
of images had been encouraged or permitted, was marked by 
weakness and some signal disasters. The day is not yet 
entirely past for men, with vague ideas of the nexus of cause 
and eflect, to attribute the failures and successes of nations to 
the wrongness or soundness of their theological beliefs ; and 
even now some who read the story of Leo's reign may 
sympathize with him in his reasoning that the iconoclastic 
doctrine was proved by events to be pleasing in the sight of 
Heaven. We are told that " he imitated the Isaurian Emperors 
Leo and Constantino, whose heresy he revived, wishing to 
live many years like them and to become illustrious." - 

To the ardent admirer of Leo the Isaurian, his own name 
seemed a good omen in days when men took such coincidences 
seriously; and to make the pamllel between his own case 
and that of his model nearer still, he changed the Armenian 
name of his eldest sou Symbatios and designated him Con- 
stantino.^ The new Coustantine was crowned and proclaimed » 
Augustus at the end of 813, when the Bulgarians were still ^ 

' Tliat the iconoclastic policy of Leo siantin V, cajj. viii. See also Scbenk, 

III. and Constantino V. is not to be B.Z. v. 272 aqq.\ Br^hier, 4142. This 

explained by '* considerations of ad- applies to the later iconoclasts also. 

miniHtrative and military interest" « Scr. Incert. 346, 349. 

has been shown by Lombard, C<m- ^ lb, 346. Cp. Oen. 26. 
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devaatating in Thrace or just after they had retreated, and it 
pleased Leo to hear the soldiers shouting the customary 
acclamations in honour of *" Leo and Constantino." Propitious 
names . inaugurated an Armenian dynasty which might rival 
the Isaurian. 

Stories were told in later times, by orthodox fanatics who 
execrated his memory, of sinister influences which were brought 
to bear on Leo and determine his iconoclastic policy. And 
here, too, runs a thread of that drama in which he was one 
of the ch^ef actors. The prophecy of the hermit of Philo- 
melion had come to pass, and it is said that Leo, in grateful 
recognition, sent a messenger with costly presents to seek out 
the true prophet But when the messenger arrived at Philo- 
melion he found that the man was dead and that another 
monk named Sabbatios had taken possession of his hut. 
Sabbatios was a zealous opponent of image-worship, and he 
prophesied to the messenger in violent language. The 
Empress Irene he reviled as "Leopardess" and "Bacchant," 
he perverted the name of Tarasius to " Taraxios " (Disturber), 
and he foretold that God would overturn the throne of Leo 
if Leo did not overturn images and pictures.^ 

The new prophecy from Philomelion is said to have alarmed 
the Emperor, and he consulted his friend Theodotos Eassiteros 
on the matter. We already met this Theodotos playing a part 
in the story of the possessed damsel who foretold Leo's 
elevation. Whatever basis of fact these stories may have, we 
can safely infer that Theodotos was an intimate adviser of the 
Emperor. On this occasion, according to the tale, he did not 
deal straightforwardly with his master. He advised Leo to 
consult a certain Antonius, a monk who resided in the capital; 
but in the meantime Theodotos himself secretly repaired to 
Antonius and primed him for the coming interview. It was 
arranged that Antonius should urge the Emperor to adopt the 
doctrine of Leo the Isaurian and should prophesy that he 
would reign till his seventy-second year. Leo, dressed as a 
private individual, visited the monk at night, and his faith 

* Gen. 13 (repeated in Cont, Th,), describes himself as Sesuch the lord of 

It may be one of the tales which earthquakes, addresses Leo as " Alex- 

Genesios derived from rumour (^^/ai?)* ander," and prophesies that he will 

but it is also told in the A))t5/. Synod, reduce the Bulgarians if he a1)oli8he8 

Orient, lui Theoph. 3U8, where SabbatioM icons. 
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was oonfirtned when Antoniiu reoogniied him. This story, 
which, of course, we cannot unreservedly believe, became 
current at the time, and was handed down to subsequent 
generations in a verse pasquinade composed by Theophanes 
Confessw.^ 

The Emperor discovered a valuable assistant in a young 
man known as John the Grammarian,^ who had the distinc- 
tion of earning as many and as bitter maledictions from the 
orthodox party of the time and from subsequent orthodox 
historians as were ever aimed at Manes or at Arius or at 
Leo III. He was one of the most learned men of hie day, 
and, like most learned men who fell foul of the Church in 
the middle ages, he was accused of practising the black art. 
His accomplishments and scientific ability will appear more 
conspicuously when we meet him again some years hence 
as an illustrious figure in the reign of Theophilus. He 
was known by several names. We meet him as John the 
Seader, more usually as John the Grammarian ; but those who 
detested him used the opprobrious titles of Hylilas,^ by which 
they understood a forerunner and coadjutor of tlie devil, or 
Lekanomaiitis, meaning that he conjured with a dish. His 
parentage, if the account is true, was characteristic. He was 
the son of one Pankratios, a liermit, who from childhood had 
been possessed with a demon. But all the statements of our 
authorities with respect to John are coloured by animosity 
because he was an iconoclast. Patriarchs and monks loved to 
drop a vowel of his name and call him " Jaunes " after tlie 
celebrated magician, just as they loved to call the Emperor 
Leo " Chame-leon." 

The project of reviving iconoclasm was begun warily and 
silently; Leo had determined to make careful preparations 
before he declared himsel£ At Pentecost, 814, John the 
Grammarian, assisted by several colleagues,^ began to prepare 

\ Gen. 15. in Cedrenus, ii. 144), CoiU. Th, 154— 

- See Scr. Incert. 349, 350. a distinguished family in Constanti- 

' lb. It is not quite clear, however, nople, which St Martin {apud Lcbeau, 

whether this obscure name was ap- xiii. 14) thinks was of Armenian 

l»h«| to .Fohn or to l»ankratio8 his origin. His brother bore the Armenian 

fttUcr. Pseudo-Simeon (606) inter- name Arsabcr, and liis father's name 

I'wta the iiassagc in the former sense, Pankratios may be a hellenization of 

«imI I have followed him. See Hirsch, Uagrat 

332. lie belouge<l to the family of * Besides Bishop Antonius, men- 

llie Morocharzamioi (Morocharzanioi tioned below, the other members of 
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an elaborate work against the worship of images. The 
Emperor provided him with full powers to obtain access to any 
libraries that he might wish to consult Eare and ancient 
books were scattered about in monasteries and churches, and 
this notice suggests that it was not easy for private individuals 
to obtain permission to handle them. It is said that the zeal 
of the scholar was increased by a promise of Leo to appoint 
him Patriarch, in case it should be found necessary to remove 
Nicephorus. John and his colleagues collected many books 
and made an extensive investigation. Of coui*se their opponents 
alleged that they found only what they sought, and sought 
only for passages which might seem to tell in favour of 
iconoclasm, while they ignored those which told against it. 
The Acts of the Synod of 753 gave them many references, and 
we are told how they placed marks in the books ut the relevant 
passages.^ 

It was desirable to have a bishop in the commission, and 
in July a suitable person was found in Antonius, the bishop 
of Syllaion in Pamphylia.' He is said to have been originally 
a lawyer and a schoolmaster, and in consequence of some 
scandal to have found it advisable to enter a monastery. He 
became an abbot, and, although his behaviour was loose and 
unseemly, " God somehow allowed him " to become bishop of 
Syllaion. His indecent behaviour seems to have consisted in 
amusing the young monks with funny tales and practical jokes. 
He was originally orthodox and only adopted the heresy in 
order to curry favour at the Imperial Court. Such is the 
sketch of the man drawn by a writer who was violently 
prejudiced against him and all his party.' 

Private apartments in the Palace were assigned to the 
committee, and the bodily wants of the members were so well 
provided for that their opponents described them as living like 
pigs.* In the tedious monotony of their work they were 
consoled by delicacies supplied from the Imperial kitchen, and 

the commission were the laymen ' e/r roi>t rbiwwt ipOa iitfMKw), 

Joannes SpekUs and Kutychianos, s Syllaion was near the inland 

members of the Senate, and the monks Kibyra (see Anderson's Map of Asia 

Leontios and Zosimas (Thcosteriktos, Minor). 

Vit, Nicet, xxix., who adds that j a«* t ^ 

Zosimas soon afterwards died in con- ^^' incert. 351. 

sequence of having his nose cut off as ^ Ignatius, Vit, Nic. PcUr. 165 t6 

a punishment for adultery). wp6t rpv^^ ffvQp SIktip dwcrd^at cu^oit 

Scr. luoert. 350 {ffftfMia /SdXXorrct ffiuipiffiop. 
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while the learning and subtlety of John lightened the difficolties 
of the labour, the jests and buffoonery of the bishop might 
enliven the liours of relaxation. The work of research was 
carried on with scrupulous secrecy. Whenever any curious 
person asked the students what they were doing they said, 
" The Emperor commissioned us to consult these books, because 
some one told him that he has only a short time to reign ; that 
is the object of our search." ' 

In December the work of the commission was completed 
and the Emperor summoned Nicephorus to a private interview 
in the Palace.* Leo advocated the iconoclastic policy on the 
ground that the worship of images was a scandal in the army. 
" Let us make a compromise," he said, " to please the soldiers, 
and remove the pictures whicli are hung low." But Nicephorus 
was not disposed to compromise ; he knew that compromise in 
this matter would mean defeat. When Leo reminded him 
that image-worship was not ordained in the Gospels and laid 
down that the Gospels were the true standard of orthodoxy, 
Nicephorus asserted the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in 
successive ages. This interview probably did not last very 
long. The Patriarch was firm and the Emperor polite. Leo 
was not yet prepared to proceed to extremes, and Nicephorus 
still hoped for his conversion, even as we are told that Pope 
Gregory II. had hoped for the conversion of his Isaurian 
namesake. 

The policy of the orthodox party at this crisis was to 
refuse to argue the question at issue. The Church had already 
declared itself on the matter in an Ecumenical Council ; and 
to doubt the decision of the Church was heretical And so 
when Leo proposed that some learned bishops whom the 
Patriarch had sent to him should hold a disputation with 
some learned iconoclasts, the Emperor presiding, they em- 
phatically declined, on the ground that the Council of Nicaea 



> According to the Eyiat, Synod, 
Orient, ad Thiop/i. 373, Nicephorus at 
length obtained an inkling of what 
was going on in the Palace and sum- 
moned a svnod in St Sophia, at which 
he charged the menibers of the com- 
mission with heretical opinions ; and 
tlie synod anathematized Antonius. 
It may be questioned whether the 
authors of this document were accu- 



rately informed. See C. Thomas, 
Theodor, 104, u. 2. The synod, at 
which 270 ecclesiastics are said to 
have been present, was doubtless a 
9i^o6ot i¥hiiAwca^ for which see Her- 
genrother, i. 38, and Pargoire, L*igl, 
byz, 5&*56. 

' This interview is described by Scr. 
Incert. 352-353. 
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in AJ>. 787 had Battled the question of image-wonhip for 
ever. 

Soon after these preliminary parleys, soldiers of the 
Tagmata or residential regiments showed their sympathies by 
attacking the Image of Christ over the Brazen Grate of the 
Palace. It was said that this riot was suggested and en- 
couraged by Leo ; and the inscription over the image, telling 
how Irene erected a new icon in the place of that which 
Leo IIL destroyed, might stimulate the fury of those who 
i-evered the memory of the Isaurian Emperors. Mud and 
stones were hurled by the soldiers at the sacred figure, and 
then the Emperor innocently said, " Let us take it down, to 
save it from these insults." This was the first overt act in 
the new campaign, and the Patriarcli thought it liigh time to 
summon a meeting of bishops and abbots to discuss the 
danger which was threatening the Church. The convocation 
was held in the Patriarch's palace. All those who were 
pre3eut swore to stand fast by the doctrine laid down at the 
Seventh Council, and they read over the passages which their 
opponents cited against them.^ Wlien Christmas came, 
Nicephorus begged the Emperor to remove him from the 
pontifical chair if he (Nicephorus) were unpleasiug in his 
eyes, but to make no innovations in the Church. To this Leo 
replied by disclaiming either intention.^ 

These preliminary skirmishes occurred before Christmas 
(a.d. 814). On Christmas day it was noticed by curious and 
watchful eyes that Leo adored in public a cloth on which the 
birth of Christ was represented.* But on the next great feast 
of the Church, the day of Epiphany, it was likewise observed 
that he did not adore, according to custom. Meanwhile, the 
iconoclastic party was being reinforced by proselytes, and the 
Emperor looked forward to a speedy settlement of the question 
in his own favour at a general synod He issued a summons 
to the bishops of the various dioceses in the Empire to 

> The riot of the soldiers and the 133-135 ; Ebersolt, Saintt'SophU de 

meeting of the bishops occurred in ConalatUiiwple, 26-27 (1910). 

December before Christmas: so ex- , _ .« , . , 

pressly Scr. Incert. 365 Tai?ra iwpdx0v ^u 5* •^^^^'^^^^ f *« *" audience of 

Tp6 Tu)¥ iofyru¥, C. Tliomas (tfc. 107, y^^ Emperor, perhaps on Christmas 

n. 6) seems to have overlooked this. ?*y» 0^«<^<i»^«»' (»»<?) t&¥ iopr&p (Scr. 

The Patriarch's palace was on the lnccrt,i6.). 

th side of St. Sophia, probably ' /3oi/X6/Aevot SiaBdaai riiv ioorAp 

^rds the east; see Bieliaev, ii. (ib.). 
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assemble in the capital, and perhape atined the prelates of 
Hellas to undertake the journey by a reminiscence flattering 
to their pride. He reminded them that men from Mycenae 
in Argolis, men from Carystos in Euboea, men from Corinth, 
and many other Greeks, joined the Megaiians in founding that 
colony of the Bosphorus which had now grown to such great 
estate.^ According as they arrived, they were conducted 
straightway to the Emperor's presence, and were prohibited 
from first paying a visit to the Patriarch, as was the usual 
practice. The Emperor wished to act on their hopes or fears 
before they hod been warned or confirmed in the faith by the 
words of their spii-itual superior ; and this policy was regiirded 
OS one of his worst acts of tyranny. Many of the bishops 
submitted to the arguments or to the veiled threats of their 
sovran, and those who dared to resist his influence were kept 
in confinement^ The Patriarch in the meantime encouraged 
his own party to stand fast He was supported by the 
powerful interest of tlie monks, and especially by Theodore, 
abbot of Studion, who had been his adversary a few years ago. 
A large assembly of the faithful was convoked in the Church 
of St. Sophia, and a service lasting the whole night was 
celebrsited.' Nicephorus prayed for the conversion of the 
Emperor, and confirmed his followers in tlieir faith. 

The Emperor was not well pleased when the news reached 
the Palace of the doings in the Church. About the time of 
cockcrow he sent a message of remonstrance to tlie Patriarch 
and summoned him to appear in the Palace at break of day, 
to explain his conduct. There ensued a second and more 
famous interview between the Emperor and the Patriarch, 
when they discussed at large the arguments for and against 
image-worship. Nicephorus doubtless related to his friends 
the substance of what was Siiid, and the admirers of that 
saint afterwards wrote elaborate accounts of the dialogue, 
which they found a grateful subject for exhibiting learning, 

* Oen. 27 imvBtv koX ypd\fwt Ta^rl Assembly of the bishops was held in 

iwtfKiiwifi Karalpiik ip Bi/f^Wy ry ^ir6 the pAlace {rov dci/r^pov Kcud^a 

U€yapiui¥ Krio94im koI Bi/^irrov tear* ffwUmi tA /SovXci/n^pior, ib,) before 

Ei'fHl^tf 9vpt\$iirrvp i¥ tJ twutov the pAtriarch's counter - deuioustra- 

wtMoti Kapvarltaw "MvKiipaliap Kttl tion ; but of course it was not a 

Kofweiunf AKSmp rt iroXX^, ^\oa6^t ''synod." 

Jm« Kol fii/JTopai, The mythologicAl » Ignatius, Vit. Nie. Pair, 167 rijp 

flourish mAy be due to Genesios. vdp¥vxop irirtXiffotrrat ai/i^o^cy. 

'^ Ignatius, FU. Nie, Patr, 166. An 
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subtlety, and styla Ultimately NioephoruB proposed that 
the bishops and others who had accompanied him to the gate 
should be admitted to the Imperial presence, that his Majesty 
might become fully convinced of their unanimity on the 
question at issue. The audience was held in the Chrysotri- 
klinos,^ and gimi'ds with conspicuous swords were present, to 
awe the churchmen into respect and obedience. 
The Emperor bent his brows and s^mko thus : * 

Ye, like all others, are well aware that Cod has appointed us to 
watch over the intcresU of thin illostriom niid reaHonable flock;* and 
that we are eager and solicitous to smoothe away and remove every thorn 
tliat grows in the Church. Ah some members of the fold are in doubt 
08 to the odomtiun of images, and cite pasHOgeH of Scripture which seem 
unfavourable to such jiractices, the necessity of resolving the question 
once for all is vital ; more esjiecially in order tu comjKiss our great end, 
which, as you know, is the unity of the whole Church. The questioners 
supply the premisses ; we are constrained to draw the conclusion. We 
have already communicated our wishes to the High Pontilf, and now we 
cliarge you to resolve tlie problem speedily. If you are too slow you 
may end in saying nothing, and disobedience to uur commands wiU not 
conduce to your profit 

Tlie bishops and abbots, encouraged by the firmness of the 
Patriarch, did not flinch before the stern aspect of the 
Emperor, and several spoke out their thoughts, the others 
murmuring approval.^ Later writers edified their readers by 
composing orations which might have been delivered on such 
an occasion. In Theodore, the abbot of Studion, the Emperor 
recognised his most formidable opponent, and some words are 
ascribed to Theodore, which are doubtless genuine. He is 
reported to have denied the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in ecclesiastical affairs : 

Leave the Church to its pastors and masters ; attend to your own 
province, the State and the army. If you refuse to do this, and are bent 
on destroying our faith, know that though an angel came from heaven to 
pervert us we would not obey him, much less you.^ 



^ irp6t rd xpvffdpot^ difdKTopa (Igna* enumerates those who took a promin- 

tius, Vit, Nie, 168). cnt ^rt : the bishops Euthvmios of 

' I translate freely from Ignatius. Sardis, Aemilian of Cyzicus, Michael of 

The general tenor of tlie speech is Synnada,Theophylactu8ofNicomedia, 

doubtless correct. *"<i Peter of Nicaea. 

rolupiiv ' ' ' George Mon. 777 ; Michael, V%t. Theod, 

280 $qq, (where, however, the strong 
* Theosteriktos, Fit, Nicet, 29, Hgure of an angel's descent is omitted). 
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The protest against Caeaaiopapism is chatacteristio of 
Theodora The Emperor angrily dismissed the eodesiastios, 
having assured Theodore that he had no intention of making 
a martyr of him or punishing him in any way. until the 
whole question had been further investigated.* 

Immediately after this conclave an edict was issued for- 
bidding members of the Patriarch's party to hold meetings or 
assemble together in private houses. The iconodules were 
thus placed in the position of puspected conspirators, under 
the strict supervision of the Prefect of the City; and 
Nicephorus himself was practically a captive in his palace, 
under the custody of one Thomas, a patrician. 

Tlie Patriarcli did not yet wholly despjiir of converting 
the Emperor, and he wix)te letters to some persons who might 
exert an influence over him. He wrote to the Empress 
Theodosia,^ exhorting her to deter her lord from his " terrible 
enterprise." He also wrote to the General Logothete to the 
same effect, and in more threatening language to Eutychian, 
the First Secretary. Eutychian certainly gave no heedful ear 
to the admonitions of the pontiff. If the Empress saw good 
to intervene, or if the General Logothete ventured to remon- 
strate, these representations were vain. The Emperor forbade 
Nicephorus to exercise any longer the functions of his office.* 

Just at this time* the Patriarch fell sick, and if the 



> Michael, VU. Theod. 281284. 

* She was the daughter of Arsaber, 

Bitrician aud quaestor (Gen. 21). 
ark hints were let fall that there 
was something queer al»out her mar- 
riage with Leo. Perhaps she was a 
relative within the forbulden limits. 
Cp. ih. 19. 

■ Ignatius, VU, Nie. 190. A curious 
story is told by Michael Syr. 71, 
tliat the crown of a statue of ''Augus- 
tus Caesar," which stood on a high 
ooluron, fell olf. It was difficult, but 
important, to replace it, for it was be- 
lieved that the crown had the ]x>wcr 
of averting pstilence from the citv. 
When a man was found capable of the 
task, the Patriarch secretly gave him 
some coins and instructed him to say 
that he had found them at the foot of 
the statue. He wished to prove that 
the representation of sacred imat^es 
was ancient When the man descended 



and showed the old coins, the Emperor 
asked him whether he found them ex- 
posed to the air or in a recei>taole. He 
Kaid' 'exposed to the air." TheEmneror 
had them washed with water and the 
images disapficared. The man con* 
fessed the i lu (tost u re, and the Patriarch 
was discredited. The motif of this 
fiction is doubtless an incident which 
occurred in the reign of Theophilus, 
when the gold circle (roC^a) of the 
equestrian statue of Justinian in the 
Augusteum fell, and an agile workman 
reached the ton of the column by the 
device, incrediolo as it is described bv 
Simeon (Leo Or, 227), of climbing with 
a roi»e to the roof of St. Souhia, at- 
taching the rope to a dart, ami hurling 
the dart which entered so firmly into 
the statue {iirv6n/i¥, the Lat. transl. 
has equum) that he was able to swing 
himself along the 8usi»ended rope to 
the summit of the column. 
* Probably in February. 
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lualady had proved fatal, Leo's path would have been smootlied. 
A suooesaor of iconoclastio views could then have been 
appointed, without the odium of deposing such an illustrious 
prelate as Nieephorus. If Leo did not desire the death of his 
adversary, he decided at this time who was to be the next 
Patriarch. Hopes had been held out to John the Grammarian 
that he might aspire to the dignity, but on maturer reflexion 
it was agreed that he was too young and obscure.^ Theodotos 
Kassiteras, who seems to have been the most distinguished 
supporter of Leo throughout this ecclesiastical conflict, declared 
liimself ready to be ordained and All the Patriarchal chair.^ 

But Nieephorus did not succumb to the diseuHc. He 
I'ccovered at the beginning of Lent' when the Synod was 
about to meet. Theophanes, a brother of the Empress/ was 
sent to invite Nieephorus to attend, but was not admitted 
to his presence. A clerical deputation, however, waited at the 
Patriarcheion, and the unwilling Patriarch was persuaded by 
Tliomas the patrician, his custodian, to receive them.^ Nieephorus 
was in a prostrate condition, but his visitors could not 
persuade him to make any concessions. Their visit had 
someliow become known in the city and a riotous mob, chiefly 
consisting of soldiera, hod gathered in front of the Patriarcheion. 
A rush into the building seemed so imminent that Thomas 
was obliged to close the gates, while the crowd of entliusiastic 
iconoclasts loaded with curses the obnoxious names of Tamsius 
and Nieephorus.^ 

After this the Syuoil met and deposed Nieephorus, The 
eiiemies of Leo encouraged tlie belief that tlie idea of putting 
Nieephorus to death was seriously entertained, and it is stated 
that Nicepliorus himself addressed a letter to the Emperor, 
begging him to depose Inm and do nothing more violent, for 



^ Scr. Inocrt. 359. The disap|ioiiit- 
mcnt of John was doubtlens due to the 
interest of Theodotos. 

^ lie lielonged to the imiiortant 
family of the Melissenoi. His father 
Michael, patrician and general of the 
Anatolic Theme, had Iteen a leading 
iconoclast under Constantino V. (ci>. 
Tlicoph. 440, 445). For the family 
see Ducaugc, Faui, Byz, 145a. 

' Scr. Inccrt. 358. In the mean- 
time, some of theduties of the Patriarch 
had been entrusted to a |)atncian, 



whoso views were at variance with 
those of the Patriarch (see Ignatius, 
VU. Nic. Pair. 190). From the Scr. 
Incert. we know tliat this {latrician 
was Thomas. 

^ lb, 191 rbv Ttfi fiaaiXlffffiit ofAolfioifa, 

<^ Jb. 193. The deputation brought 
a iNimphlet with them — rf drdiu^ 
iK€i¥ifi r6ntp — wliich they tried to per- 
suade him to endorse, threatening him 
with de|iosition. 

* lb. 196, Scr. Incert. 358. 
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his own sake. Bat there is no good reason to sui^poee that 
Leo thought of taking the Patriarch's life. By such a course 
he would have gained nothing, and increased his unpopularity 
among certain sections of his subjects. It was sufficient to 
remove Nicephorus from Constantinople, especially as lie had 
been himself willing to resign his chair. On the Boephorus, 
not far north of tlie Imperial city, he had built himself a 
retreat, known as the monastery of Agathoa* Thither he was 
first removed, but after a short time it was deemed cxxKHlicnt 
to increase the distance between the fallen rntrinrch and the 
scene of his activity. For this purpose Bardos, a neplicw of 
the Emperor, was sent to transport him to another but 
somewhat remoter monastery of his own building, that of the 
great Martyr Theodore, higher up the Bosphorus on the 
Asiatic side. The want of respect which the kinsman of the 
Emperor showed to his prisoner as chcy sailed to their 
destination made the pious shake their heads, and the tragic 
end of the young man four years later served as a welcome y 

text for edifying sermons. Bardas as he sat on the deck | 

summoned the Patriarch to his presence ; the guards did not 
permit " the great hiei-arch " to seat himself; and their master 
irreverently maintained his sitting posture in the presence of 
grey hairs. Nicephorus, seeing the haughty and presumptuous 
heart of the young man, addressed him thus : " Fuir Bardas, 
learn by the misfortunes of others to meet your own." •* The 
words were regarded as a prophecy of the misfortunes in store 
for Bardas.* 

On Easter day (April 1) Theodotos Kassiteras was 
tonsured and enthroned as Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
tone of the Patriarchal Palace notably altered when Theodotos | 

took the place of Nicephorus. He is described by an opponent 
as a good-natured man who had a reputation for virtue, but 
was lacking in pei*sonal piety.^ It has been already observed 
that he was a relative of Constantino V., and as soon as he 
was consecrated he scandalised stricter brethren in a way 

* Ignatius, Vit. Nic, 201. It ia not Michael, VU. Theod. 285, as March 20. 

cerUin on which Hide of the Strait « ypCi,ei raXt dWarplats avutf^opait rdf 

Agathos lay, but it can be proved that iavroO icoXwi «ioW^e<rtfoi. 

St. Theodore was on the Asiatic (see . ^ , , nn m vr • ^ 

l-argolre./iom/um, 476.477). The date ' ^l ^^^^» V' 72. Tho edifying 

of the deiK>sition is given by Theoph. »"ccd«te may reasonably bo susiKJctcd. 

De €Xil, S. iVtc. 166, aa March 13, by ^ Scr. Incert 360. 
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which that inouarch would have relished A lancheon party ^ 
was held in the Patriarcheicm, and clerks and monks who had 
eaten no meat for years, were constrained by the kind 
compulsion of their host to partake unsparingly of the rich 
viands which were set before them. The dull solemnity of an 
orchiepiscopal table was now enlivened by frivolous conversation, 
amusing stories, and ribald wit* 

The first duty of Theodotos was to preside at the icono- 
clastic Council, for which all the preparations had been made. 
It met soon after his consecration, in St Sophia, in the 
presence of the two Emperors.* The decree of this Synod 
reflects a less violent spirit than that which had animated 
the Council assembled by Constantino V. With some 
abbreviations and omissions it ran as follows : — 

^ The Emiterors Constantine (V.) aiid Leo (IV.) considering the public 
safety to dejiend on orthodoxy, gathered a numerous synod of spiritual 
fathers and bishops, and condemned the unprofitable practice, unwarranted 
by tradition, of making and adoring icons, preferring worship in spirit 
and in truth. 

** On this account, the Church of God remained tranquil for not a 
few years, and the subjects enjoyed peace, till the government passed 
from men to a woman, and the Church was dbtressed by female simplicity. 
She followed the counsel of very ignorant bishops^ she convoked an 
injudicious assembly, and laid down the doctrine of jiainting in a material 
medium the Sou and Logos of God, and of re]iresenting the Mother of 
God antl the SaintM by dead figures, and enacted that these representations 
should be adored, heedlessly defying the proper doctrine of the Church. 
So she sullied our latreutic adoration, and declared that what is due only 
to God should be offered to lifeless icons ; she foolishly said that they 
were full of divine grace, and admitted the lighting of candles and the 
burning of incense before them. Thus she caused the simple to err. 

** Hence we ostracize from the Catholic Church the unauthorised 
manufacture of pseudonymous icons ; we reject the adoration defined by 
Tarasius ; we annul the decrees of his synod, on the ground that they 



> Scr. luccrt. 360 dpcrr6&irva, 
fUjtuner. 

* lb, yi\oia Koi rtuy^Hia koI 
TaXalfffAara xal alffxp^^^^^^' 

' The proceedings of this Council 
were destroyed when imagoH were 
rentored ; but the text of the decree 
has been extracted literally from the 
anti-iconoclastic work of the Patriarch 
Nicophururi entitled "EXcyxof K^i 
Ai^arpow^ rov d04fffiov ktX 6pov (pre- 
u^rvtkA in cal. Paris, ViTiO) by 1). 



Serruys (see Bibliography ; jieta eon- 
cilii, A.D. 815). In tne first part of 
this treatise (unpublished, but see 
Fabricius, Bibl. (Jr. ed. Harles, vii. 
610 sq.) Nicephorus reproduced and 
commented on the ^irineipal decrees of 
the iconoclastic couneils. The other 
sources for the synod of 815 are : 
Theodore Stud. JSjtp. ii. 1 ; Michael 
U. £jh ad Lud,; Scr. Incert 300-361 ; 
ThcoHteriktoH, ru. XiuL xxx. Cp. 
Mausi, xiv. 135 $qq, 417. 
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gnmUid undue lionour to picturoi; and we oondemn the lighting of 
candles and offering of inoenae. 

^ But gladly accepting the holy Synod, which met at Blachemae in 
the temple of the unspotted Virgin in the reign of Ck>nstantine and Leo 
as firmly haaed on the doctrine of the Fathers, we decree that the 
manufacture of icons — ^we ahstain from calling them idoU^ for there are 
degrees of evil^is neither worshipful nor serviceable.** ' 

The tliedogical theory of image-worship must be left to 
divines. In its immediate aspect, the question might seem to 
have no reference to the abstract problems of metaphysical 
theology which had divided the Chui'ch in previous ages. But 
it was recognised by the theological champions of both parties^ 
that the adoration of images had a close theoretical connexion 
with the questions of Christology which the Church pi-ofesscd 
to have settled at the Council of Chalcedon. The gravest 
charge which the leading exponents of image-woi*ship brought 
against the iconoclastic doctrine was that it compromised or 
implicitly denied the Incarnation. It is to be observed that 
tliis inner and dogmatic import of the controversy, although 
it appears in the early stages,' is far moi-e conspicuous in the 
disputuliona which marked the later period of iconoclasm. 
To the two most prominent defenders of pictures, the Patriarch 
Nicephorus and the abbot of Studion, this is the crucial point. 
They both regard the iconoclasts as heretics who have lapsed 
into the errors of Arianism or Monophysitism.^ The other 
aspects of the veneiation of sacred pictures are treated as of 
secondary importance in the writings of Theodore of Studion ; 
the particular question of pictures of Christ absorbs liis 



* In the Acts of the Syi«od of a.d. 
753 (751), tbe icoiioclasU Attempted 
to show that hpiij^c* worship involved 
either MoiiophyHitisiu or Nest^riauisiii 
(ManMi, xiii. 247*2&7). Cp. ^'chwarz- 
lo8e, lier JJilderstreil, 92 $tiq, 

' John of Damtitcus {Or. i. 4, 16, 
etc.) buses the legitimacy of pictureH 
on the Incarnation. 

^ See the First Antirrhesis of Nice- 
uhorus, who observes that Constant! ne 
V. made war Karii rijt roO yio¥€yt¥ovt 
oiKoi^onlat (217). C\\ also ib, 221, 244, 
and 248-249. The works of Theodore 
on this question are subtler than those 
of Niuephorus. His Third Aniir- 



rhelikoi would probably be considered 
by theologians specially im|K)rtant. 
It turns largely on the notion of rrpt- 
7pa0i}, ex'iiounding the doctrine that 
Christ was rtplyparrot (us well as 
dr€plypawTot), circumscript and cui»> 
uble of being delineated. Theodore 
constructed a philosophical theory of 
iconology, which is somewhat mysti- 
cal and seems to have Ix^cn influenced 
by Neo-Platonism. It is luised on the 
principle that not only docs the copy 
{(lKiii¥) imply the prototype, but the 
prototype implies the copy ; they are 
identical Ka^* ofuUioaip, though not 
Kar* c&fflap. See passages quoted by 
S(;hwar%Iose, 180 9iiq. ; Schneider, 105 
sq. 
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interest, as the great point at issue, believing, as he did, that 
ioonoclasm was an insidious attack on the orthodox doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

We must now glance at the acts of oppression and perse- 
cution of which Leo is said to have been guilty against those 
who refused to join his party and accept the ^dance of 
the new Patriarch. Most eminent among the sufferers was 
Theodore, the abbot of Studion, who seemed fated to incur the 
displeasure of his sovrans. He had been persecuted in the 
reign of Constantine VI. ; he hud been persecuted in the reign 
of Nicephorus ; he was now to be persecuted more sorely still 
by Lcp the Armenian. He had probably spoken bolder words 
than any of his party, when the orthodox bishops and abbots 
apiH3ared before the Emperor. He is reported to have said 
to Leo's face that it was useless and harmful to talk with a 
heretic; and if this be an exaggeration of his admiring 
biographer, he certainly told him that Church matters were 
outside an Emperor's province. When the edict went forth, 
through the mouth of the Prefect of the City, forbidding the 
icouodnles to utter their opinions in public or to hold any 
communications one with another, Theodore said that silence 
was a crimc.^ At this juncture he encouraged the Patriarch 
in his firmness, and when the Patriarch was dethroned, 
addressed to him a congratulatory letter, and on Palm Sunday 
(March 25), caused the monks of Studion to carry their holy 
icons round the monastery in solemn procession, singing 
hymns as they went.* And when the second " pseudo-synod " 
(held after Easter) was approiiching, he supplied his monks 
with a formula of refusal, in case they should be summoned to 
take part in it. By all these acts, which, coming from i man 
of his influence were doubly significant, he made himself so 
obnoxious to the author of the iconoclastic policy, that at 
length he was thrown into prison. His correspondence then 
became known to the Emperor, and among his recent letters, 
one to Pope Paschal, describing the divisions of the Church, 
was conspicuous. Theodore was accompanied into exile by 
Nicolas, one of the Studite brethren.' They were first sent 
to a fort named Metopa situated on the Mysian Lake of 

» Theodore, K^p, ii. 2 ; Michael, 2 Michael, VIL Theod. 285. 

7. Tfteod. 284. » FU. Nicolai Stud, 881. 
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Artynia.^. The second priaon was Bonita,* and there the 
eufferings of the abbot of Studion are said to have been 
terrible. His biographer delights in describing the stripes 
?rhioh were inflicted on the saint * and dwells on the sufferings 
which he underwent from the extremes of heat and cold as 
the seasons changed The visitations of fleas and lice in the 
ill-kept prison are not omitted. In reading such accounts we 
must make a large allowance for the exaggeration of a bigoted 
partisan, and we must remember that in all ages the liardsbips 
of imprisonment endured Ux political and religious causes are 
seldom or never fairly stated by those who sympathize with 
the " martyrs." In the present instance, the harsh treatment 
is intelligible. If Theodore had only consented to hold his 
peace, without surrendering his opinions, he would have been 
allowed to live quietly in some monastic retreat at a distance 
from Constantinople. If he had behaved with the dignity of 
Nicephorus, whose example he might well have imitated, he 
would have avoided the piiins of seourgings and the unpleasant 
experiences of an oriental prison-house. From Bonita he was 
tninsfen*ed to the city of Smyrna, and thrown into a dungeon, 
where he languished until at the accession of Michael II. he 
was released from prison. In Smyrna he came into contact 
with a kinsman of Leo, named Bardos, who resided there as 
Strategos of the Thrukesian Theme. There can be little doubt 
that this Biirdas was the same young man who showed scant 
courtesy to the fallen Patriarch Nicephoinis, on his way to the 
monastery of St. Tlieodoi-e. At Smyrna Bardas fell sick, 
and someone, who believed in the divine powers of the famous 
abbot of Studion, advised him to consult the prisoner. 
Theodore exhorted the nephew of I^eo to abjure his uncle's 

^ Called at this time the I^ake of Lake Aiiavo, east of Clionae. Fur 

ApoUonia (VU. Nic Stud.), after the this lake see Ramsay, Phrygia, i. 230. 

imporUnt town at \U eastern corner. (Cp. also Pargoire, in Achoa d'OrUni, 

Cp. Pargoire, SaitU Thiopiiane, 70. vi. 207-212, 1903.) 

Theodore remainctl for ayear at Meto|>a, » In the Kt*. Nic. Stud, it is sUted 

April 15, 815-816 spring, ih, 71. that Tlieodore and Nicolas received 

^ Our data for the location of Bonita a hundred strokes each, for writing 

are : it was 100 miles from the Lycian certain letters. Afterwards they were 

coast (Theodore, Ep, 75, p. 61, cd. Iieatcn with fresh withies called rhecae. 

Cozza-Lozi), near a salt lake (t6.), in Moreover, their hamls were bound with 

the Anatolic Theme {ih, Ep, 10, p. roinis which were drawn very tiglit. 

10) ; andChonae lay on the road from Their imprisonment at Smyrna lasted 

it to Smyrna. Hence Pargoire, op, 20 months, so that they left Uoaita 

eU. 70-71, places it close to Aji-Tux- in May-June 819 (Pargoire, Suini 

Giil, " the lake of bitter waters," t>., Thiophanr, ib,). 
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heresy. The virtue of the saint proved efficacious ; the young 
man recovered; but the repentance was hollow, he returned 
to his error ; then retribution followed and he died. This is 
one of the numerous stories invented to glorify the abbot of 
Studion, the bulwark of image-worship.^ 

One of the gravest offences of Theodore in the Emperor's 
eyes was doubtless his attempt to excite the Pope to intervene 
in the controversy. We have two letters which he, in con- 
junction with other image-worshippers, addressed to Pope 
Paschal I. from Bonita.^ His secret couriers maintained com- 
munications with Some,' where some important members of 
the party had found a refuge/ and Paschal was induced to 
send to Leo an argumentative letter in defence of images.^ 

The rigour of the treatment dealt out to Theodore was 
exceptional. Many of the orthodox ecclesiastics who attended 
the Synod of April a.d. 815 submitted to the resolutions of 
that assembly. Those who held out were left at large till the 
end of the year, but early in a.d. 816 they were conducted to 
distant places of exile. This hardship, however, was intended 
only to render them more amenable to the gentler method of 
persuasion. After a few days, they were recalled to Con- 
stantinople, kept in mild confinement, and after Easter (April 
20), they were handed over to John the Grammarian, who 
presided over the monastery of Saints Sergius and Bacchus. 
He undertook to convince the abbots of their theological error, 
and his efforts were crowned with success in the case of at 
least seven. Others resisted the arguments of the seducer, 
and among them were Hilarion, the Exarch of the Patriarchal 
monasteries, and Theophanes the Chronographer.^ 



' Theso detailn about Thcodore'H 
bauishment are derived from Theo- 
dore's Letters, from Michael's VUa 
Tfieodori, and a few from the Vita 
NUulai, 

^ Theodore, Epp, ii. 12 and 13. 
Pasclial was elected in Jan. 817, and 
the letters belong probably to 817 and 
818 res|>ectively. Jolin of Eukairia, a 
signatory of the first letter, did not 
sign tlie second ; he had in the mean- 
time joined tlie iconoclasts (ih, ii. 35). 

^ Dionysios who was in Rome at. 

the beginning of 817 ; Euphemian (t^. 

ii. 12) ; and E^tiphanes, who was 

'Ught and intprisonod at Constanti* 



noiile {Ep. 277, Cozza-Luzi). 

* Methodius, abbot of Chenolakkos 
(afterwards Patriarch of Constant!- 
nojile) ; John, Bishop of Monembasia 
(En, 193, Cozza-Luzi). 

^ Part of this epistle is preserved in 
a Greek version and has been edited by 
O. Mercati, Note di Utteratura hihliea 
e eristiatM anticassStitdi i Testi, 5), 
227 sqq,f 1901 . It contains some argu- 
ments which api>car to be new. 

* Our chief source here is Theo- 
steriktos, Fit. Nic, xxx. sq, Nicetaa, 
Hbbot of Medikion, was taken to 
Masalaion (possibly in Lycaonia, ci». 
Ramsay, Asia Mitwr^ 356), where lie 
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Theophaiies, whose chronicle was almost our only gaide 
for the first twelve years of the ninth century, had lived a 
life unusually ascetic even in his own day, in the monastery 
of Agros, at Sigriane near Cyzicus.^ He had not been present 
at the Synod nor sent into exile, but in the spring of a.p. 
816 the Emperor sent him a flattering message, couched in 
soft words, requesting him to come " to pray for us who are 
about to march against the Barbarians." Theophanes, who 
was suffering from an acute attack of kidney disease,' obeyed 
the command, and was afterwards consigned to the custody of 
John. Proving obstinate he was confined in a cell in the 
Palace of Eleutherioa for nearly two years, and when he was 
mortally ill of his malady, he was removed to the island of 
Samothrace where he expired (March 12, a.d. 818) about 
thi*ee weeks after his arrival.' 

When we find that Leo's oppi^essions have been exaggerated 
in particular cases, we shall be all the more indineil to allow 
for exaggenitiou in general descriptions of his persecutions. 
We read that " some were put to death by the swonl, othei*8 
tied in sacks and sunk like stones in water, and women were 
stripped naked in the presenc^^ of men and scourged."^ If 

reoMined for only 5 dayn. Ho sue- north of the e»tuary of the Kliy ndakos. 

cunibe«l to the arguuientu of John, Sigriane in to becarefullydi.stiuf^uiHhiHl 

but afterwards reiientiHl, and waM from Sigr^ne near the river Qraniko8, 

banished to the island of St. Glyceria with which Ramsay {Asia Alitor, 102) 

*'in the Oulf/* which Biittner-Wobst and others have identified it (Pargoire, 

{B.Z, vi. 98 «7.) identifies (uncouvinc- t6. 45-47). 

ingly) with Niandro. See also Thco- * Nicephorus Hlacli. Fit, Theoph, 

dore, Kfi, 79, Cozxa-Luzi, and Emu ii. 23. Theophanes had stone in the 

9 ; Sabttt, Vit, JIaear. 154 (Makarios bladder. 

of Pelekute was one of those who did ' For the day see Anon. B. Fit, 

not yield) ; and the Fitae of Tlieo- TfieupL 397 (and Anon. C. 293). For 

phanes. John was assisted in his the year see Pargoirc, op, cit, 73 sqq,^ 

work by Josej^h, famous as the subject who fixes 818 by a process of exclusion, 

of the Moechian controversy. Thco- Note that Anon. A. (p. 12) and Theod. 

dore Stud, wrote to Theophanes Prot Enkoiixion 616, say that Thco- 

( while he was in SS. Sergius and phanes received 800 strokes before his 

Bacchus), congratulating him on his removal from Constantinople ; if this 

firmness (JS)). 140, Cozza-Luzi). were true, the other bio|<rapher would 

' Sigriane has been located in tlie not have failed to mention it. 

environs of Kurchuulu, at the foot of < Ignatius, Fit, Nie, 206. The best 

Karadagh, between the mouth of the evidence for the severity of the {terse- 

Khyndakos and Cyzicus. See T. £. cution is in Theodore Stud.'s letters 

£uangelides, *H MoH^ rrfl 'S,iypia»rit ^ to Poi>e Paschal and the Patriarch of 

rov Mff7dXou 'A7/>od (Athens, 1895) 11 Alexaudria {Epp, ii. 12, 14). He 

njq, ; Pargoire, op, eit, 112 sqq. The mentions deaths from scourging and 

island of Kalonymos (ancient Hcsbikos, drownings in socks {tlal ii ot Kal 

luodcrn Kmir All Adasse), mentione<l ffaKKiff$difr€% iOoKoffatiSiiaav dwpl^, un 

*'"* * aa^ty4yo¥€¥^KTQvTovTovs$€aaafUinaPf 

p. 1156). 



in the biogra)»hies of Theophanes, who 
toundeil a monastery on it, lies due 
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such atrocities had been frequent, we should have heard much 
more about them. The severer punishments were probably 
inflicted for some display of fanatical insolence towiurds the 
Emperor personally. His diief object was to remove from the 
capital those men, whose influence would conflict with the 
accomplishment of his policy.^ But there may have been 
fanatical monks, who, stirred with an ambition to outstrip 
tlie boldness of Theodore of Studion, bearded the Emperor to 
his face, and to them may have been meted out extreme 



* The stateuieuta about the suffer- 
inga of individuals* iu hagiographical 
literature (in which the principle that 
suffering for orthodoxy enhanced merit 
guided the irriters) cannot be accepted 
without more ado. It is said that 
Leo Ncourged Kuthymios of Sardis and 
banislied him to Thasos {Ada Davitlis, 
229). George the bisliop of Mytilene 
was sent to Chcrson, and replaced by 
Leo an iconoclast ; he excited the 
Kunteror against the holy Simeon of 
hbauoH, who, imitating his namesake 
the Stylite, lived on a pillarut Molos, 
a harbour in the south of the island, 
having fastened his calves to his 
thighs with chains. The inhabitants 
wore ordered to bring wood to the 
foot of the cohuun ; when the fire was 
kindled, Simeon allowed himself to be 
taken down, and was banishetl to 
Liigusac, an island off the Troad {ib, 
227 8f/q). Theophylactus of Nico- 
media is said to have been struck in 
the face by the Emperor and banisiicd to 
Strobiles in the KibyrrhacotTlicme(see 
Si/wix. Jiee, Cjtl, 519*&20, cp. Lo|iarev, 
yiz, Vrem, iv. 355). Michael, the Syn- 
kellos of Jerusalem (bom e. 761, made 
Hynkellos 811), his friend Job, and 
the two Palestinian brothers Theodore 
and Theophanes (see below, p. 136), 
were iiersccuted by Leo. But the Vita 
Mich, ,Sync. is full of errors and must 
be used with groat caution. Theodore 
and Theophanes seem to have been 
among those monks who fled in the 
reign of Michael L (on account of 
Mohammadan i>ersecution : a.d. 812 
monasteries and churches in Palestine 
were plundered) to Constantinople, 
where the monastery of Chora was 
placed at their dis|>osal. Michael 
seems to have been sont by the Patri- 
arch of .lerusalcm on a mission to 

Me in Leo's reigu, and, tarrying on 
'ay in Constitntinople, to have 



been thrown into |irison. (Theod. 
Stud., writing to him iu a.d. 824. 
Ew. ii. 213, II. 1641, asks him, 
** Why, when you had intended to 
go elsewhere, were you comi>elled to 
fall into thlB snares of those who 
govern here ? ") It is not clear why 
he did not return to Jerusalem under 
Michael XL ; he is said to have lived 
then in a convent near Brusa. Theo- 
dore and Theophanes were confined 
by Leo in a fortress near the mouth of 
the Bosphorus (see Vailhe's study, 
Saint Miehel le SijncelU). For the 

tiersecution of Makarios, abbot of Pele- 
:cte (near Ephesus) see Vit, Macarii 
157-159, sq. (Cp. Theodore Stud. 
£p, 38, ed. Cozza-L., p. 31.) John, 
abbot of the Katharoi monastery (K. of 
the Harliour of Kleutherios), is said to 
have suffered 8tri|>es and been banished 
first to a fore near Lam|)e (Phrygia) 
and then to another in the Bukellarian 
Theme {A,S, AprU 27, t. iii. 495). 
Hiiarion, abbot of the convent of 
Dalmatos (or Dalmatoi ; n. of the 
Forum Arcadii), was tortured by hunger 
by the Patriarch Theodotos, and then 
confined in various prisons (A,S\ June 
6, t. i. 759). Others who were mal- 
treated, exiled, etc., were Aemilian, 
bishop of Cyzicus {Synax. Kcc, Cp, 875, 
cp. 519), Kudoxios of Amorion {ib, 
519), and Michael of Synnada {ib, 703, 
cp. Pargoire, £dio8 iV orient ^ iv. 347 
$qq,^ 1903). The last-named died in 
A.D. 826. Joannes, abbot of PsicliA 
(at Cple.), suffered according to his 
biogra])her {Vit, Joann, Psich, 114 
sqq.) |»articularly harsh treatment. 
He was flogged, confined in various 
prisons, and then tortured by one 
**who outdid .launes." This must 
mean not, as the editor thinks, John 
the Grammarian, but Theodotos. Cp. 
the story of the treatment of llilarion. 
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penalties. Again, it is quite possible that during the destruc- 
ti(m of pictures in the city, which ensued on their condemna- 
tion by the Synod, serious riots occurred in the streets, and 
death penalties may have been awarded to persons who 
attempted to frustrate the execution of the imperial commands. 
We are told that ** the sacred representations " ^ were at the 
mercy of anyone who chose to work his wicked will upon 
them. Holy vestments, embroidered with sacred figures, were 
torn into shreds and cast ignominiously upon the ground; 
pictures and illuminated missals were cut up with axes and 
burnt in the public squarea Some of the baser sort insulted 
the icons by smearing them with cow-dung and foul-smelling 
ointments.^ 

' Ignatius, Vit, Xie. itcrintiiffULTa, 



CHAPTER III 

MIGHABL Il.» THE AMORIAN 
(A.D. 820-829) 

§ 1. The Accession of Michael (a.d. 8S0). The Coronation 
and Marriage of Theophihis {a.d. 821) 

While his accomplices were assiissinating the Emperor, 
Michael lay in liis cell, awaiting the issue of the enterprise 
which meant for him death or empire, according .is it failed or 
prospered. The conspinitors, as we have seen, did not bungle 
in their work, and when it was accomplished, they hastened 
to greet Michael as their new master, and to bear him in 
triumph to the Imperial throne. With his legs still encased 
in the iron fetters he sat on his august seat, and all the 
servants and olHcers of the palace congregated to fall at his 
feet. Time, perhaps, seemed to fly quickly in the surprise .of 
his new position, and it was not till midday that the gyves 
which so vividly reminded him of the sudden change of his 
fortunes were struck off his limbs. The historians tell of a. 
difficulty in finding the key of the fetters, and it was John 
Hexabulios, Logothete of the Course, who remembered that 
Leo had hidden it in his dress.^ 

About noon,^ without washing his hands or making any 
other seemly preparation, Michael, attended by his supporters, 
proceeded to the Great Church, there to receive the Imperial 
crown from the hands of the Patriai'ch, and to obtain recog- 
nition from the people. No hint is given as to the attitude 
of the Patriarch Theodotos to the conspiracy, but he seems 

^ According to CoiU, Th, (41), or broken with a hammer (/x^Xit 
however, the key was not forthcom- (^Xaa^^rrciw). 
ing, and the fetters were loosened ^ At the seventh hour, Gen. 30. 

77 
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to have made no difiicalty in performing the ceremony of 
coronation for the successful conspirator. The Amorian 
soldier received the crown from the prelate's hands, and the 
crowd was ready to acclaim the new Augustus. Those who 
held to image worship did not regret the persecutor of their 
faith, but thought that he had perished justly ; and perhaps 
to most in that superstitious populace the worst feature in the 
whole work seemed to be that his blood had stained a holy 
building.^ We have already seen how Michael dealt with the 
Empress Theodosia and her children. 

The new Soman Emperor ' was a iiide provincial, coarse 
in manners, ill-educated, and superstitious. But he was 
^vigorous, ambitious, and prudent, and he had worked his way 
up in the army by his own energy and i)er8everunce. 
Amorion, the city of his birtli, in Upper Phrygia, was at this 
time an important place, as the capital of the Anatolic 
province. It was the goal of many a Saracen invasion. Its 
strong walls had defied the generals of the Caliplis in the 
days of the Isaurian Leo ; but it was destined, soon after it 
had won the glory of giving a dynasty to the Empire, to be 
captured by the Unbelievers. This Phrygian town was a 
head-c|uarter for Jews, and for the heretics who were known as 
Athingani.^ It is said that Michael inherited from his parents 
Athingan views,^ but according to another account he was a 
Sabbatian.^ Whatever be the truth about this, he was inclined 
to tolemte heresies, of which he must have seen much at his 
native town in the days of his youth. He was also favour- 
ably disposed to the Jews ; but the statement that his grand- 
father was a converted Jew does not rest on very good 
authority.* It is certain that his parents were of humble 
rank, and that his youth, spent among heretics, Hebrews, and 
half-Hellenized Phrygians, was subject to influences which 
were very different from the Greek polish of the capital. One 
so trained must have felt himself Strang amon<; the men of 
old nobility, of Hellenic education, and ecclesiastical ortho- 

> Sttcli WAM the thoii>{lit of the ^ NicctaM, VU, h/n. 216. Tho 

Contiiiuer of Thc«>|»haueK, 42. SaltlHitiiiiiM were a fourth-century oil- 

*^ HJM Ago on hJH A(rceH»iion U not . Khoot from the Novatians ; they held 

recorded, but he was certainly well that Kastcr Hhould Iw celebrated on 

over forty. the Hanie day and in the Hamc manner 

' Sec above, ]». 40. as the Jewish feast. 

* Cont, Th. 42, • Michael Syr. 72. 
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doxy ^ with whom he had to deal in CoustantiDople. He did 
not diflguiae his contompt for Hellenic culture,* and he is 
handed down to history as an ignorant churL Such a man 
was a good aim for the ridicule of witty Byzantines, and it is 
recorded that many lampoons were published on the crowned 
boor.' 

The low-bom Phrygian who founded a new dynasty in the 
ninth century reminds us of the low-born Dardanian who 
founded a new dynasty exactly three hundred years before. 
The first Justin, like the second Michael, was ignorant of 
letters. It was told of Justin that he had a mechanical 
contrivance for making his signature, and of Michael it was 
popularly reported that another could read through a book 
more quickly than he could spell out the six letters of his 
name.* They were botli soldiers and had worked their way 
up in the service, and they both held the same post at the 
time of their elevation. Justin was the commander of the 
Excubitors when he was called upon to succeed Anastasius, 
even as Michael when he stepiied into the place of Leo. But 
Michael could not say like Justin that his hands were pure of 
blood. The parallel may be carried still further. The soldier 
of Ulpiana, like the soldier of Amorion, reigned for about nine 
years, and each had a successor who was a- remarkable contrast 
to himself. After the rude Justin, came his learned and 
intellectual nephew Justinian ; after the rude Michael, his 
j)olished son Theophilus. 

Michael shared the superstitions which were not confined 
to his own class. He was given to consulting soothsayers 
and diviners ; and, if report spoke true, his career was directed 
by prophecies and omens. It is said that his first marriage 
was brought about through the utterances of a soothsayer. 
1 He had been an officer in the army of the Anatolic Theme, in 
\ days before he hod entered the service of Bardanes. The 
I gcncnil of that Theme, whose name is not recorded, was as 
I ready as most of his contemix)raries to believe in prognosti- 
] cation, and when one of the Athingan sect who professed to 

* Ci». Fiiilay, ii. pp. 128, 129. is dcHcribod an not bo cruv! an Leo, but 

waXhtwnv diaimW, where Hellenic U »*»'<'P««'*'V^wManirnji'«iaiydwjr/)o^^r 

not used in the hud sense of pagan. **^ f ^''"•' ^•'^''^^^^Mtfof . 

, _^ , , '^ * CmU, Th, 49. clearly taken from 

' lb. In the Acta Davulis^ 230, he one of tl»e iiopular lani|K>ons. 
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tell fortunes, declared to him that Michael and another oflBcer 
of his staff were marked out for Imperial rank in the future, 
he lost no time in taking measures to unite them with his 
family. He prepared a feast, and chose them out of all the 
officers to be his guests, to tlieir own astonishment But a 
greater surprise awaited them, for when they were heated with 
wine, he offered them his daughters in marriage. At this 
unexpected condescension, the young men, of whom one at 
least was of humble birth, were stupefied and speecliless. 
They drew back at first from an honour of which they deemed 
themselves unworthy ; but the superstitious general ovcruuno 
their scruples, and the marriages took place. Thus it came about 
that Michael won Thccla,^ who became the mother of tlie 
Emperor Tiieophilua The other Hon-in-law, whoever he may 
liuve been, was not so fortunate ; in his case the soothsayer 
was conspicuously at fault.^ 

Theophilus, for whom Leo V. had pi*obably stood sponsor,^ 
was adult when his fatlier came to the throne, and on tlie 
following Whitsunday (May 12 A.D. 821) Michael, according 
to the usual practice, secured tlie succession by elevating him 
to the rank of Basileus and Augustus.^ The ceremony of 
liis marriage was celebrated on the same occasion.^ Having 

^ Her uaiue is knowu from Con- i^rd 'Arrwy(ov rarpidpx^ '^^ ^¥ ^^^ 

stantine, Cer. 645, and Michael Syr. ydfiw ical rif rijt poffiXtlat cri^i rfi 

72. Simeon and the Vita Theodorae kyla, rc^rififoaTJ. (Cp. ven» Slav, 93, 

itate that Theoithilos was the son of and ^dd, Oeory, 790 ; the text of Leo 

Michael's second wife, Euphrosyue. Or. is im])erfect.) See Brooks, op, cU. 

^ The story is told by Gen. 31 542, who rightly says that this is an 

{ = CoHt. Th, 44.) authentic notice which must be se|Mir- 

' Gen. 12. a ted from the legend which precedes 

^ The true date of the elevation of it It is not clear whether all these 

TheophiluM and his marriage has been ceremonies were {lerformed on the 

ascertained by Brooks {B,Z, 10, 640 same day. The crowning of Theo- 

Jog.). The will of Justinian, Duke of philus with the diadem (aH/ifAa or 

Venice, equates indiction 7 (a.d. 828- iidiiifUL) must have come first, and 

829) with the ninth year of Michael was performed in St. Sophia ; the 

and the eighteenth ^mistake for eighth) ceremony is described in Constantino, 

of Tlieophilus. This is comiiatible Cer, i. 38. We must not press the 

with his coronation in a.d. 821 or 822. notice so as to imply that Michael was 

Now there are no coins of Michael II. absent himself and deputed the Patri- 

alone (see Wroth, ii. 416), and this arch to crown his son. Excc]>t in the 

fact, combined with the ]irobability Em|)eror's absence, the Patriarch 

that the £m|>cror would not delay handed the crown to him, and he 

long to crown his son, ju.stiUcs us in placed it on his colleague's head, 

deciding for 821. Tlie day of the The marriage ccrciiioiiy was always 

ceremony is ri*conled hv Simeon. iH'rformed in the Church of St. Stejihcn 

* Simeon ( TkmL ml 147), <rT/0c4 in Daphne, and is descriluHl Ctr, i. 

U Otoii^pa¥ iv Ti} iifKTfipltfi rov iiylov 39 (the nuptial crown is crt^utia^ 

Sre^yoi/, 9r€^tU ira) airrin Afia aCrj as distinguished from the Imi>erial 
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reoeived the Imperial crown from his father's hands in St. 
Sophia, he was wedded by the Patriarch, in the Church of 
St. Stephen in the Palace, to Theodora, a Paphlagonian lady, 
whose father and uncle were officers in the army.^ The 
cereioony was followed by her coronation as Augusta. 

It is probable that tlie provincial Theodora, of an obscure 
but well-to-do family, was discovered by means of the bride-show 
custom which in the eighth and ninth centuries was habitually 
employed for the purpose of selecting brides for Imperial 
heirs. Messengers were sent into the provinces to search for 
maidens who seemed by their exceptional physical attractions 
and their mental qualities worthy of sharing the throne of 
an Kmijei-or. They were guideil in their selection by certain 
lixed standards; they rejected all candidates who did not 
•conform, in statui*e and in the dimensions of their heads and 
feet, to pres(sribed measures of beauty.^ It was thus that 
Maria, discovered in a small town in Paphlagonia, came to be 
the consort of Constantino VI.,' and we saw how a bride-show 
was held for the wedding of SUiunicius.^ In later times 
Michael III. and Leo VI. would win their brides in the same 
fashion;^ and it is not improbable that Irene of Athens 
owed her marriage with Leo IV. to this custom. 

The bride-show of Theophilus has been embroidered with 
legendary details, and it has been misdated, but there is no 
reason for doubting that it was actually held. The story 
represents Theophilus as still unmarried when he became sole 
Emperor after his father's death. His stepmother Euphrosyne 



ffHfifjM), The coronation of the 
Augusta WAS celebrated in the same 
place (ib, L 40). The jvocedure where 
the marriage and coronation of an 
Augusta were combined is describc<] 
ib. i. 41. For the succession of 
Antouius to the Patriarchate, see 
below, p. 115. 

' Her father was Marinoa, a dran- 
garios, if not a tnrmarch. He belonged 
to the town of Ebissa (CmU, T?i, 89). 
lu the same passage the fact that 
Theodora had been crowned "long 
ago/' irdXoi di^, i,e. Move her husband's 
arcessioii to tlic autocracy, is recorded. 
For the family relatioiiH of Theotlora 
sc*e below, Chapter V. p. 150, Genea- 
logical Table. She was of Armenian 
''•*""'*"* -t least on one side, for her 



uncle, the general Manuel, was an 
Armenian {Cont, Th, 148). 

« VUa PhilarcH, wl. VasH'ev, in 
Izv, KpL V. 70. The Iniiierial agents 
measured Maria's height, ner Xav^rw, 
».«. her head and face, and her foot 
(toO roSbt tA v48i\oy), 

• lb. 74 sqq. 

* Above, p. 16. 

» Michael III. : Vita Irenes, 603. 
Leo VI. ! Vita Theophanus, ed. Kurtz 
{Zajnski imp. AL Naul\ viii© s^r. 
iii. 2 (1898), i\ 6). The custom, but 
IterhapH in a modified form, made its 
way into France: Lewis the Pious 
chose his wife Judith, inspeciii pUria- 
que nobilium filiabuB (Ann. r. Fr. 
150, A.D. 819). 
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aaaembled the maidens, who had been gathered from all the 
provinces, in the Pearl-chamber in the Palace, and gave the 
Emperor a golden apple to bestow upon her who pleased him 
best^ TheophiluA halted before Kasia, a lady of striking 
beauty and literary attainments, and addressed to her a cynical 
remark, apparently couched in metrical fonn,^ to which she 
had a ready answer in the same style. 

Tkeoi>hilu8 : 

A woman was tlie fount and source 
Of all inau's tribulation. 

Kaaia: 

And from a woman sprang the course 
Of man's rvgeueration. 

Tlie boldness of the retort did not please the Emperor, and 
he gave the golden apple to Theodora. 

It was in the spring of a.d. 821, and not nine years later, 
that Tlieophilus made his choice, and it was his mother, 
Thecla, if she was still alive, and not Euphrosyne, who 
presided over the bride-show.* Some may think that the 
golden apple, the motif of the judgment of Paris, must be 
rejected as a legendary trait in the story ; yet it seems 
possible that the apple had been deliberately borrowed from 
the Greek myth as a symbol by which the Emperor intimated 
his choice and was a regular feature of the Byzantine bride- 
showa Nor does there seem any reason to doubt that the 
poetess Kasia was one of the chosen maidens ; and the passage 
between her and the Emperor is, if not true, happily invented 
so far as her extant epigrams reveal her character/ Dis- 



^ The story in its genuine form is 
told by Siuieun {Atld, Oeory, 790). It 
is completely altered and corrupted in 
Vita TheotioraCt 4 (see below). The 
Pearl -chamber {ftapyaplrw TpfirXirot) is 
an anachronism. It was one of the 
new buildings of Tlieophilus himself 
(see below, p. 131). The bride -show of 
Leo VI. was held U run /3a<ri)Uir^ 
rafuttiff T^t repifiXiwTov Mavat'/Mt ( Vita 
Theophantis, loe, eit,), 

^ With slight change the dialogue 
in the chronicle falls into the *' fioliti* 
cal metre," which I have reproduced 
in English : 



K. d\XA KoX did yv¥tUKhit rd Kf^lrrova 

(text: ri^v. rd k/>.). I pointed this 
out in Ciibbon, v. 199 note, and £fyfl. 
Jlist, Kev. xiii. p. 340 (1898). 

' Eudocia, \\\» mother (not Basil), 
manages the bride-show of Leo VI. 
{Vita TheophanuB^ loe, cU,), 

^ Her strong opinions came out in 
her epigrams ; she did not suffer fools 
gladly : see tlie verses on the fi&pot in 
Krunibacher, Kasia, p. 362, cp. p. 365. 
Three hymns of Kasia are {trinted in 
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appointed in her chance of empire, Kasia resolved to renounce 
the world, and a letter of Theodore, the abbot of Studion, is 
preserved in which he approves of her design, and compliments 
her on the learning and skill of some literaiy compositions 
which she had sent him.^ 

The pleasing story of the bride-show of Theophilus, in . 
which Kasia is the heroine, did not find favour with the 
monk who wrote an edifying biography of the sainted Theodora. 
^ He would not allow that she owed lier elevation to the too 
reiuly tongue of her rival who had presumed to measure wits 
witli the Emperor, and he invented a different story in which 
Kasia is ignored.^ According to this frigid fiction, Theophilus 
selected seven of the maidens, gave each of them an apple, and 
summoned tliem again on the morrow. He asked each of them 
for lier apple, but the apples were not forthcoming. Theodom 
alone produced hers, and along with it offered a second to the 
Kmi)eror. "This first aipple, which I have kept safe," she 
said, " is the emblem of my maidenhood ; the second, do not 
decline it, is tlie fee ' of the son which shall be born to us." 
Wlien Theophilus, in amazement, asked her to explain this 
"oracle," she told him that at Nicomedia, on her way to 
Constantinople, she had visited a holy man who lived in a 
tower, and tliat he had prophesied her elevation to the throne 
and had given her the apple/ 



CMirist and Taraiiikas, Anih, Oraeea 
carta, Christianoruui, 103-104 ; anotlicr 
ill Kruiiibaclicr, 347 sqq. Krunibachcr 
has shown that her name was Kasia, 
not Eikasia or Ikasia as the chronicle 
has, and he conjecturi'S tliat l^Uaaia 
arose from i) Kaala (317). Accepting 
tlie date of the bride-show its e, 830, 
he phices her birth c. 810 ; but the 
true date of the marriage of Tlieo- 
nhilus shows tliat tlie year of her 
uirth must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800. She was still a 
very young girl when she decided to 
become a inin (see next note), so 
tliat we might conjecture the date to 
be c. 804. 

* A)). 270, Cozza - Luzi (cp. A. 
Gardner, Theodore, 266 sqq,). The 
ti'iith -century author of the lldrfMa 
Kir6Xcu^ (ed. Preger, 276) notices the 
coiiVi'iit founded by Kasia and describes 
her as t^ /xoyaxv*, €iwp€irout xal ciJ- 
\apovs Kai <rf/3a<rfuaf yvvaiKos^ Cjpalas r^ 



adarif i» rott xP^<Mt Oeo^Xov koX too 
viov avrov. The convent seems to 
have been somewhere on the Seventh 
Hill, near the Constantinian Wall (cp. 
van Millingen, IValls, 22-23). 

* Vita Theodorac, 4. Melioranski 
characterises this narrative as "a 
iiolemical |)endaiit'* to the story of 
Kasia {Iz sem. iat, 12). He thinks 
that the use of dfi^or^pat, p. 3, is an 
allusion to Kasia's rivalry ; but 
dfji^riput here means all, 

'* Srjwdpioif, 

* The beauty of Theodora was cele- 
brateil in Sitain by the )ioet Valiya 
al-Ghazzal, who was sent by Abd ar- 
Rahman as an envoy to the Court of 
Theophilus (a.d. 839-840). He was 
conversing with the Emneror when 
Theodora entered ** dresM^u in all her 
tincry— a rising sun in beauty. Al- 
Ghazzal was so surprised that he could 
not tiike his eyes from her," and 
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\2. Tk€ CivU War (a.d. 821-823) 

Of the three acton in the historical drama which was 
said to have been shadowed forth by the soothsayer of 
Philomdion, one has passed finally from the scene. The last 
act is to take the form of a conflict between the two survivors, 
Michael of Amorion and Thomas of Qaziura. This conflict is 
generally known as the rebellion of Thomas, but it assumed 
the dimensions and the dignity of a civil war. Two rivals 
fought for a crown, wliich one of them had seized, but could 
not yet be said to have firmly grasped. Michael hud been 
regularly elected, acclaimed, and ci-owned in the capital, and 
he had the advantage of possessing the Imperial city. His 
adversaiy had the support of most of the Asiatic provinces ; 
he was only a rebel because he failed. 

We have seen how Thomas clung to his master and pati-on 
Ikrdanes whom others had deserted (a.d. 803). When tlie 
cause of Bardanes was lost, he probably saved himself by 
fleeing to Syria and taking up his abode among the Saracens,' 
with wliom he had lived before. For in the reign of Irene 
he had entered the service of a patrician,*^ and, having been 
discovered in an attempt to commit adultery with his 
master's wife, he was constrained to seek otn refuge in the 
dominions of the Caliph, where he seems t6 have lived for 
a considerable time. His second sojourn there lasted for 



ceased to atteud to the conversation. 
Thcopliilus expressed astonishment at 
his rudeness, and the poet said to the 
interpreter, *'Tell thy master that I 
am so captivatiHl by the charms of this 
(^iteen that I am preventc'd from 
listening. Say that 1 never saw in 
my. life a handsomer woman.*' ''He 
then bei^an to describe one by one all 
her charms, and to paint his amaze- 
ment at her incomparable beauty, and 
concluded by saying that she had 
cajitivated him with her black eyes" 
(Makkari, il 115). 

' There is an explicit statement in 
the Acta DavUlia (a well • informed 
source), 232 : having servoil BardaiK.^H, 
he fle<l, on account of misdeeds, to 
the Saracens and lay quiet during 
the reigns of Xicephorus, Stauracius, 
Michael I., and a great (lart of Leo's 



reign (this is incorrect). Michael II., 
in Ep, ad Lwl, 417, says that he alMxle 
among the unbelievers until the reign 
of Leo, and during that time became 
a Mohammadan in order to gain in- 
fluence with the Saracens. 

^ For a discussion of the diflicultics, 
see Bury, B,Z, i. 55 aqq,^ where it is 
shown that the {tatrician was not 
Bardanes, as Genesios alleges (35). 
Michael {Ep, ail Lud.t ib,) does not 
name the iiatrician. The fact seems to 
be that Thomas first fled e, A. I). 788, 
and only returned in a.i>. 803 to assist 
Bardanes ; so that he might be roughly 
described as having lived with tlie 
Saracens for twenty-five years (Gen. 
ib,). Tin's I now believe to l>e the true 
explanation of the twenty-five years, 
and not that Which I suggested loe, 
cit. 
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about ten yean (a.d. 803-813). We saw how he received a 
military oommand from his old fellow-ofticer» Leo the Armenian, 
and he rose in arms shortly before that Emperor's death.^ 

If he was tempted to rise against Leo, much more was he 
tempted to dispute the crown with Michael, with whom he 
seems to. have had a rivalry of old standing.' Thomas was 
much the elder of the two; at the time of his rising he was 
an old man. One of his legs was maimed ; but his age and 
lameness did not impair his activity. The lame man was 
personally more popular than the lisper ; for, while Michael's 
manners were coai-se and brusque, Thomas was courteous and 
urbane.' His Slavonic origin hardly counted against him ; ^ 
men were by this time becoming familiar with Bomoeized 
Slavs. 

But Thomas did not come forward as himself; and this 
is a strange feature of the rebellion which it is difficult to 
understand. He did not ofiTer himself to the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor as Thomas of Graziura, but he pretended that he 
was really one who was generally supposed to be dead, a 
crowned Augustus, no other than Constantino the Sixth, son 
of Irene. That unfortunate Emperor, blinded by the orders 
of his mother, had died, if not befoi^e her dethronement, at all 
events in ^he first years of Nicephorus,* The operation of 
blinding had not been performed in public, and a pretender 
might construct a tale that another had been substituted, 
and that the true Constantino had escaped. But it is hard to 
see how the fraud could have been successful even for a time 
in the case of Thomas. He might easily enough have palmed 
himself off among barbarian neiglibours as the deposed 
Emperor. Or if he had produced an obscure stranger and 
given out that this was Constantino wlio for more than twenty 
years had lurked in some safe liiding-place, we could under- 
stand that the fiction might have imposed on the Themes of 
Asia. But we cannot easily conceive how one who had been 
recently before the eye of the world as Tliomas, Commander 

' Sec above, p. 46 and p. 48. filled the Patriarchal chair seventy 

2 Gen. 32 dr^ica^or ^Ap dXXi^Xoij ye*w back— Nicetaa, in the reign of 

i^rvwttrwBlnm Mcrwro, Conatantine V. 

a /^r i mi ro Beforc tlie year a.d. 806, as is 

Coj*/. Th. fiJ. ^ Y^iise^ by Tlieodore Stud. K^k i. 31 

^ But observe the tl iral cicvBlj^uw rf (and c}). Gen. 35) ; see Brooks, Ji.Z, ix. 
of GencHioH, t\2. A Slav had 654 sqq. 
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of the Federates, and whose earlier career must have been 
more or leas known by his contenipomries, could suddenly 
persuade pe(^le that aU this tiine he was not himself. One 
almost suspects that some link in the chain of events is lost 
which might have expkined the feasibility of the deceit If 
Thomas had withdrawn for some yeara to Syria, he might 
have returned in the new cliaracter of an Augustus who was 
supposed to be dead. And indeed in one account of the 
rebellion it is implied that he started from Syria, perhaps with 
some Saracen support at his back.' 

The pretender was not content with being Constantine, 
son of Irene ; he resolved, like Constantino the Great, to luive 
a son named Constantius. Accordingly he adopted a man of 
mongrel race, whose true name is unknown, and called him 
Constantius. Our record describes this adopted son in terms 
of the utmost contempt, — as a base and u^'ly mannikin.^ 
But lie must have had some ability, fur liis '' father " trusted 
him with the command of armies. 

It is impossible to distinguish with certainty the early 
stages of the insurrection of Thomas, or to determine how far 
it had spread at tlie time of Michael's accession. He established 
his power by winning the district of Clialdia, in eastern Pontus. 
He also secured some stix)ng places in the Armeniac Theme, in 
which Gazium, his native town, was situated, but the soldiers 
of tliis Tlieme did not espouse his cause. It was to the 
eaistern provinces that he chiefly looked for support at first, 
but liis power presently extended to tlie west Tlie failse 
Conslantine and his sou could soon reckon the greater part of 
Asia Minor, from the 1x>rders of Armenia to tlie shores of the 
AegCiin, as their dominion. The Paulician hei-etics, who were 
persecuted by Leo, flocked to their standard. They intercepted 
the ttixes which .should have been conveyed to Constantinople 
and used the money for winning adherents to their cause. 



> Oeii. 36 ; CohL Th, 51 ; Ada Dav, 
232. Tlierc is a coufiiMioii in thJH 
traditiou between the beginning of tlic 
rebellion and the alliance of Thomas 
with the Saracens in A.i>. S21. 
According to Michael Syr. 37, Thoniajs 
whoM> fiither'n name wa.s Mosniur, wan 
with the SiiraceiiH l>efuru the death of 
llanin, and pretended to be the s&n t»f 
t'un.Htantinc VI. He tried to ]»ersnade 



Harun, who treated him with honour 
as an £miicror*H son, to give him an 
army to overthrow the KmiK'ror 
(Nicephorus). Mamuu, however, gave 
him an army " soit |K)ur 8'cm|»arer 
de Tempire dca Itoniains et le lui 
livrer (cnsiiite), soit iK>ur les (ruubler 
|»ar la guerre." C|>. Har-Hebraeus, 

ir.o. 
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The eitiet iHiich would not yolimtarily have acknowledged 
tbem wen oooatndiied by Cear. Soon tbej oonld boaat that 
onlj two anniea in Asia had not joined them, the Opsikion 
and the Anneniac. The patrician Katakylas, Count of 
Opeiki<ni, was a nephew of Michael, and remained true to his 
ancle. Olbianos, strategos of the Aimeniacs, espoused the 
same cause. But the meagre and discwderlj accounts of the 
war which have reached us do not inform us what Olbianos 
and Katakylas did, or whether tliey did anything, to stem tiie 
torrent of rebellion. No dates are given, and even the order 
of events is obscure. 

But if Michael and his supporters made no signal effort 
to oppose the progress of the danger, the attention of Thomas 
was diverted to another enemy. The civil war in the Empire 
was an opportunity for the Caliph, and the Saracens began 
to make excursions in the Roman lands which were left 
iusuflicioiitly protected, as the regular defenders had abandoned 
tlieir posts to swell the army of Thomoa Perhaps the 
murmurs of his soldiers^ convinced Thomas that he must 
relinquish for a time his war against his countrymen to 
repel the common foe. But if he was yielding to the wishes 
of liis fuUowera, in taking measures to protect their homes, 
he made a skilful use of tlie danger and turned it completely 
to liis own advantage. His long sojourns among the Moslems 
stood liim in good stead now. His first movement was to 
invade Syria ^ and display his immense forces to the astonished 
eyes of tlie Saracena Perhaps such a large Soman army had 
seldom passed the Taurus since Syria had become a Sairacen 
possession. But the object of this invasion was not to harry 
or harm tlie invaded lands, but rather to frighten the enemy 
into making a treaty witli such a i)owerful commander. The 
design wiis crowned with success. Tlie Caliph Mamun 
empowered persons in authority to meet the pi-etender, and 
a compact of alliance was arranged. Thomas or Constantino 
wsis recognised us Emperor of the Bomans by the Commander 
of the Faithful, who undertook to help him to dethrone his 
rival. In return for this service, Thomas is said to have 

' Citttii, Tli, f»4. Tluti jtoint is not GoucHios docs i;ot mention tliis move- 
iu8. iiicnt. Tlic Syrian cpisoilc evidently 

^ii ri)v avTunf fla^dWtap. belon^H to the suiiiuier of A.i>. 821. 
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agreed not only to Burrender certain border territories which 
aro not specifiod, but to become u tributary of the Caliph.^ 

After the conclusion of this treaty, which turned a foe 
into a friend, we expect to find the Emperor Constantino 
hastening haxk to recover the throne of the Isaurians. But 
before he left Syria he took a strange step. With the 
consent or at the instance of his new allies he proceeded to 
Antioch, in order to be crowned by the Patriarch Job as 
Bosileus of the Romana The coronation of a Soman 
Emperor in Antioch in the ninth century was a singular 
event. We cannot imagine that Thomas was accompanied 
thither by his army ; but doubtless the Greek Christians of 
the place flocked to see tlie unaccustomed sight, and when the 
Patriarch Job placed the crown on the he^id of the Bosileus 
they may have joined his attendants in acclaiming him. We 
have to go back to the fifth century for a like scene. It was 
in Syrian Antioch that Leontius, the tyrant who rose against 
Zeno, was crowned and proclaimed Augustus. The scale and 
gravity of the rebellion of the Isauriau Leontius render it not 
unfit to be compai'cd with tlie rebellion of the later pretender, 
who also professed to be of Isauriau stock. 

But when we consider the circumstances moi'c closely the 
coronation assumes a puzzling aspect. If Thomas had been 
simply Thomas, we can understand that he might have 
grasped at a chance, which was mre for a rebel in his day, 
to be crowned by a Patriarch out of Constantinople, even 
though that Patriarch wiis not a lloman subject. But 
Tliomas, according to the story, gave out that he was an 
Emjieror already. He had borrowed the name and identity 
of the Kmiieror Constantine \^I. ; he had therefore, accoixlin^ 
to his own claim, been crowned Augustus by tlie Patriai-cli 
of Constantinople forty years before. Wliat then is the 
meaning of his coronation at Antioch? One would think 
that such a ceremony would weaken mther than strengthen 
his ix)sition. It might, be interpreted as a tacit confession 
that there was some flaw in the title of the re-arisen Con- 

^^ Cont, Th. 51 i/Tiffx^t^'H^^ot rk not nicution this, but it may exiiluiii 

rufAoloMf T€ xpodci^ai Spia xal t^ aiVwr (see below) the coronation at Antioch. 

«iJro<f vtA xc^t iroi^oi dpx^iP. The The author of the Mta Davuiis says 

last clause muMt bo interi»nte<l to (232) that Thonian iiroiniseil to sub- 

mean that Thonuw un<lerto<»k to pay a j*^.^ the Kmpiro to the Sanie< us. This 

tribute to the Calijili. GeneMioM (hieti iloubtlrsi was generally bclicvetl. 
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stantine. It would have been requisite for an Emperor who 
hod been first crowned at Antioch to repeat the ceremony 
when he had established himself on the Bosphorus; but it 
is strange that one who had declared that he had been 
formally consecrated at Constantinople by the chief Patriarch 
should come to Antioch to receive an irregular consecration 
from a lesser prelate. It does not appear that the tyrant 
hod abandoned his claim to be another than himself, and, 
having won his first followers by an imposture, now threw 
off the doak and came forward as Thomas of Gaziura. It 
may be suggested that the coronation was not contrived by 
the wisli of the pretender, but by the policy of Mamun. The 
ixiception of the emblem of sovranty at the hands of a 
Patriarch, who was the subject of the Caliph, may have 
been intended as a symbolical acknowledgment of the 
Caliph's overlordship and a pledge of his future submission 
as a tributary.* 

The prospect of the tyrants looked brighter than ever 
when they i*eturned to the lands of the Empire. Men of all 
sorts and races and regions had flocked to their standards — 
Slavs, Persians, Armenians, Iberians, and many from the 
regions of the Caucasus and the eastern shores of the Euxine.^ 
The total number of the forces is estimated at eighty thousand. 
Eeports meanwhile readied Constantinople of the gathering of 
this large host. But Michael took it for granted tliat rumour 
outran the truth, and deemed it enough to send into the field 
a small army, totally insufiicient to cope with the foe. The 



* The (lifliculty about the coronation 
at Antioch has not been noticed, ho 
far as I know, by any historian. If 
Thomas had pre tended to be a $on of 
Gonstiintine (as Micliael Syr. aHej^cs, 
see above, p. 86, n. 1), all would bo 
clear. It is curious that Michael Syr. 
(75)8tatcs that in A.ii.831-832a Roman, 
pretending to be of Imj)erial lineage, 
came to Mamun in Gilicia and asked 
him to help him to the throne ; Mamun 
caused liim to be crowned by the 
Patriarch Job ; the imiiostor after- 
wards became a Mohammadan. When 
the news reached Constantinople, the 
bishops met and excommunicated Job. 
The Greek sources give no supfwrt to 
this story. 

' Michael, ]?}fi.uAl hvil, 4l7-418,nH'n- 



tiont Saracens, Persians, Iberians, 
Armenians, Abasgians (Avassis), and 
s^icaks as if all these had been in the 
rebel army at the very beginning of 
the revolt against Leo V. Besides 
these, Gencsios (83) mentions Alans, 
Zichs, Golchiana, Indians (that is, 
negroes), Kabeiroi, Slavs, Huns, Van- 
dals, and Getae. The Kabeiroi are 
probably the Turkish Kabars of the 
Khazar Empire (see below, p. 426). 
For the Alans (Ossetians), see below, 
p. 408 sq. The Getae may be the Goths 
of the Crimea, the Huns may bo Mag- 
yars or Inner Bulgarians, or something 
else. It is difticult to discover ninth- 
century Vandals (Wends do not come 
into range). 
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thousands of Michael were swallowed up by the tens of 
thousands of Thomaa^ As no formidable resistance was offered 
to the tyrant's progress in Asia Minor, he prepared to attack 
the city itselfl For this enterprise, in which so many had 
failed before him, it was judged indispensable to possess a fleet 
The City of the Bosphorus had over and over again defied a 
joint attack by land and sea ; it was naturally inferred that 
an attack by land alone would have no chances of suocesa' 
The pretender therefore set himself to gather a fleet, and it 
would seem that he had no difticulty in seizing the fleets of 
tlie Aegean and the Kibyrrliaeot Tliemes, which together 
formed the Thematic or provincial navy.' Thus all the 
warships stationed in the eastern parts of tlie Empire were in 
his hands, except the Imi)erial fleet itself, which lay at the 
Imperial city. In addition to these, he built new warsliips 
and new sliips of transport. When all was ready, he caused 
his naval forces to assemble at Lesbos and await his orders, 
while lie himself advanced to the Hellespont and secured 
Abydos. And now he met his first reverse. All had yielded 
to him as he swept on through the Asiatic Themes, except 
one place, whose name our historians do not mention. He 
did not think it worth while to delay himself, but he left a 
considerable part of his army under the command of Con- 
stantius, to reduce this stubborn fortress. It seems probable 
too that this dividing of his forces formed part of a further 
design. We may guess that while Constantino was to cross 
by the western gate of the Propontis and advance on the city 
from the west, Constantius was to approach the ejistern strait 
and attack the city on the south. But if this was tlie plan 
of operations, Constantius was not destined to fulfil his juirt 
of it. Olbianos, the general of the Armeniac Theme, was 
biding his time and watching for an opportunity. His army 

' This engagement is recorded only "the feeble spirit" of the defenders, 

by the Contiuuer, who uses the ex- He remarkn that currents of the Mar- 

pressive metaphor cMnrcpmrordyai^i^ mora, and "the violent storms to 

di'e/5^6^iKer (55). Part of Micliaers which the waters around the city are 

army, however, escaped. liable/' were natural allies of the 

^ It is, however, well remarked by besieged. 

van Millingen i^Walh, 179) that in » tVTtCdci' koX toO eefiariKov aritXov 

Byzantine history •* there is only one yivtrai iyKpariis {ib,) ; ijdij tA ^avriKby 

instjince of a .successful naval assault fiiroi' tA vw6 'Vufialovt 6v, ir\^ roO 

\i\Hm Constantinople, the gallant cap. fiaaiXiKou nXriOivTot vwowonlrai ((icii. 

ture of the city in 1204 by the Vene- 37). 
tians,'* and that was largely due lo 
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was not large enougli to try au issue with the united forces of 
the enemy, but his chance came when those forces were divided. 
He. set an umbush to waylay tlie younger tyrant, who, as he 
advanced securely, supposing that the way was clear, allowed 
his men to march in disorder. Constantius wacf slain and his 
head was sent to Constantine. This was the first check in 
tlie triumphant course of the war, thoitgh the death of the 
" son " may have caused little grief to the " father." 

The scene of oj)eratious now shifts from Asia to Europe. 
The Emperor, seeing that liis adversary was preparing to cross 
the straits, hud gone forth at the head of a small army and 
visited some of the cities of Thrace in order to confirm them 
against the violence or seductions of the tyrant and assure 
himself of their stcdfast faitli. But his cure availed little. 
On a dark moonless night Thomas traiisi)orted liis troops to 
various spots on the Thracian sliore, starting from an obscure 
haven named Horkosion.^ About the same time the fleet 
arrived from Lesbos and sailed into the waters of the Propontis. 
No resistance was offered by the inhabitants of Thrace when 
they saw the immense numbers of the invading host. Michael 
seems to have lingered, ^)erhaps somewhere on the shores of 
the ProiK)utis, to observe what effect the appearance of his foe 
would produce on the cities whicli had yesterday pledged 
themselves to stand true, and when lie learned that they were 
cowed into yielding, he returned to the city and set about 
making it ready to withstand a siege. The garrison was 
recruited by loyal soldiers from tlie Asiatic Tliemes, now free 
from the presence of the pretender. The Imperial fleet, 
supplied with " Marine Fire," was stationed not in the Golden 
Horn, but in the three artificial harbours on the southern 
shore of the city, — the port of Hormisdas, which was probably 
already known by its later name of Bucoleon ; * the Sophian 

' Qon. 37 implies that Horkosicm the Marmora appears in tlic sequel, 

was on the Hclic8|iontinc coast, not Of the harbours along this shore the 

necessarily that it was close to Abydos. best account is in van Millingen, 

We may therefore identify it with Walls^ 268 mq. There were two other 

'0/)K6t, which lay between rarion and harbours besides the three above- 

Lampsacus (Theod. Stud. Aju>}>. i. 3, p. mentioned ; but there is no evidence 

917), whicli is doubtless the Lorco of that the Kontoskalion (between the 

later times, placed with probability Sophian and the Kaisarian) existed 

by Tomaschek in the crescent bay a in the ninth century, while that of 

little N.K. of Lampsacus (7V//;. v. Eleutherios or Thcodosius, the most 

KfnnasieHf 1&). westerly of all, had probably 1>een fdled 

'*' The |>osition of M iehaol's fleet on up befiire this {icrioil (the author of 
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harbour, ftirther to the west ; ^ and beyond it the harbour of 
Kaisarios.' The entrance to the Golden Horn waa blocked 
by the lion Chain, which was stretched across the water from 
a point near the Gbte of Eugenios to the Castle of Qalata.' 
In making these dispositions Michael was perhaps availing 
himself of the experience of previous sieges. When the 
Saracens attacked the city in the seventh century, Constantino 
IV. had disposed a portion of his naval forces in the harbour 
of Kaisarios.^ In the second attack of the same foe in the 
eightli century, Leo III. liad stretched the Iron Chain, but he 
seems to have stationed his own ships outside the Horn.^ 

The host of Thomas had been increased by new adherents 
from the European provinces, and Slavs from Macedonia flocked 
to the standard of the Slavonian pretender.^ But he needed 
a new general and a new son. To succeed the unlucky leader, 
whom he hiul destined to be Constantius the Fourth, he chose 
a monk, already bearing an Imperial name, and worthy in the 
opinion of the tyrant to be Anastasius the Third ; not worthy, 
however, of sucli an exalted place, in the opinion of our 
historians, who describe liim as an ugly man, with a face like 
an Ethiopian's from excessive wine-drinking, and of insane 
mind.^ But the monk was not fitted to lead troops to battle, 
and for this ottice Thomas won the services of a banished 
general named Gregory, who had perhaps better cause than 
himself to hate the name of Michael. Gregory Pterotos was 
a nephew of Leo the Armenian, and, on the death of his uncle, 
whom he loved, fear had not held him back from entering tlie 
presence of his successor, where, instead of falling among those 



« the ndr/na, 184, 248, says this hap- 
iwucil iu the rei^n of Thcodosius I. ; 
hut the alturiiativo name suggests 
rather that he roitaired it). It may 
he noticed that the harbours in which 
Phocas expected Heraclius (a.i>. 610) 
to land were tliose of Kaisarios, Sophia, 
and Ilonnisdas (John Ant., in Miiller, 
F.n.Q, V. 1. 38). 

^ Also called Harbour of Julian and 
New Harbour. 

' Van Millin^en has shown that it 
is almost certainly identical with the 
Neorion of Heptaskalon, and there is 
archaeological evidence for placing it 
between Kuni KapuKsi and ^ cui Kapu 
(310 «yy.). 



' From Theoph. 396 we know that 
in A.i>. 717 it was attache<l to the 
KnariWiw rC)¥ VaKArw (as in later 
times). The southern end was fastened, 
in later times, to the Kentcnarion 
tower close to the Porta Kugenii, and 
we know that this existed iu tiic ninth 
century (lldr/Ma 264, where Con- 
stantine I. is said to have built the 
tower). Cp. van Millingen, 228. 

* Theoph. 363. 
» 76. 396. 

* Michael, En. odLud, 418: Thrace, 
Macedonia, Thessalonia, et eiraiiti' 
iaunlibus iklaviniis, 

'* Oen. 39. 
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who grovelled at the Imperial feet, he overwhelmed him with 
reproaches for the murderous deed. The Emperor merely said, 
** I know the greatness of your sorrow and the ocean of your 
distress/* but two days later he banished this fearless kinsman 
of his predecessor to the island of Skyros.^ Gregory was not 
unwilling to attach himself to the rival of him who had 
banished himself and dethroned his uncle, and he was speedily 
entrusted with the command of ten thousand men and sent ou 
to open the assault on the Imperial city. 

It was already winter, and the first year of Michael's 
roign was drawing to a close, when Gregory took up his 
station on the north-west of tlie city, in the suburbs outside 
Blochernae, while the fleet, under another unnamed com- 
maiuler, reached the same quarter by sailing up the inlet of 
the Golden Horn, having evidently unfastened the Iron Chain 
where it was attached to the Ciistle of Galata.' On the 
^4ianks of the Ikirbyses,' a stream which flows into the Horn, 
tlie leaders of the sea foi*ces and the land forces could concert 
their plans togetlier. No action, however, was taken until 
Constantius and Anastasius arrived with their mighty host. 
The letiders seem to have imagined that when this vast 
array spread out before the walls of the city, and their ships 
filled the Golden Horn and threatened the harbours on the 
Propoutis, the inhabitants would be so utterly dismayed by 
the sight of the overwhelming numbers that they would throw 
open their gates in despair. But it soon became clear that 
the city and its masters were resolved to withstand even such 
a Viist force ; they trusted in their impregnable walls. It was 
the first business of Thomas, when he saw that a siege was 
inevitable, to reduce the suburbs and villages which lay north 

* The details about thia Gregory Sweet Waters of £uroi>e. It flows 

(his kinship with Leo, the cause of into the Horn close to the Cosmidion 

his exile, and his name Pterdtos) are (Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, 

recorded in CoiU, Th, 57, but not by now tlie Eyub mosque), which is not 

Gencsios. far to the west of Blachernae. See 

^ This is an inference, but I think van Millin^^cn, IFalht 175-176. There 

evident. Thomas controlled the was a bridge across the Barbyscs 

northern shore of the Horn. In ex- (Niceph. Patr. cd. dc Boor, 14 and 

autly the same way the Venetians, 26), which must have been quite 

having captured the Galata Tower, re- distinct from the bridge across the 
d1* 



movcflthechain in A.D. 1203(Niccta8, Golden Horn, of which the southern 
I. Bonn. 718-719). point was in Aivan Serai ; though 

^ Gen. 38. The Barbyses (or Bar- Ducange {Const. Christ, iv. 125) and 



ed. Bonn. 718-719). _ _ point was in Aivan Serai; though 

Ducange ( 
byssos) is now called the Kiat-hanch van Millingcn seem to conni*ct the 



Su, one of the streams known as the two bridges. 
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of the city along the shores of the Bosphorus.^ These places 
could not resist The inhabitants were doubtless glad to 
submit as speedily as possible to any one engaged in besieging 
the city, remembering too well how but a few years ago they 
had been harried by another and more terrible enemy, the 
Bulgarian Krum.' 

The siege began in the month of December.' The course 
of events from this pouit to the end of the war may be 
conveniently divided into five stages.* 

1. Deeemhtr S21 to February or March 822. — Thomas 
spent some days in disposing his forces and preixiring his 
engines. He pitched his own tent in the suburbs beyond 
Ithichernae,^ not far from the noble building which rose 
towards heaven like a palace, the church of St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian, the physicians who take no fee for tlieir 
services to men. Until the reign of Heraclius the north- 
western corner of the city between tlie Palace of Blacliernae 
and the Gulden Horn must have been defended by a fortifica- 
tion of which no traces survive.** Heraclius, whether before 
or after the siege of the Avars (^.D. 626)/ hod connected the 
Pahice with the seaward fortifications by a wall which is 
flanked by tiiree admirably built hexagonal towers.^ But the 
assaults of the Bulgarians in a,d. 813 seem to luive proved 
that tliis " Single Wall of Blacliernae," as it was called, was 
an insufficient defence, and Leo V., in expectation of a second 
Bulgarian siege/* constructed a second outer wall, panillcl to 
that of Heraclius, and furiiiiug with it a sort of citadel which 
was known as the Bracliiouion.'^ 



1 Ocn. 39. 

^ Above*, |», 46. 

' Tlie date comen from Michael, JCp. 
ad Lud. 418, where we also Ivaru that 
tlie blockatle laHtcd for the 8])at'u of a 
year. 

-* There has been no full aiul critical 
relation of the Miege by nioderu his- 
toriauiv See Lebeau, xiii. &0 tqq, ; 
SchlosHor, 440 hm, ; Finlay, ii. 131 
(very brief)* Mucli tlie best in that of 
VasiPev, Viz. t. Ar. 33 »>jq. 

* The Miibiirb Klwoeii CoHiiiiilion 
aiHl Bliichernao waM known as rd 
\lav\Lvov (and is so designated hero in 
CotU. Th. &9), from Paulinus (famous 
for his love-atfdir with Athenuis, the 
wife of Theodosius II.), who founded 



the Cosmidi(»n. Cp. Ducange, Conat. 
Chr. 1*J7. 

^ Extending, I conjecture, from the 
north-east corner of the Palace to the 
sea-wall. C]». van MiUingen, Wall$^ 
120. The outer walls of the Talaco 
itself formed the fortification as far as 
the northern extremity of the Tlieo- 
dosian Walls. 

' Pernice (VImperatare Eraeliu, 141) 
has given some reasons for tliinking 
that the wall was built after the Avar 
atbiek in A.i>. 619. Cfi. my note in 
Gibbon, v. 9*2. 

" Van Millingen, jyalls^ 164 sijq. 

** See below, p. 359. 

*» Van Millingen. /ra//5,168: *'The 
Wall of I^eo stands 77 feet to the west 
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The troops on whom it devolved to attack the long 
western walls of Theodosius, from the Palace of Blachemae 
to the Ooldeu Gate, were assigned to the subordinate tyrant 
Anastasius/ to whose dignity a high command was due» but 
others were at hand to keep the inexperienced monk from 
blundering. The main attack was to be directed against the 
quarter of Blachemae. Here were gathered all the resources 
of the engineer's art» rams and tortoises, catapults and city- 
takers ; and over these operations Thomas presided himself. 

In the city meanwhile the aid of Heaven and the inven- 
tions of men were summoned to defend the walls. On the 
lofty roof of the church of the Mother of God in Blachemae, 
the Emperor solemnly fixed the Boman standaixl, in the sight 
of the enemy, and prayed for succour against them. Presently 
the besiegers beheld the young Emperor Theophilus walking 
at the liead of a priestly procession round the walls of the 
city, and bearing with him the life-giving fragments of the 
holy Cross, and raiment of the mother of Christ." 

But, if he employed superstitious spells, Michael did not 
neglect human precautions. He too, like his opponent, called 
to his service all the resources of the art of the engineer, and 
the machines of the besieged proved in the end more effectual 
than tliose of the besieger. Simulttineous attacks by land and 
sea were frustrated, and on land at least the repulse of the 
assailants was wholly due to the superior machines x)f the 
assailed. The missiles which were shot from the city carried 
fartlier than those of Tliomos, and great courage was required 
to ventui*e near enough to scale or batter the walls. Ladders 
and battering-rams were easily foiled by the skilful liandling 
of engines mounted on the battlements, and at last the attack- 
ing host I'etired from the volleys of well-aimed missiles within 
the shelter of their camp. At sea, too, the assailants were 
discomfited, but the discomfiture was perhaps chiefly caused 
by the rising of an adverse wind. The ships of Thomas were 

of tlio WuU of Hcrucliii8, ruiiiiin;^ wlulo the lower iK>rtion wan pierced 

parallel to it for some 260 feet, after by iiunierous loopholes.'* 

which it tiirna to join the walls along ^ TliiH is recorded in CoM, Tli.y not 

the Ooldt'n Horn. ItH |Mra|iet walk by Ocnesios. 

Wits NUp{MirtiHl uiK>n archeM which ^ The clothes of the Virgin were 

served at the same time to buttress " disfovenni " in a collin at Hlachernae 

the wall itself, a conii»aratively slight in A.D. 619 (see my note in Gibbon, 

structure about 8 feet thick. ... It v. 81). We shall meet this precious 

was Hanked by four small towers, relic again in a. u. 860 (below, p. 420). 
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piovided both with - liquid Bw " and with four-legged city- 
takers/ from whose lofty atoreys flaming miflailes might be 
hurled upon and over the eea-walls of the city. But the 
violent wmd lendeied it impossible to make an effective use 
of these contrivances, and it was soon dear that the attack 
on the setiside had failed. 

Foiled ttt every point, Tliomas Wiis convinced that he had 
no chance of succeeding until the severity of winter had 
passed, and lie retired from his position to await the coming 
of spring, whether in the cities of Thrace or on the opixwite 

coasts of Asia.' 

2. Spring, 823 am.—M the conung of spring Tliomas 
reassembled his land forces and his ships at Consttmtinople 
and prepared for another simultaneous attack on lioth elements. 
Michael mwmwhile had made use of the respite from hostilities 
to reinforce his garrison considembly, and during tliis sccontl 
siege he Wiis able to do more than defend the walls : he could 
venture to sjilly out against the enemy. It was also probably 
during the lull in the war that some i-ei)airs were made in 
the Wall of Leo, i-ecorded by inscriptions which are still 

preserved.' 

We are told that when the day dawned on which a grand 
assault was to be made on the walls of Blachcrn, the £nii)eror 
ascended the wall himself and addressed the enemy, wlio were 
within hearing.* He urged them to desert the rebel and seek 



' rtrpaaKi\(it ^Xcir^Xcit. 

- The wortla of our source {Coat, 
Tk. 61 dXXoM ik KoX if &pa, SfHfJuh'fpo¥ 
iMKPv rbif KoufA¥ Arc x<*M^^* iwiyt¥0' 
§U¥W kqX r^f Op4Kfit rCt¥ AXXwr oifa^f 
3v^ciM^pou iwl irapaxftAMM'/ay irpdwri 
Kol r^ TOO erparoC' dvaKOfuii^w) may 
merely mean tliat winter in Thrace 
waM too dvvere for niilitarv oi»crationM, 
uot that Thomas wintered elsewhere. 

^ Those inscriptions are near the 
itouth end of Leo's Wall ; both are 
«lefective. One records the names of 
Michael and Theophilus ; the other 
gives the date A.M. 6330, which 
corresponds to a.d. 822. See van 
Millingen, Walh^ 168. An inscrip- 
tion on one of the towers of the 
llcraclian Wall is in honour of an 
Km|M!ror Michael ; if this was Michael 
II. (as van Millingen thinks, 166), the 
name of Theophilus must also liave 



occurre<l. Fragmentary inscriptions 
of M. and T. have been founil near 
the Charisian Gate in the Tlieodosian 
Wall (ib. 101). 

•• CQtU» Th* 61 Tcixoi rCiP BXaxf^wr 
was to bo the object of attack, i.e. 
chiefly the Wall of Ijtto ; then Michael 
is said to have spoken iK tqv riav 
TfixtSr /A€T€(i)pou, but it does not follow 
that this also was the Wall of Leo. 
Wo may Kus|>ect that Michael stood 
on the battlements of the Palace of 
niachernae, nearly opiiosite the point 
where the wall which Manuel Com- 
nenus, in the twelfth century, built 
outside the Palace, was pierced by the 
gate of Gyrolimne. This conjecture 
(which I owe to Mr. van Millingen) is 
suggested by (1) the fact that at 
Gyrolimne the younger Andronicus, 
during his rebellion, more t)ian once 
held parley with his father's ministers ; 
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pardon and safety in the city. Hia words were not received 
with favour, nor did he imagine that they would move those 
whom he addressed. But he achieved the effect which he 
desired, though not the effect at which his speech seemed to 
aim. The foe concluded that the besieged must needs be in 
great straits, when the Emperor held such parley from the 
walls. With confident spirits and in careless array they 
lulvanccil to the assault, supposing thait they would encounter 
but a weak resistance. Suddenly, to their amazement and 
consternation, many gates 0]^)eniHl, and soldiers, rushing forth 
from the city, were upon them before they had time to 
apprehend what had happened. The men of ilichael won a 
brilliant victory, and Thomas was forced to abandon the 
as&'iult on Blacheniae. A battle by sea Hcems to have been 
fought on tiie same day, and it also resulted in disaster for 
the besiegers. The details are not recorded, but the marines 
of Thomas, seized by some unaccounUible panic, retreated to 
tlie sliore and absolutely refused to tight. 

Time wore on, and the taking of tlie city seemed no nearer. 
One of the generals in the leaguer concluded that there was 
little chance of success, and weary of the dehiy he determined 
to change sides. This was Gregory, tlie exile of Skyros, and 
nephew of Leo the Armenian. His resolve was doubtless 
quickened by the fact that his wife and children were in the 
power of Michael ; ' he reckoned that their safety would be 
jissured if he deserted Thomas. Accordingly, at the head of 
his regiment, he left the camp and entrusted a Studite monk 
with the task of l)earing the news to the Knii»eror.* But the 
approaches to the city were so strictly guarded by the 
blockaidei*s tluit the niesstniger w«is unable to deliver his 
message, and Michael remained in ignorance of the new 
accession to his cause. As it turncnl out, however, the act of 
(]i*egory proved of little profit to any one except, perhaps, to 
him, whom it was intended to injuiu Thomas saw that the 

(2) the liiH op|)OHite this gate must From the siime source we learn that 

inevitahly have hecu occupied by Gregory was given to deep ()otations 

troo))H of Thomas, and in 1203 the (C2) ; he seems to have been a man 

Crusaders on this hiU were nearly who acted generally from impulse 

witliin M))eaking <listanco of tlie mure than from reflexion, 

garrison on the wall. Cp. van - This, too, we learn from Co/a^. 77i., 

Millingen, ih, 126-127. not from Genesios. 
' Coni, Th, 63 gives us this fact. 
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traitor must be crudied immediately, for it would be a serious 
disadvantage to have an enemy in his rear. Accordingly, he 
inarched against him with a band of chosen soldiers; his 
army being so large that he could easily divert a portion 
without mising the blockade. The followers of Gregory were 
defeated, we know not where nor how ; and Gregory himself, 
a fugitive from the field, was pursued and skin. Thei-e is a 
certoiu propriety in the i>art which this soldier plays in the 
last act of the drama, in which Leo, Micliael, and Thomas 
were the chief performers. Leo had passed away before that 
laist act; but his nephew, as it were, tttkes his place, and 
oscillates between liis rivals, is banished by Michael and slain 

by Thomas. 

3. Summer and Autumn AM. S22. — The false Constantinc, 
if he still sustained that pretence, made the most of his easy 
victory over the renegade. He proclaimed that he had con- 
quered by laud and sea, and sent letters to Greece and the 
islands of the Aegean, bearing this false uews.^ His purpose 
was to reinforce his navy, which hitherto had accomplished 
nothing worthy of its size, by fresh ships from these regions. 
Nor was he disappointed. It was clearly thought in Greece, 
whem the population was devoted to image-worship, that the 
pretender was carrying all before him, tliat tlie capture or 
surrender of the city was merely a miitter of ilays, or at most 
months, and that Jlichaers days were numljcred. A large 
fleet was sent, with all good-will, to hasten the success of one 
who professed to be an image-worshipper.*- No less than 
three hundred and fifty ships (it is alleged) arrived in the 
Propontis. Under given topograpliical conditions, when the 
Siime object is in view, history is apt to repeat itself, and we 
find Thomas mooring these reinfoix^ments in the harbour of 
Hebdomou and on the adjacent l>each,* exactly as the Saracens 

' ypdfifioffi T€ir\afffi4¥oitt Gen. 41. Iiarbour of Hebdomon was cast of the 

4 «r *. /,ft.,x 1 KAi 11 palace (and just to the east of the bar- 

' Hopf (126) 8CI.H here " the old {j^^, ^^3 ^j,J Kyklohion). It is clear. 

opposition of the oppresst^l proyinct.. therefore, that li X«mi>»' = the harbour 

against the despotic centralisation in ^f HelKlomon ; but it could not have 

the capital. ,,,.j^ ^j| ^j^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^„,j ^^ ^^^^ ^f tj,^.,^ 

" r^ tC^ Ka\ovfiiifU¥ tivplSunf dicrj. were moored to tlie east along the 

ibitl, T(f Twv B. \itU¥t, Conl. 7'h, 64. shore. Hopf (11 9) curiously says that 

From a jiassage in John of Antioch it Thomas took *' Hcrida " by storm, 

hi clear that Byrides was a place on On the wl¥tL^ of the Hell. Syllogos 

the coast between Hebdomon (Makri- (see Bibliography) Byrides is marked 

keui) and the Golden Gate. Tho near Sclymbria. 
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hail disposed their fleet on the two occasions on which they 
had attempted to capture the city.^ 

He hod formed the project of a twofold attack by sea.^ 
On the northern side tlie city was to be assailed by bis 
original fleet, which lay in the Golden Horn ; while the new 
forces were to operate against the southern walls and harbours^ 
on the side of the Propontis. But Michael foiled this pkn by 
prompt action. Sending his fire*propelling vessels against the 
squadron at Hebdomon, he destroyed it, before it had effected 
anything. Some of the ships were entirely burnt, others 
scjittered, but most were captured, and towed into the city 
harbours, wliich the Imperial navy lieliL^ Such was the fate 
of the navy whicii the Themes of Hellas and Peloponnesus had 
sent so gladly to tiie discomfiture of tlie Piirygian Emperor. 

On the seaside the danger was diminished ; but by land 
tlie siege was protracted with varying success until the end of 
the year. Freciuent excui*sions were made from tlie city, and 
sometimes prospered, whether under the leadership of the 
elder £mi>eror or of his son Theophilus, with the Greneral 
Olbianos or the Count Katakylas.^ But on the whole the 
besieged wei*e no match in the field for their foes, who far 
outnumbered them. Both parties must have been weary 
enough as the l)lockade wore on through the winter. It was 
at length broken by the intervention of a foieign power. 



> Theopli. 353 (664 a.i».) i.rh t^ 
itpb% dOatw A.Kp&njfTOi toO ' ]^fi6(>fiov . . . 
fiiXP*' ^<i^^ fov wp6t dfaToXrif aKpurrrfplou 
ToO \€yofi^¥ov KvkXoIHou (a description 
iiidocd which dues not naturally 
suj^gest a harbour), and 395 (717 A.i>.) 
an equivalent description. 

- (Jen. ib, 

' Ju. tAj irXefoi'f di atVurv . . . ry 
fiaciXfi rpoadyovffiw, George Mon. (795) 
mentions the destruction of the lieet 
as a ciitical event in the siege. 
Finlay, whose account of this rebellion 
in nut very satisfactory, niukes a 
strange mistake hero (ii. i31): *'The 
)»artisans of Michael collected a lleet 
of 350 ships in the islands of the 
Archiftelagu and Greece, and this lleet, 
having gainocUa complete victory over 
the lleet of Thomas, cut olf the com- 
munications of the besiegers with 
Asia." He has thus reversed the 
facts. The Greek of the historical 
Commission of Constantino I'orphy- 



rogennctes si.'ems to have been too 
much for Finlay here, but the story is 
told simply enough by Genesios. 

* Here, again, Cont, Th, 64 has 
information not vouchsafed by Gene- 
sios : ¥vv fjukv Tov 3I(xai}X, ¥V¥ Hi roO 
tdoO aOrov Oco^iXov aiVoTf ^irc^i^vrot 
fierd *0\fitapoO ical Karairi/Xa. This 
suggests that Olbianos and Katakylas 
were in the city during the siege. 
Finlay knows that the trooi« of the 
Anneniac and Opsikian Themes inter- 
ru)>ted the communications of Thomas 
with the centre of Asia Minor : ** These 
troops maintained a constant com- 
munication with the garrison of 
Constantinople from the coast of 
IJithynia*' {foe. at,). There is no 
authority for this, though it is what 
we should ex)>ect. We only know 
that before the blockade began in 
spring Michael iiaiM>rted many troops 
into the city, doubtless regiments of 
these Themes. 
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4. IfUerveniion of the Bulgariani, Spring, a.d. 8SS. — It 
was from the kingdom beyond Mount Haemus that Michael 
received an opportune aid which proved the turning-point in 
the civil war. The Bulgarians had been at peace with the 
Empire, since Leo and king Oniurtag, not long after tlie death 
of Krum, had concluded a treaty for thirty years.^ Communi- 
cations now passed between Constantinople and Pliska, but it 
is uncertain who took the first step, and whait was the nature 
of the negotiations. Tlie simplest and earliest chronicle of 
the sie^e i*epresents Michael as requesting Omurtag to take 
the field against Thomas, and Omurtag reailily resi>onding to 
tlie iiHiucst.^ But an entii*ely different version is adopted in 
records wliich are otherwise unfavourable to Miclia(*l.^ 
Aeconling to this account, the pro}>08til of aUiaitirc CJimc from 
the Bulgarian king, and tlie Em}Ra*or dcelineil the ofTcr 
becauHc he was reluctant to permit ChriHtiiin blood to 1)e shed 
by the swoitls of the heathen. He tendered his Hineei-o 
thanks to OmurUig, but alleged that the presence of a 
Bulgarian army in Thmce, even though acting in his own 
cause, would Ije a virtual violation of the Thirty Yciirs' 
Peace.* Omurtag, however, took the matter into his own 
hands, and, unable to resist the opix)rtunity of plunder and 
pillage, assisted Michael in Michaers own despite. It was 
obviously to the interest of the Emperor that this version 
should obtain credit, as it relieved him from the odium of 
inviting pagans to destroy Christians and exposing Eoman 
territory to the devastation of barbarians. We must leave it 
undecided whether it was Michael who requested, or Omurtag 
who offered help, but we cannot seriously doubt that the help 
was accorded with the full knowledge and at the desire of the 
besieged Emperor. It may well be that he declined to 
conclude any formal alliaince with the Bulgarians,^ but mei*ely 
gave them assumnces that, if they marched against Thomas 
and paid themselves by booty, he would hold them innocent 
of violating the iieace. The negotiations nmst have been 

» Seo below p. 360. * S«o Ocn. ib, diro\oy€tTat fA^ 

* GeoTfio Moil. p. 796 fiaBufv Cn 6 XPV*^ ''«'» ^""J roffoOrw xpi»'w 

ptun\€vs yUxariX rovt \U>v\ydpwt tit *^f^)oyV(f>rat XpumwiKtow alndTu>¥ 

wvfifULxia^ KtLT aCroO itpwrtKaUaaTO, ^^^f'f^f^i ^^l rtft t^¥ rraffiuTufy wo\ifi<f) 

Thii is mcccpted by Ilinich, 134. rdKaXut dd^awra #fara\i5«»'. 

- . Geii. 41 diaTp€ffP€6€Tat wp6s peurtX^a, 

' Gen. 41-42 ; Cont. Th, 65. K-al avfifiax€i¥ o/rctrat aiVy. 
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conducted witli great fiecrecy^ and the aooonnt which 
represented Michael as unreservedly rejecting the profTered 
succour gained wide credence/ though his enemies assigned to 
his rerusal a less honourable motive than the desire of sparing 
Christian blood, and suggested that his avarice withheld him 
from paying the Bulgarians tlie money which they demanded 
for their services.* 

Omurtag then descended from Mount Haemus and 
marched by the great high road, by Hadrianople and 
Arcadiopolis, to deliver Constantinople from the Boman 
leaguer, even as another Bulgarian monarch hod come down, 
more than a hundred years before, in the days of Leo III., to 
deliver it from tlie Saracens.^ When Thomas learned that 
the weight of Bulgairiu was thrown into the bahince and that 
a formidable host was advancing against him, he decided to 
abmdoii tlie siege and confront the new foe/ It was a 
joyl'ul diiy for tlie siege-worn citizens and soldiers, when they 
saw the camp of tlie besiegers broken up and the great army 
marching away from tiieir gates. Only the remnant of the 
rebel navy still lay in the Golden Horn, as Thomas did not 
require it for his immediate work. The Bulgarians had 
already jmnsed Arcadiopolis and i-eacheil the plain of Keduktos, 
near the coast between Hcraclea and Selynibria.^ Here they 
awaited the approach of Thomas, and in the battle which 
ensued defeated him utterly. Tlie victors soon retired, laden 
with booty; having thus worked much profit both to themselves 



1 Wo must 8ui>posc tliat Micliaol 
delibcmtcly circulated it. It is char- 
acteristic that he docs not mention 
or even hint at the Uuigarian cjiisode 
in his letter to tlie Kmi>cror Lewis. 
He wished the Franks to sup|M>se that 
the subjugation of Thomas was duo to 
his unaided ellbrts, and it wouUl have 
been humiliating to confess to the 
rival Emperor that the Bulgarians had 
invaded the Empire oven in his own 
cause. 

' C&iU. Th. 6r.2. 

3 Tervel (a.D. 717). 

* Michael Syr. (37) saya that Michael 
cm))loyed Saracen captives wlio were 
in tlio city to tight for him, promising 
them freedom (a promise which he 
did not keep), and with their help 
^uted Thomas. It is quite i^ossihle 



tliat he did enlist them in his forces 
during the siege. 

^ Gen. 42 Kara t^t Ki^ot/icrov 
KoKoiL'fuvoy x^poi'. (For the date of 
the battle of Keduktos see Ap)»endix 
v.). For the location of Keduktos 
(A-quaetluctua), the important passage 
is Kicc)>horus Bryenn. 135 (etl. Bonn) 
= Anna Comnena 1. 18-19 (ed. Reifl'cr- 
schcid) describing the battle between 
Alexius Comnenus and Brycnnios iit 
Toit jcard roO Kiy^oi/ffTov ircdioct, near 
the fort of Kalavryo and the river 
IlalmyroH. The Halmyros seems to 
be the stream to the west of Erekli 
(Hcraclea), and the name of Kalavrye 
{VtiXatipla in Attalciates, 2S9 ed. Bonn) 
is preserved in Gelivre near Selymbria 
(Tomaschck, Zur Kunde der lL-h» 
331). Cp. .lireCek, /frerstrasse, 101. 
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and to their ally, for whom the way was now smoothed to the 
goal of final victoiy. Tliey had destroyed the greater part of 
the rebel army on the field of Keduktos, and Michael was 
equal to dealing with the renmant himself. 

5. Siege of Arcadiopolu and end of the Civil War, 8S3 
A.D. — When the Bulgarians retreated, Tliomas, still hopeful, 
collected the scattered troops who laid been routed on the day 
of Keduktos, and marching north-eastward pitelied his camp 
in the marshy plain of Diabasis, watei'ed by tlie streams of the 
Melas and Athyras which discharge into the lagoon of Buyak 
Chekmeje, about twenty miles west of Constantinople. Tliis 
district was well provided with pasturage for horses, and well 
situated for obtaining supplies ; moreover, it was within such 
distance from, tlie Ciipital that Thomas could hany the 
neighbouring villages.' The month of May, if it had not 
uliXMidy begun, was near at hand, when Michael went forth to 
deciile the issue of tlie long struggle, lie was aceomimnied 
by his faithful generals Katiikylas and Olbianos, each at the 
head of troops of his own Theme. It is not recorded whether 
the younger EmxMii-or marched with his father or was left 
1)ehind to guard the city. But the city might justly feel 
secure now ; for the marines whom Thomas had left in the 
Golden Horn espoused the cause of Michael, as soon as they 
learned tlie news of Keduktos." 

Thomas, who felt confident of success, decided to entrap 
his foes by the stratagem of a feigned flight. But his 
followers did not share his spirit.* They were cast down by 
the recent defeat ; they were thoroughly wciiry of an enter- 
prise which had lasted so much longer than they had dreamt 

' Gcii. (42) indifates the cliaraeter wouM place the Tortrcss A^woc, whicli 

of tlie place. Uh dihtauce from Con- uoiiiiiianded the plain (acconliii^ to 

HUutinople is vaguely suggested in Kinuanios). identifying it with Can- 

Coat. Th. 66 araUovt drixw rrji taimzeno's ^ A^youf, i. 297 ed. Bonn. 

»6X€«t UarwJf, and KdK€i$(w rdt (l-loghus in Idrisi's geograpliy). 

rpor^t votwr rdi^ra fiiv vp6 rys North of the lagoon there is an e.x- 
riSftat tK€tp€ icSfffiw, but Thomas did ' teUHive marsh, through which there is 

not come within sight of the city. a solid stone dyke of Roman work ; 

Diabasia has been identified by Jitisiek this was doubtless called the Crossinij, 

(i6. 63, 102) with the plains of Choiro- DiibasiH, 

bakchoi, dcscribetl by Kinnamos (73- •* That the naval armament joined 

74 ed. Bonn) and Nicetas (8586 ed. Micliael after the Bulgarian victory is 

Bonn). The Mtlas (Kara-su) and sUted in Cont, Th. Cenosios is less 

Athyras flow from the hill of KuhIi- precise. 

kaya near the Anast^isian Wall ; and •' The spirit of the army Is descnUu) 

near h«r« Tomaschek {op. rif. :m) in ami. Th, 67. 
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when they lightly enlisted under the flag of the pretender ; 
their ardour for the cause of an ambitious leader had cooled ; 
they were sick of shedding Christian blood ; they longed to 
return to their wives and children. This spirit in the army 
of the rebels decided the battle of Diabasis. They advanced 
against their enemies as they were commanded; when the 
word was given they simulated flight; but, when they saw 
that the troops of the Emperor did not pursue in disorder, as 
Thomas liad expected, but advanced in close array, they lost 
all heart for the work, and surrendered themselves to Michael's 
clemency. 

Tlie cause of Thomas was lost on the field of Diabasis. 
The throne of the Amorian Emperor was no longer in 
jeopardy. But there was still more work to be done and the 
civil war was not completely over until the end of the year. 
The tyrant himself was not yet captured, nor his adopted son, 
Anastasius. Tiiomas, witli a few followers, fled to Arcadiopolis ^ 
and closed the gates against his conqueror. The parts of the 
tyrant and the Emperor were now ciianged. It was now 
Michael's turn to besiege Tiiomas in the city of Arcadius, us 
Thomas had besieged Michael in the city of Constantine. 
But the second siege was of briefer duration. Arcadiopolis 
was not as Constantinople ; and the garrison of Thomas was 
not as the garrison of Michael. Yet it lasted nmch longer 
than might have been expected ; for it l>egan in the middle of 
May, and the place held out till the middle of October." 

Arcadiopolis was not the only Thraeian town that sheltered 
followers of Thomas. The younger tyrant, Anastasius, had 
found refuge not far off, in Bizye.'* Another band of rebels 
seized Panion,'' and Ileraclea on the Propontis remained 
devoted to the cause of the Pretender. These four towns, 
Hemclea, Panion, Arcadiopolis and Bizye formed a sort of 



' The united authority of the con- 
temporary George Mon. (797) and 
Gencsioa (43) would be decisive for t)ie 
city of ArcadiuM, as against Coni, Th, 
in which the city of Hadrian is men- 
tioned. 'A5pia»'oi'iroXi»' there (68) is 
probably a sH)> ; in any case it is an 
error. All doubt on the matter is re- 
moved by MiehaerH own stati'ment 
{Efi, tid LutL 418) from whirh we learn 
thudunition of the 8it'g«'. AreadioiMilis, 



the ancient Bergyle, corrcsiiouds to 
the modern Liile Burgaa, and was a 
station on the main road from Hadria- 
nople to Constantinople. Cf. JireSek, 
Ilccrstrasstt 49. 

* See Appendix V. 

^ Bizye lay nearly due east of 
Hadrianople, and K.E. of Arca4lio|to1i8. 

* On the Profiontis coast, not far 
from Ileraclea (Suidas, a,v.). 
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liue, cutting off ConHtuutiiiople from Western Thrace. But 
tlie subjugation of the last refuges of the lost cause was merely 
a matter of mouths. It would not have been more than a 
matter of days, if certain considerations had not hindered the 
Emperor from using engines of siege against the towns which 
still defied him. But two lines of policy concurred in deciding 
Iiim to choose the slower uietliod of blockade. 

In the first place he wislied to spare, so far as possible, 
the lives of Christians, and, if the towns were taken by 
violence, bloodshed would be unavoidable. That tliis con- 
sidemtion really influenced Michael is owned by historians 
who were not well disposed towards him, but who in this 
respect bear out a statement which he made himself in his 
letter to Lewis the Pious.^ He informed that monarch that 
he retreateil after tlie victory of Diabasis, " in onler to spare 
Christian blood." Sueli a motive does not imply that he 
was personally a humane man ; other acts show that he could 
be stark and ruthless. His humanity in this case rather 
illustrates the general feeling that pi-evailed iigainst the 
horrors of civil war. It was Michael's policy to affect a tender 
regard for tlie lives of his Cliristian subjects, and to contrast 
his own conduct with tlmt of his rival, who had brougiit so 
many miseries on the Christian Empire. We have already 
seen liow important this consideration was for tlie purpose of 
conciliating public opinion, in the pains which were taken to 
represent the liulgarian intervention as a spontaneous act 
of Omurttig, undesii*ed and deprecated by Michael. 

But there was likewise another reason which conspired 
to decide Michiiel that it was wiser not to storm a city 
of Tliraee. It was the intiirest and policy of a Koman 
Emperor to clierisli in the minds of neighbouring peoples, 
especially of Bulgarians and Slavs, the wholesome idea that 
fortified Eoman cities wore impregnable." The failure of 
Krum's attack on Constantinople, the more recent failure of 
the vast force of Thomas, were calculated to do much to 
confirm such a belief. And Michael had no mind to weaken 
this impression by sliowing the barbarians that Soman cities 
might yield to the force of skilfully directed engines. In 

* Ajua f^v Th¥ ifi^6\iw dwoSiSpdffKufw v6\ifjiWf Cont, Th» 68. Mi<'1mcl, Kp» 
ad Lud. 418. - Cont. Th. 68. 
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fact, Miehuel seized. the occasion to show tlie Bulgarians that 
he regarded Arcodiopolis as too Ktrong to be taken by assault. 

In following these two principles of policy, Michael 
placed himself in the light of a jmtriot, in conspicuous contrast 
to his beaten rival, who had been the author of the Civil 
War, and had used all his efforts to teach barbarians how the 
Imperial, city itself might be taken by an enemy. The 
garrison of Arcadiopolis held out for five months/ but Thomas 
was obliged to send out of the town all the women and 
children, and the men who were inciipable of bearing arms, 
in order to save his suppliea By the month of October, the 
garrison was reduced to such straits that they were obliged 
to feed on tlie putrid corpses of their horses which had perished 
of hunger.* Part of the garrison now left the town, some 
with the knowledge of Thomas, others as deserters to Michael. 
The latter, desi)erate with hunger, let themselves down by 
ropes, or threw themselves from the walls at the risk of 
breaking their limbs. The messengers of Tliomas stole out 
of the gates and escaped to Bizye, where the younger tyrant 
Anastasius had shut himself up, in order to concert with the 
"son" some plan for the i^escue of the "father." Then 
Michael held a colloquy with the garrison that was left in 
Arcadiopolis, and promised to all a free pardon, if they would 
surrender their master into liis hands. The follower who 
had been so long faithful to their leader thought that the 
time had come when they might set their lives before loyalty 
to a desperate cause. Tliey accepted the Imperial clemency 
and delivered Thomas to the triumphant Emperor. 

The punishment that awaited the great tymnt who was 
so near to winning the throne was not less terri1)le than that 
to which Michael himself had bt»eu sentenced by I^o, the 
Armenian. All the distress which the Emperor had under- 
gone for the space of thi-ee years wiis now to be visited on his 
head. The pretender, who Imd reduced his conqueror to dire 
extremities and had wasted three years of his reign, could 
hoi>e for no easy deatii. The quarrel between Michael and 
Tliomas was an old one ; it dated from the days when they 
had liotli been oilicers under the general Bardanes. The 
time had now come for settling accounts, and the reckoning 

» iMichael, Kit. ad Liul. 419. « Ocn. 44. 
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against the debtor was heavy indeed. The long war had 
inflicted immeasurable injury on the lands of the Empire, 
and it would be hard to estimate how much Thrace alone had 
suffered. The private ambition of the old Slav of Gaziura, 
the impostor who had deceived his followers, for a time at 
least, that he was a legitimate Emperor, was answerable for 
all this ruin and misery. When lie was led in chains to the 
presence of his hated rival, Michael, not disguising his joy, 
set his foot upon the neck of tlie prostrate foe,^ and pro- 
nounced his doom. His hands and feet were to be cut off, 
and his body was to be pierced on a stake. The miserable 
man when he was led to puuisliment, cried aloud for mei-cy : 
" Pity me, thou who art the true Emperor ! " * Hope may 
have been awakened in his heart for a moment, hope at least 
of some alleviation of the doom, when his judge deigned to 
ask him a question. It was one of those dangerous questions 
which tempt a man in the desperate position of Thomas to 
betir false witness if he has no true facts to reveal Michael 
asked whether any of his own ofticei's or ministers had held 
treacherous dealings with the rebel. But if the rebel had 
any true or false revelations to make, he was not destined to 
utter them, and if he conceived hopes of life or of a milder 
death, they were speedily extinguished. At this juncture 
John Hexabulios, the Logothete of the Course, intervened 
and gave the Emperor wise counsel. The part played in 
history by this Patrician was that of a monitor. We saw 
him warning Michael fiangabe against Leo; we saw him 
taking counsel with Leo touching the designs of Michael tlie 
Lisper; and now we see him giving advice to Mieiiael. His 
counsel was, not to hear Thomas, inasmuch as it was improper 
and absurd to believe tlie evidence of foes against friends. 

The sentence was carried out,^ probably befoi'e the walls 
of Arcadiopolis, and doubtless in the Emxxiror's presence ; and 
the great rebel perished in tortures, " like a beast." * A like 

' George Mon. 797 narii rii¥ i^pxalaw Gcnesios does not notice the asM, which 
9V¥ii$€iav, We remember how Justinian often played a |»art in such scenes. 

II. set hufeet on thenecksofLeontius .a,, ., x* i m i i 

and Tiberius ^"® punisliment is described by 

« In Co,U.'Th, (69), it is said that fjloj*^' hiiiiMelf in his letter to Uwis 

he was exhibited on an ass : iwl 6¥0i» re v"**^"' 

Otarpi^it rdffif tovto fi&vo¥ twirpayiff' * Cxrwfp t€ ^Cjof St^aOawaTov^t Cti^it. 

iovfra, i\iriifh¥ fi€ 6 dXi^i^ fiaffi\€v, Th, 70. 
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doom wan in store for bis adopted sou. But Bizye caused the 
Emperor less trouble tban Arcudiopolis, for when tbe followers 
of Anastasius heard the news of the fate of Thomas, they 
resolved to save their owu lives by surrendering him to 
Michael. The.monk, who in an evil hour had exchanged 
the cloister for the world, perished by the same death as 
Thomas. * But even after the extinction of the two tyrants, 
there was still resistance offered to the rule of Michael. The 
inland cities, Bizye and Arcadiopolis, had surrendered ; but the 
maritime cities, Heroclea and Panion,^ still held out. lu 
these neighbouring places there was a strong enthusiasm for 
image-worship, and Miciiael had given clear proofs that he 
did not purpose to permit the restoration of images. But the 
resistance of these cities was soon overcome. The wall of 
Paniou was opportunely shuttered by an earthquake, and thus 
the city was disabled from witlistanding the Imperial army. 
Ileraclea, though it was visited by the same disaster, suffered 
less, and did not yield at once ; but an assault on the sea- 
side was successful, and iiere, too, Michael hud a bloodless 
victory. 

The Emperor, having completely established his power in 
Tlirace, returned to the city with his prisoners. If his 
dealing with the arch-rebels Thomas and Anastasius had been 
cruel, his dealing with all their followers was merciful and 
mild. Those who were most deeply implicated he punished 
by banishment. On the rest he inflicted only the light 
ignominy of being exhibited at a spectacle in the Hippodrome 
with their hands bound l)ehiud their backa 

But there was still some work to be done in Asia, befoi'e 
it could be said that the last traces of the rebellion of Thomas 
had been blotted out. Two adherents of the rebel still held 
two strong posts in Asia Minor, and plundered the surrounding 
country as brigands. Kabidla,- in the Anatolic Theme, to the 
north-west of Iconium, was in the hands of Choereas, whih 



' Michael, t6., calls it Panidus. 

^ There were two places of thi^ 
imme (in one of which Constantiue V. 
Kab:illino8 was probably liorii), one in 
Phrygia, Kouth of Trujaiioiwlis, the 
* other on the borders of Pisidia and 
Lycuoniii and not fair from Laodicea 
Kckauiuenc (KaniHuy, Lyeauuia^ 09). 



The latter, whiuh is doubtless the 
Kaballa in question, is placed by 
Rjinisay in Pisidia, near the village of 
Chii^il on the road from Iconium to 
Philonielion. Anderson (cp. his J/n^i) 

IilaccH it at Kavak, cousid«'rabIy nearer 
eoniuni, and in Lycaonia ; sec 
JJLS, xviii. 120-1 (18i>M). 
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Gazarenos of Kolonea held Saniana, an important fortress on 
the Halya^ Michael sent a golden buU^ to these chiefs, 
announcing the death of Thomas and offering to give them a 
free pardon and to confer on them the rank of Magister, if 
they submitted, fiut they were wild folk, and they preferred 
the rewards of brigandage to honours at the Imperial Court. 
The messenger of Michael, however, accomplished by guile what 
he failed to accomplish openly. He seduceil some of the 
garrisons of both towns, and persuaded them to close the gates 
upon their captains wliile they wero abroad on their lawless 
raids. The work of tampering with the men of Choereas and 
Gazarenos demanded subtlety and caution, but the imperial 
messenger was equal to the emergency. The manner in which 
he won the ear of an oekonomos or steward of a church or 
monastery in Saniana, without arousing suspicion, is recorded. 
He found a peasant, by name Gyberion, who liad a talent for 
music and used to spend liis leisure hours in practising rustic 
8ong& The envoy from the Court cultivated the friendship 
of this imm and composed a song for ium, which nin thus : 

Hearken, Sir Steward, to Gyberis ! 
(live iiiu but Saniana town, 
New-Caesarea nlialt tliou win 
And eke a bishop's gown.^ 

Wlien these lines liad been repeatedly sung by the man within 
tlie hearing of the oekonomos or of liis friends, the meaning of 
the words was grasixxl and the hint taken. Shut out of their 
" cloud-capped towns " ^ the two rebels, Choereas and Gazarenos 
took the road for Syria, looping to iind a refuge there, like 
their dead Iciider Thomas. P>ut before they could i-oach the 
frontier they were eaiptured and hanged. 

* Sauiaua has been ulcntiHud by 
RamxajT {Atia Mhwr, 2\% fqq.) with 
Cbeshuir Keupreu, on tlie east Hide of 
the HalyH, south-east of Ancyra, 
a point at which the military road 
from Dorykeum forked, one branch 
going eastward, the otlier south-east- 
ward. If he is right, its military im- 
|K>rtance (implied, I think, in CotU, 
Them, 28) is clear. 

" XPw«/SwJXX«or, Cant. Th. 72. 

' Krundiachor has restored the 
verses as follows, QJl.L, 79;j ih, i 



rb¥ Vif^piif, rl cov \iyti 
d¥ fjLOi S^ rifif ^aifidpuft 
fiJITpowoKlrriP trc Tolaca, 
S€OKniadp€id¥ trot Stixru. 

If this is right, the lines are eight- 
syllabled trochatcs with accent on the 
iwnultima. For Ncocaesarca in Pontus 
=Niksar, c]». Anderson, Studia Pun- 
tica^ i. 56 w///. 

* lb, 73 ifir€pv€4Hav rwTia¥ iroXi;i^- 
¥lv¥. 
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The drama is now over ; all the prophecies of the sooth- 
sayer of Philomelion have come true. The star of the Armenian 
and the star of the Slavonian have paled and vanished before 
the more puissant star of the man of Amorion ; both Leo and 
Thomas have been done to death by Michael. He now wears 
the Imperial crown, without a rival ; he has- no more to fear 
or hope froii^ unfulfilled sootlisuy. 

We may now turn from the personal interest in the story 
to the more gcileral aspects of this great civil war, which 
caused abundant misery and mischief. The historians describe 
how '' it tilled the world with all nmnuer of evils, and 
diminished the population ; fathers armeii themselves against 
their sous, brothers against the sons of their inotbers, friends 
against their dearest friends." ^ It was as if the cataracts of 
the Nile had burst, deluging the land not with water but with 
blood.^ The immediate author of these calamities was Thomas, 
and thci*e is no doubt that his motive was simply personal 
ambition. The old man with the lame leg was not fighting 
for a principle, he was fighting for a diadem. But nevertheless 
lie could not have done wimt he did if there had not been at 
work motives of a larger and more public scope, urging men 
to take up arms. It must not be forgotten that he originally 
revolted against Leo, and that his war with Michael was 
merely a continuation of that revolt. Now there were two 
classes of subjects in the* Empire, wiio had good cause to be 
discontented with the policy of I-<eo, the image-worshippers 
and the Paulicians. The i)olicy of Tiionuis, which lie skilfully 
pursued, was to unite these discordant elements, orthodoxy 
and lieresy, under a common standard. His pretence to be 
Constantine VL may have won the confidence of some image- 
worshippers,^ but he was possibly more successful in conciliating 
Paulicians and other heretics. 

It is more important to observe that the rebellion probably 
initiated or promoted considerable social changes in the 

> Cmii, Th, 49. won no 8yni|iatliy from tlie iumgc- 

^ lb, .^>3. wor8liipi)cr8 of Constantinople, and 

^ Hu seems to have professed image- liis memory was execrated by such a 

worsliip himself (Michael, VU, Theod, bigoted iconolater as George Mon. 

Stwl. 320 i\iy€TO !€/)&{ c/^draf dwo- (793). Cp. below, \\ 116. Ignatius 

Six^ffBal T€ Kal TpooKvuetif) and the the deae<m (biogrsipher of the Patriarch 



precautions of Michael, lest Theodore Nicei»horus) wrote iambic verses on 
Stud, and his mrty should embrace Thomas ( " 
his cause, bear tnis out. But Thomas ^lypduot. 
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Asiatic provinces. The cfystem of immense estates owned by 
rich proprietors and cultivated by peasants in a condition of 
serfdom, which had prevailed in the age of Justinian, had 
been largely superseiied by the opposite system of small 
holdings, which the policy of the Isaurian Emperora seems 
\ to Iiave encouraged. But by the tenth century, vast pro- 
perties and peasant serfs liave reappeai*ed, and the process 
by which this second transformation was accomplished must 
be attributed to the nintli. The civil war could not fail to 
ruin numberless small farmers who in pi*ospei*ous times could 
barely piy their way, and the fiscal burdens rendered it 
impossible for them to recujiemte their fortunes, uuIchh they 
were aided by the State. But it was easier and more con- 
ducive to the immediate profit of the treasury to allow these 
insolvent lands to \)ass into the possession of rich neighbours, 
who in some cases miglit be monastic coiiunuuities. It is 
probable that many fanns and liomesteads were abandoned by 
their masters. A moilern historian, who h^id a quick eye for 
economic changes, judged that tlie relicllion of Thonuis ** was 
no inconsiderable cause of the accuumlatiou of pi*oi)erty in 
immense esUites, which began to depopulate the country and 
prei>aro it for the rea^ption of a new nice of inliubitants." * 
If the government of Michael 11. had been wise, it would 
have intervened, at all costs, to stive the small proprietora 
Future Emperors might thus ha^% been spared a baffling 
economic problem and a grave political danger. 

§ 3. The Ecclesiastical Policy of Michael 

It was probably during or just after the war with 
Thomas that Theck, the mother of Theophilus, died. At all 
events we find Michael soon after the end of tlie war making 
preparations for a second marriage, notwithstanding the deep 
grief which he had displayed at the death of his first wife. 
A second marriage of any kind was deprecated by the strictly 
orthodox, and some thought that at this juncture, when the 
Empire was involved in so many misfortunes, the Emperor 
showed little concern to appease an offended Deity. But the 
Senators were urgent with him that he should marry. " It is 

» Fiulay, ii. 133. 
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not poaaible,'* thej said, ^ that an Emperor should live without 
a wife, and that our wives should lack a Lady and Empress.'* 
The writer who records this wishes to make his readers bel|eve 
that the pressure of the Senate was exerted at tlie express 
desire of Michael himself.' However this may be, it is 
interesting to observe the opinion that an Augusta was 
needed in the interests of Court society. 

But those who carped at the idea of a second marriage 
were still more indignant when they heard who she was that 
the Eini>eror had selected to be Empress over them. It was 
not unfitting that the conqueror of the false Constantino 
should choose the daughter of the true Constantino for his 
wife. But Euphrosyne, daughter of Constantino VI., and 
gnind-duugliter of Irene, had long l)eeii a nun in a monastery 
on the island of Prinkipo, where she lived with her mother 
JIaria. Here, indeed, was a scandal ; hei*e was an occasion for 
righteous indignation.^ Later historians at least made much of 
the crime of wedding a nun, but at the time perhaps it was 
more a pretext for spiteful gossip than a cause of genuine 
dissatisfaction.^ The Patriarch did not hesitate to dissolve 
Euphrosyne from her vows, that she might fill the high 
station for which her birth had fitted her. The new Amorian 
house might claim by this miirriage to be linked with the old 
Isaurian dynasty. 



The ecclesiastical leanings of Michael II. were not diffei'cnt 
from those of his predecessor/ but he adopted a different 



> Coni. Th. 78. Our Oreek author- 
ities do not tell \\n dirvctly that Tliecla 
was alive when Micliael acceded to 
the throne. But Michael Syr. 72 
states that slie died **when ho liatl 
reigned four years " ; and the language 
of CtnU, Th, 78, in noticing his second 
marriage, seems decidedly to imply 
that she had died very recently* 
Micliael Svr. adds a dark and incred- 
ible scandal that Euphrosyne bore a 
male child, and reflecting that it was 
of Jewish race and would ''corruitt 
the Imiierial stock" caused it to l>o 
killed. 

' Theodore of Studion denounced 
the Kmi>eror for this unlawful {iKifd/ius) 
act in a catechesis, Parva Cat. 74, |». 
258, and he wrote a letter to 1^1 aria, 



exhorting her not to go and live with 
her daughter in the Palace {£pp. ii. 
181 ; cp. Ep. 148 Cozza L.). 

^ Com|)are Finlay ii. 142. He eives 
no reason for this view, but I find one 
in the silence of the contemporary 
George, who does not mention Euphro- 
syne. In the chronicle of Simeon 
{Add, Oeorg, 783, 789), she is mentioned, 
but the author does not know who she 
was and takes her for the mother of 
Theophilus. 

^ It is a mistake to suppose (an 
Schwarzlose does, p. 73) that Michael 
was neutral. Grossu {Prep, Theotiar, 
151) properly calls him "a convinced 
iconoclast, though not a fanatic.'* 
Finlay (ii. 129) s|»eaks of his *< in- 
difference to the ecclesiastical disputes 
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policy. He decided to maintain the iconoclastic reform of Leo, 
which harmonized with his own personal convictions ; but at 
the same time to desist from any further persecution of the 
image- worshippers. We can easily understand that the 
circumstances of his accession dictated a policy which should, 
so far as possible, disarm the opposition of a large and in- 
fluential section of his subjects. Accoitlingly, he delivered 
from prison and allowed to return from exile, uU those wlio 
had licen punished by Leo for their defiance of his authority.^ 
The most eminent of tlie Hutferers, Tlieodorc of Studioii, left 
his prison cell in Smyrna, hoping that the iliunge of govern- 
ment would mean tlie restortition of icons and the rcinstiillatiou 
of Nieephurus as Patriarch. He wrote a grateful and con- 
gratulatory letter to the Kmperor, exhorting him to Ixistow 
})eace and unity on the Churcli by i*econi'iliatioii with the see 
of Koine.' At the same time, he attempted to bring Court 
intluence to liear on Michael, and we possess his h*tters to 
several prominent ministers, whom he exiiorts to work in the 
caase of iinage-woi*ship, while he malignantly exults over the 
fate of I^ico the Armenian.^ Theodore had been joined by 
many membei*s of his jwirty on his journey to the neiglibour- 
hood of Constantinople, and when he reached Chalcedon, he 
hastened to visit the ex-Patriarch who was living in his own 
monastery of St. Theodore, on the Asiatic sliore of the 
Bosphorus.^ Here and in the monastery of Crescentius, where 



which agitated a church to many of 
whose doctrines lie was at heart ad- 
verse"; but this **iiidiUVreiiee" was 
relative ; it would be misleading to 
descriltc him as an '' iudiirerentist." 
His own ieonuehiMtic couvictions are 
expressed clearly in his L(>ttcr to 
Lewis (420 fq,). On his actual i»olicy, 
all writers agree ; it is briefly summed 
up in the Ada IktvUUs 2;)0 : Karixm' 

> In the £jti8t, syn, ad Theoph, 377 
Michael is described as rbv rpa&raTOf 
KtU ya\fi¥6raro¥ paai\4a, who xp^'''^ 
fufiifjirun said to those who were in 
chains, " Come forth." 

« Theodore, JCpp. ii. 74. 

• /A. ii. 75, 76, 80, 81, 82. These 
and the letter to the Km|)eror were 
tirobably written at Pteleae, where 
Theodore stayed for some time, before 



proceeding to Prusa and Chalcedon 
(Michael, ru. Thfml, c. 68). On 
leaving Smyrna, Theodore proceeded 
to Pteleae, by way of Xerolopha and 
Ad«c«roy furdra^ unknown places {ib, 
c. 48). The |»osition of Pteleae, on the 
river 0no)>uiktc8 {ib, c 51), is un- 
known, but it is probably the same as 
Pteleae on the Hellcs|)ont (for wliich 
see Ramsay, Asia MinuVt 163). In 
that case, Theodore must Imve followed 
the coast road from Smyrna. 

* Grossu (145) is wrong in saying 
that Theodore crossed the Bosphorus 
and visited Nicephorus in the monas- 
tery of Agathos. This monastery 
may have been on the £uro|)ean side 
of the Bosphorus, but Nicephorus w^s 
in the monastery of St. Theodore 
(Ignatius, nt, Niceph. 201), which 
Wits on the Asiatic side (Pargoire, 
JJoradion, 476-477). 
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Theodore took up his abode somewbeie on the Asiatic shore of 
the Propontis,* the image-worshippers deliberated how they 
should proceed* 

Their first step seems to have been the composition of a 
letter' which Nicephorus addressed to the Emperor, admonishing 
him of his religious duties, and holding up as a warning the 
fate of his impious predecessor. In this document the argu- 
ments in favour of images were once more rehearsed But 
Michael was deaf to these appeals. His policy was to allow 
I)eople to believe what they liked in private, but not to permit 
image-worship in public. When he received the letter of 
Nicephorus he is reputed to have expressed admiration of its 
ability and to have stiid to its bearers words to this efTect : 
'' Those who have gone before us will have to answer for their 
doctrines to God ; but we intend to keep the Church in the 
same way in which we found her walking. Therefore we rule 
and confirm that no one shall venture to open his mouth 
either for or against images. But let the Synod of Tarasius be 
put out of mind and memory, and likewise that of Constantine 
the elder (the Fifth), and that which was lately held in Leo's 
reign; and let complete silence in regard to images be the 
order of the day. But as for him who is so zealous to speak 
and write on these mattei*s, if he wishes to govern the Church 
on this basis,^ preserving silence concerning the existence and 
worship of images, bid him come here." 

But this attempt to close the controversy was vain ; the 
injunction of silence would not be obeyed, and its enforce- 
ment could only lead to a new persecution. The Emperor 

^ Michael, VU, Theod, c. 59, names has, I think, been a confusion hero 

the monastery, and seems to imply it between Michaers reply to the Patri- 

was on the Gulf of Nicomedia. but arch and his subsequent rcplv to the 

ill ViL NicoL Slttd, 000, the place of audience of ecclesiastics whom he 

Theodore's abode at this time is received, doubtless at a silention in 

described as a irapcuc^Xirior r&irot rijt the presence of the Senate. We do 

IlpoiVi^t, which would naturally mean not know whether Nicephorus wroto 

on the bay of Mudania. his letter before or after the appearance 

' Ignatius, VU. Nieeph, 209, where of Theodore on the scene. Grossu 

Michael's reply wp6t rodt t6 ypdnfta (144 sqq,) is right, I think, in his 

dtaico/u0'a/i^i^i;t is given. George Mon., general reconstruction of the order of 

without mentioning Nicephorus or his events, but it cannot be considered 

letter, cites Michael's reply (from absolutely certain. 

Ignatius), referring to it as a public ^ From these words, I think we 

harangue, iwl \aov drjfiriyopiffffat (792). may infer that the Patriarchate was 

The texts of Simeon have irl fftXt^rlov already vacant through the death of 

instead of iwl \aoO (Leo Gr. 211 ; Theodotos. 
rers, Slav. 92, na sehndii). There 

1 
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presently deemed it expedient to essay a reconciliation, by 
means of a oonferenoe between leading representatives of both 
parties, and he requested the ex-Patriarch and his friends 
to meet together and consider this proposal The image- 
worshippers decided to decline to meet heretics for the purpose 
of discussion, and Theodore, who was empowered to reply to 
the Emperor on behalf of the bishops and abbots, wrote thut, 
while in all other mattera they were entirely at their sovran's 
disposition, they could not comply with this command,^ and 
suggested that the only solution of the difliculty was to appeal 
to Borne, the head of all the Churches. 

It was apparently after this refusal^ that, through the 
intervention of one of hb ministers, Michael received in 
audience Theodore and his friends.^ Having pcnuittcd them 
to expound their views on image-worship, he replied briefly 
and decisively : " Your words are good and excellent But, 
as I have never yet till this hour worship|)ed an image in my 
life, I have determined to leave the Church as I found it. 
To you, however, I allow the liberty of adhering with 
impunity to what you allege to be the orthodox faith; live 
where you choose, only it must be outside the city, and you 
need not apprehend that any danger will befall you from my 
government " 

It is probable that these negotiations were carried on 
while the Patriarchal chair was vacant. Theodotos died early 
in the year, and while the image-worsHipiiers endeavoui'ed to 
procure the restoration of Nicephorus on their own terms, the 
Emperor hoped that the ex-Patriarch might be induced to 
yield. The audience convinced him that fiuther attempts to 
come to an understanding would be useless, and he caused the 



1 Theodore, Epp. ii. 86. 

' They hased their refusal on an 
apostolic command, $c» of Paul in 
Titus iii. 9-10. 

' So Schneider, 89 ; Grossu, 147. 
C. Thomas {ilacen the audience almost 
Immediately after Theodore's return 
from exile, and before the letter of 
Nicephorus (136). The difficulty as 
to the order arises from the fact that 
the three negotiations— (1) the letter 
of Nicephorus, (2) the proposal for a 
conference, (3) the audience — are re- 
corded in three sources, each of which 



mentions only the one transaction. 
We can, therefore, only apply con- 
siderations of proliability. 

* Michael, ib, c. 60 (ci>. Vita Nieol. 
Stud, 892). The Patriarch was not 
present {ib, ; and Theodore, £pp, ii. 
129, p. 1417 ; from which ^lassage it 
apiieurs that at this amhence the 
Lmperor again projtosed a conference 
between representatives of the two 
doctrines, and offered to leave the 
decision to certain {lersons who pro- 
fcssed to be image worship|iers — rwrw 

KdK€llfO¥ TU>P dfj0€¥ hfiAHftpiiWWW Jlpiuf), 
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vacant ecclesiastical throne to be filled by Antonius Eassymatas, 
bishop of Sylluion, who had been the coacyutor of Leo V. in 
his iconoclastic work.^ By this step those hopes which the 
Imperial leniency had raised in the minds of Theodore and his 
party were dissipated. 

The negotiations, as they were conducted by Theodore, 
had raised a question which was probably of greater import- 
ance in the eyes of Michael than the place of pictures in 
religious worship. The Studite theory of the supremacy of 
the Roman Sec in the ecclesiastical aflUirs of Christendom had 
been asserted without any disguise; the Emperor had been 
admonished that the controversy could only be settled by the 
co-operation of the Pope. This doctrine cut at the root of 
the constitutional theory, which was held both by tlie 
Emperors and by the large majority of their subjects, that the 
Imperial autocracy was supreme in spiritual as well as in 
secular afTuira. The Emperor, who must have been well aware 
that Theodore had been in constant communication with 
Home during the years of persecution, doubtless regarded his 
Eoman proclivities with deep suspicion, and he was not 
minded to brook the interference of the Pope. His suspicions 
were strengthened and his indignation aroused by the arrival 
of a message from Pope Paschal I. Methodius (who was 
afterwards to ascend the Patriarchal throne) had resided at 
Rome during the reign of Leo V. and worked there as an 
energetic agent in tlie interests of image-worship." He now 
returned to Constantinople, bearing a document in which 
Paschal defined the orthodox doctrine.^ He sought an 
audience of the Emperor, presented the Papal writing, and 
called upon the sovran to restore the true faith and the true 
Patriarch. Michael would undoubtedly have resented the 
dictation of the Pope if it had been conveyed by a Papal 

> Theodotos was Patriarch for bIx ' See VU, Mtth. 1 § 4, p. 1248 ; cp. 

years (Thcoph. 362 ; Zonaras xiv. 24, Tlieodore, Epp, ii. 35. Metliodius \ras 

14, p. 350: Zonaras probably had a a native of Syracuse. He went at 

list of Patriarchs before him, see an early age to Constantinople, and 



Hirsch, 384). As he l^ccame Patriarch became aboot of the monastery of 

at Eoiiter 815, his death occurred in Chenolakkos. He went to Rome in 

821. Cp. Andreev, Konxl, Pair, 200. a.d. 815. See Pargoire's paper:i iu 

His successor Antonius was already £eho8 d'OrieiU, 6, 126 sqq, and 183 $qq. 

Patriarch at Whitsuntide (see above, (1903). 

p. 80 n. 5) ; we mav conjecture that ^ ViL Melh, 1 § 5 T6tMvt Scy/MLTiKO^ 

he was inaugurated at Easter. See liroi 6povt 6p0o8o^iat, 
further Vasifev, /Y»7. 147-148. 
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envoy; but it was intolerable that one of his own subjects 
should be tlie spokesman of Kome. Methodius was treated 
with rigour as a treasonable intriguer ; he was scourged and 
then imprisoned in a tomb in the little island of St. Andrew, 
which lies off the north side of the promontory of Akritas 
(Tuzla-Burnu), in the Oulf of Nicomedia.' His confinement 
lasted for more than eight yeara^ 

After the outbreak of the civil war Michael took the pre- 
caution of commanding Theodore and his faction to move into 
the city, fearing that they might support his opponent, who 
was said to favour images. The me<isure was unnecessary, for 
the iconolaters of the better class seem to have had no 
sympathy with the cause of Thomas, and the ecclesiastical 
question did not prove a serious factor in the struggle.^ 
On the termination of the war, the Emperor made a new 
effort to heal the division in the Church. He again 
proposed a conference between the leading exponents of 
the rival doctrines, but the proposal was again rejected, 
on the ground that the question could be settled only in 
one of two ways — either by an ecumenical council, which 
required the concurrence of the Pope and the four Patri- 
archs, or by a local council, which wouUl only have legal 
authority if the legitimate Patriarch Nicephorus were fii*st 
restoi-ed.* 



1 ViU MeUi. 1 § 5. For the island 
see Pargoire, HUria^ 28. 

* Vit, Meth» 1 § 6, says nine years. 
As he was imiH'isoncd in s]trin|i; 821, 
and released (i6.) by Michael just before 
his death (Oct. 829), eight and a half 
would be more accurate. 

* Michael, VU. TheoiL c. 61. Vit. 
Nicol, Stud. 900. GroHsu (149) and 
others think that Theodoro, while he 
was in the city, was probably re- 
installed at Studion. I doubt this. 
During the latter part of the war 
(Grossu omits to notice) lie Wiis in the 
l*rince*s Island, as we Ivarn from a 
letter written there, EpjK ii. 127, p. 
1412. (Nicephorus, it would seem, 
was allowed to remain in his monastery 
on the Bosphorus.) From KpjK ii. 129, 
p. 1416, we learn that Theodore had 
no 8ym)»athy with the reliel : ^plaxot 
iriuf KparriOTj BiKalut diror/<rcc Tp6t tov 
¥6fMV riiP dvTiarfKOvaaif toipi^p. 

* The source is Theodore's letter to 



Leo, the 5}akellarios (whom Michael 
had charged with the negotiation), re- 
jecting the proposition on Iichalf of his 
jKirty {£yp. ii. 129), The writer refers 
to tne audience which the £mi)eror 
had aoconled to him and his fnen<ls 
in 821 as wfA rpiQp irwp. This enables 
us to assign the date to the first months 
of 824. At the same time Theodore 
aildrcssed a letter directly to the 
Km|terors Michael and Thcophilus 
(ii. 199), setting forth the case for 
pictures. At the end of the war 
Theodore retired (along with his 
disciple Nicolaus) to the monastery of 
St. Tryphon, close to the promontory 
of Akritas, in the Gulf of Nicomedia 
(Michael, Vit. TUcud,, ib. ; Fit. Nicol. 
Stmt, 900), where he lived till his 
death, Nov. 11, 826 {Vit, Nicol 
902 ; Nauk ratios, JCiicyelica, 1845 ; 
Michael, Vit, ThtwL c. 64). lie was 
buried in Prince's Islanil, but the 
remains were afterwards i-onioved to 
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The Emperor was convinced that tlie obstinacy of the 
image-worshippers rested largely on their hopes that the 
Boman See would intervene, and that if he could induce tlie 
Pope to assume a cold attitude to their solicitations the 
opposition would soon expire. In order to influence the . 
Pope he sought the assistance of the Western Emperor, Lewis, 
to whom he indited a long letter, which contains an in- 
teresting description of the abuses to which the veneration of 
images liad led.^ " Lights were set in front of them and 
incense was burned, and they were held in the same honour 
as the life-giving Cross. They were pmyed to, and their aid 
was besought Some used even to cover them with cloths 
and make them the baptismal 8|K)n8ors for their children. 
Some prieHts scraped the paint from pictures and mixed it in 
the bread and wine which they give to communicants ; others 
phicod the body of the Lord in the hands of images, from 
which the communicants received it. The Emperoiti Leo V. 
and his son caused a local synod to be held,^ and such 
practices were condenmcd. It was ordained that pictures 
which were hung low in churches should be removed, that 
those which were high should be left for the instruction of 
I)ersons who ai*e unable to read, but that no candles should 
be lit or incense burned before them. Some rejected the 
council and fled to Old Itome, where they calumniated the 
Church." The Emperors proceed to profess their belief in 
the Six Ecumenical Councils, and to assure King Lewis 
tliat they venerate the glorious and holy relics of the Sainta 
They ask him to si)eed the envoys to the Pope, to whom 
they are bearers of a letter and gifts for the Church of 
St. I'eter. 

The four envoys* who were sent on this mission met 
with a favourable reception from the Emperor Lewis at 

Studiou in 844 (Michael, ih. c. 68). thu false idea of souie historians that 

During his last years he continued his Michael held a council in 821. He 

epistolary activity in the cause of simply adhered to the acts of 815, 
orthodoxy, and many people came to ^ Theodore, a stratt^gos of proto- 

see and consult him \ih, c. 63). spathur rank ; Niectas, hishop of 

* Mich. A)), ad Lud, 420. It is Myra ; Theodore, oekonomos of St. 

dated April 10, a.d. 824. Sophia ; Leo, an Inijierial candidatus. 

' **Propterca statuerunt orthodoxi The Patriarch Fortnnatus of Oracio 

imperatores et doctissimi saccrdotcs (who had lied to Constantinople in 

locale adunare concilium." This state- 821) uecom))anied them {Ann. r. ^\, 

mcnt, which of course refers to the sub 824). 
synod of a.d. 815, seems to have led to 
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Boueiif and were sent on to Borne, where Eugenius had 

Baooeeded Paschal in St Peter's chair.^ It is not recorded 

how they fared at Rome, but Lewis lost no time in making 

an attempt to bring about a European settlement of the 

V iconoclastic controversy. The Prankish Church did not agree 

with the extreme views of the Greek iconoclasts, nor yet with 

the doctrine of image-worship which had been formulated by 

the Council of Nicaea and approved by the Popes; and it 

%y. appeared to Lewis a good Opportunity to press for tliat 

> intermediate solution of the question which had been 

^ approved at the Council of Frankfurt (a.d. 794). The 
sense of this solution was to forbid tlie veneration of images, 
but to allow them to be set up in churches as ornaments and 
memorials. Tl)e first step was to persuade the Pope, and for 
this purpose Lewis, who, like his father, was accustomed to 
summon councils on his own authority, respectfully asked 
Eugenius to permit him to convoke the Fmnkish bishops to 
collect the opinions of the Fathers on the question at issue. 
Eugenius could not refuse, and the synod met in Paris in 
November 825. The report of the bishops agreed with the 

> decision of Frankfurt ; they condemned the worship of images, 
tracing its history back to the Greek philosopher Epicurus; 
they censured Pope Hadrian for approving the doctrine of the 
Nicene Council; but, on the other hand, they condemned 
the iconoclasts for insisting on the banishment of images from 
churches." Lewis despatched two learned bishops to Eome, 
bearing extracts from the report of the synod,^ but the story 
of the negotiations comes here to a sudden end. We hear of 
no further direct communications between Home and Con- 
stantinople, but we may reasonably suspect that a Papal 
embassy to Lewis (a.d. 826), and two embassies which 
passed between the Eastern and Western Emperors in the 
following years,* were concerned with the question of religious 
pictures. 

si Till his death, from disease of the kidneys, in October 

» Pticlial fmm% to have died some « Siekel, Acta Lud. 235, 23«, pp. 

time in Npriug S24 ; op. Simson, Ltid- 154 sq. 

• «^.J« 212, u. 1. « Ann, r. F., $ub 826, 827, 828. See 

* For all this, see Simaon, ib. 248 below, p. 330. 
sqq,, where the sources are given. 
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A.D. 829, Michael adhered to his resolution not to pursue or 
imprison the leaders of the ecclesiastical opposition. The only 
case of harsh dealing recorded ^ is the treatment of Methodius, 
and he, as we have seen, was punished not as a recalcitrant 
but as an intriguer. 

' For the alleged iieniecution of Euthymios of Sardis (Gen. 50=Com/. !77<. 
48) see below p. 130. 



CHAPTER IV 

THKOPHILUS 
(A.V. 829^42) 

§ 1. The Administration of Theophilus 

For eight yean Theophilus had been an exemplary oo-regent 
Though he was a man of energetic character and active brain, 
he appears never to have put himself forward/ and if he 
exerted influence upon his fatlier's policy, such influence was 
carefully hidden behind the throne. Perhaps Michael com- 
pelled him to remain in the background In any case, his 
position, for a man of his stamp, was an education in politics ; 
it afforded him facilities for observing weak points in an 
administration for which he was not responsible, and for study- 
ing the conditions of the Empire which he would one day 
have to govern. He had a strong sense of the obligations of 
the Imperial office, and he possessed the capacities which his 
subjects considered desirable in their monarcli. He had the 
military training which enabled him to lead an army into the 
field ; he had a passion for justice ; he was well educated, and, 
like the t}'pical Byzantine sovran, interested in theology. 
His private life was so exemplary that even the malevolence 
of the chroniclers, who detested him as a heretic, could only 
mke up one story against his morals.^ He kept a brilliant 
Court, and took care that his palace, to which he added new 

' He cmcrgos only on two occasions behaved with a pretty maid of his 

in our meagre chronicles — (1) as help- wife. When Theodora discovered his 

ing in the defence of the city against conduct and showed her chagrin, he 

Thomas, and (2) aw responsible for swore a tremendous oath that he had 

the death of Euthymios of Sardis never done such a thing before and 

(but for this see below, p. 139). would never repeat the offence {Cmt, 

^ The scandal was that he mis- Th, 95). 
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und splendid buildings, should not be outshone by the marvels 
of Baghdad. 

We might expect to find the reign of Theopliilus remem- 
bered in Byzantine chronicle as a dazzling passage in the 
history of the Empire, like the caliphate of Haruu al-Bashid 
in the annals of Islam. But the writers who have recorded 
his acts convey the impression that lie was an unlucky and 
incflective monarch.^ In his eastern warfare agtiiust tlie 
Saracens his fortune was chefjuered, and he sustained one 
crushing humiliation; in the West, he was unable to check 
the Mohammadan advance. His ecclesiastical policy, which 
lie inherited from his prcdecesHors, and pursued with vigour 
and conviction, was undone after his death. But though lie 
fought for a losing cause in religion, and wrought no great 
military exploits, and did not imisschs the highest gifts of 
statesmanship, it is certain that his reputation among his 
contemporaries was far higher than a superficial examination 
of the chronicles would lead the reader to susjiect. He has 
fared like Leo V. He was execmted in later times as an unre- 
lenting iconoclast, and a conspiracy of silence and depreciation 
has depi'essed his fame. But it was perhaps not so much his 
heresy as his offence in belonging to the Amorian dynasty 
that was fatal to his memory. Our records were compiled 
under the Basilian dynasty, which had established itself on 
the throne by murder ; and misrepresentation of the Amoriaus 
is a distinctive propensity in these partial chronicles. Yet, if 
we read between the lines, we can easily detect that there was 
another tradition, and that Theopliilus had impressed the 
popular imagination as a just '^ and brilliant sovran, somewhat 
as Harun impressed the East. This tradition is reflected in 
anecdotes, of which it would be futile to appraise the propor- 
tions of truth and myth, — anecdotes which the Basilian 



> Cp. esp. Cmii, Th, 139 {ivirrvxfn). 

*' Tne hostile chroniclers admit liis 
love of justice, and Nicetas (Vita 
Igiw>tiit 216) descrilies him as "not 
otherwise bad " (apart from his heresy) 
and as ^Ka40«r/M<r/af amtx^t'^^^* Gclzcr 
{AlfrisSt in Krunibacher, G.B,L, 967) 
judges Theophilus severely : '' £tn 
Grossenwahn nach dem Yorbilde 
oricntalischer Sultane, etn Allwis- 
scnlii'itsdUnkel dor sulbhtundig niili- 



tiirisehe. kirchliche wie Verwaltungs- 
fraeen allein entscheidet, und eine 
volTendete Verstiindnislosigkeit fiir 
die Zeichen der Zeit sind die Eigen- 
tiimlichkeitcn dieses stark iiber* 
schatztcn, im Grunde keineswegs 
bedeutenden Uegentcn." His ecclcsi* 
astical ]K)licy was a failure, but other- 
wise I fail tp sec tlie grounds for thlH 
verdict* 
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historiogiaphera found too interesting to omit, but told in a 
aomewhat grudging way because they were supposed to be to 
the credit of the Emperor. 

The motive of these stories is the Emperor's desire to 
administer justice rigorously without respect of persons. He 
used to ride once a week through the city to perform his 
devotions in the churcli of tlie Virgin at Blachernae, and on 
the way he was ready to listen to the petitions t>f any of his 
subjects who wished to claim his protection. One day he 
was accosted by a widow who complained that she was 
wronged by the brother of the Empress, Petronas, who held 
the post of Drungary of the Watch. It was illegal to build 
at Constantinople any structure which intercepted the view or 
•the light of a neighbour's house ; but Petronas was enlarging 
his own residence at Blaehernae, with insolent disregard 
for the law, in such a way as to darken the house of the 
widow. Theophilus promptly sent Eustathios the quaestor, 
and other officers, to test the accuracy of her statement, and 
on their report that it was true, the Emperor caused his 
brother-in-law to be stripped and flogged in the public street. 
The obnoxious buildiugs were levelled to the ground, and the 
ruins, apparently, bestowed upon the complainant.^ Another 
time, on his weekly ride, he was surprised by a man who 
accosted him and said, " The horse on which your Majesty is 
riding belongs to me." Calling the Count of the Stable, who 
was in attendance, the Emperor inquired, "Whose is this 
horse ? " " It was sent to your Majesty by the Count of 
Opsikion," was the reply. Tlie Count of the Opsikian Theme, 
who happened to be in the city at the time, was summoned 
and confronted next day with the claimant, a soldier of his 
own army, who charged him with having appropriated the 
animal without giving any consideration either in money or 
military promotion. The lame excuses of the Count did not 
serve ; he was chastised with stripes, and the horse offered to 
its rightful owner. This man, liowever, preferred to receive 
2 pounds of gold (£86, 8s.) and military promotion ; he proved 
a coward and was slain in battle with his back to the enemy .^ 
Another anecdote is told of the Emperor's indignation on 

' Simeon, Add, Oeorg, 793. 
^ lb, 803. The story is told otlierwisc iu CmU, Th, 93. 
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diaoovering that a great merchant vessel, which he descried 
with admiration sailing into the harbour of Bucoleon, was 
the property of Theodora, who had secretly engaged in mer* 
cantile speculation. *^ What ! " he exclaimed, ^ my wife has 
made me, the Emperor, a merchant!" He commanded the 
ship and all its valuable cargo to be consigned to the ilames.^ 

These tales, whatever measure of truth may underlie 
them, redounded to the credit of Theophilus in the opinion of 
those who repeated them ; they show that he was a popular 
figure in Constantinople, and that bis memory, as of a just 
ruler, was revered by the next generation. We can accept 
without hesitation the tradition of his accessibility to his 
subjects in his weekly progi'esses to Biachernae, and it is said 
that he lingered on his way in the bazaars, systematically 
examining the wares, especially the food, and inquiring the 
prices.^ He was doubtless assiduous also in presiding at the 
Imperial court of appeal, which met in the Palace of 
Mugnaura,' here following the examples of Nieephorus and 
Leo the Armenian. 

The desirability of such minute personal supervision of 
the administration may have been forced on Theophilus by 
his own observations during his father's reign, and he evidently 
attempted to cross, so far as seemed politic, those barriers 
which hedged the monarch from direct contact with the life 
of the i)eople. As a rule, the Emperor was only visible to 
the ordinary mass of his subjects when he rode in solemn 
pomp through the city to the Holy Apostles or some other 
church, or when he appeared to watch the public games from 
his throne in the Hippodrome. The regular, unceremonial 
ride of Theophilus to Biachernae was an innovation, and if it 
did not afford him the opportunities of overhearing the gossip 
of the town which Haruu al-Eashid is said by the story-tellers 
to have obtained by nocturnal expeditions in disguise, it may 
Iiavc helped a discerning eye to some useful information. 

The political activity of Theophilus seems to have been 
directed to the efficient administration of the existing laws 
and the improvement of administrative details ; ^ his govem- 

^ Qcn. 75 ; told diUerciitly and with ^ Cp. ih, 88 iv Kpirriploit, 

more elaboration in Cont, Th, 88. * For the new Tliemes which he 

8 Co7U, Th, 87. instituted, see below, Chap. VII. § 2. 
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ment waa not distinguished by novel legislation or any 
radical refonn. His laws have disappeared and left no visible 
traces — ^like almost all the Imperial l^islation between the 
reigns of Leo IIL and Basil I.^ Of one important enactment 
we are informed. The law did not allow marriage except 
between orthodox Christians.^ But there was a large influx, 
during his reign, of orientals who were in rebellion against 
the Caliph/ and Theophilus, to encourage the movement, 
passed a law permitting alliance between Mohammadan 
^ Persians " and Bomans.^ This measure accorded with his 
reputation for being a friend of foreigners.^ 

One of the first measures of the reigu was an act of policy, 
performed in the name of justice. According to one account ^ 
the people hod gathei-ed in the Hippodrome to witness horse- 
races, and at the end of the performance the £m])eror assembled 
the Senate in the Kathisma, from which he witnessed the 
games, and ordered Leo Chamaidrakon, the Keeper of the 
Private Wardrobe, to produce the chandelier which had been 
broken when Leo V. was cut down by his murderei*8 in the 
chapel of the Palace. Pointing to this, Theophilus asked, 
" What is the desert of him who entei-s the temple of the Lord 
and slays the Lord's anointed ? " The Senate replied, '' Death," 
and the EmiK'ror immediately commanded the Prefect of the 
City to seize tlie men who htid slain Leo and decapitate them 
in the Hippodix>me before the assembled people. The astonished 



' A law c6iicerniug the fashion of 
wearing the hair is attributed to him 
in Com/. Th, 107. His own hair was 
thin, and he decreed {iBicwiOtv and 
pbitw i^iBtro) that no Roman should 
allow his liair to fall below the 
neck, alleging the virtuous fashion 
of the ancient Romans. Such an 
edict is grosslv improbable. We may 
suspect that he introduced a regula> 
tion of the kiml in regard to soldiers ; 
and some light is thrown on the 
matter by an anecdote (recorded about 
A.D. 845-847) in Acta 42 Mart. Amor, 
21-25. Kallistos, a count of the 
Schools (t.e., captain of a company in 
the Scholarian Guards), presented him- 
self to the Emfieror with long untidy 
hair aud l»eard (ai^xMY^ Tiyc koiith koX 
d0t\o«d\y 7cyctddc). Theophilus very 
naturally administered a severe rebuke 
to the oHiccr. and ordered him to be 



shorn at once. This incident, which 
is undoubtedly genuine, may have 
actually |»rompted the regulation. 

' Marriages with heretics were for* 
bidden : AcUi Cone. Trultani^ c. 72. 
Cp. Zachariii v. L. Or, • mw. if. 
61 aq. 

* See below. Chap. VIII. p. 252. 

* Cont. Th. 112. 

^ ^\ot$¥ii$ TUP WiifWOTt fiaffikiiop. 
Acta 42 JIa/'t. Anwr, 27 where he is 
said to have been fond of negroes 
(A.l$iortt)t of whom ho form^ a 
military bundon. This passage also 
refers to marriages of foreigners with 
Roman women ; cwayrtytpKiit ix 
hia<f>6pwf ykuHTirCiv Uri w\€lffTfi¥ 
ffvfifioplop oOt Kal l^€&y¥va$eu ratt 
Bvyarpdffi rwr woKirufp wfidt 9i ical 
d9Tvy€tT6¥W¥ pioffTiiciat awrd^at 
iL¥irp€^t rd *Pw/MUwy af<rca. 

* Simeon, Add. Oeory. 791, 
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yictima of such belated justice naturally exclaimed, ** If we had 
not assisted your father, Emperor, you would not now be 
on the throne.** There are other versions of the circumstances, 
and it is possible that the assassins were condemned at a formal 
silention in the Magnaura.^ It would be useless to judge this 
punishment by any ethical standard. Michael IL had not 
only a guilty knowledge of the conspiracy, but had urged the 
conspirators to hasten their work. The passion of a 
doctrinaire for justice will not explain his son's act in calling 
his father's accomplices to a tardy account ; nor is there the 
least probability in the motive which some image-worshippers 
assigned, that respect for the memory of Leo as a great 
iconoclast inspired him to wreak vengeance on the murderers." 
The truth, no doubt, is that both Michael II. and Theophilus 
were acutely conscious that the deed which had raised them 
to power cost an ugly shadow over their throne; and it is 
noteworthy that in the letter which they addressed to the 
Emperor Lewis they stigmatize the conspirators as wicked 
men.* Michael, we may be assured, showeil them no favour, 
but he could not bring himself to punish the men whom he 
had himself encouraged to commit the crime. The conscience 
of Theophilus was clear, and he could definitely dissociate the 
Anioriau house from the murder by a public act of i-etribu- 
tion. It may well be that (as one tradition afhrms^) Michael, 
when death Wiis approaching, urged his son to this step. In any 
case, it seems certain that the purpose of Theophilus was to 
remedy a weakness in his political position, and that he was 
taking account of public opinion. 

The Augusta Euphrosyne, last Imperial descendant of the 
Isaurian house, retired to a monastery soon after her stepson's 
accession to the supreme power. Michael is related to have 
bound the Senate by a pledge that they would defend the 
rights of his second wife and her children after his death.^ 
If this is true, it meant that if she had a son his position 
should be secured as co-regent of his stepbrother. She had no 
children, and found perhaps little attraction in the prospect of 

> Ocn. 51. Add, Georg, 789, tliat Theophilus 

' Add, Oeorg.f ib. reigned along with Euphrosyne is a 

^ JCp. ad Lud, 418, <* a quibusdam corollary from the error that she was 

improbis." his mother, an<l brought about liis 

* Gen. 51. marriage >vith Theodora after liis 

* Covt. Th. 78. The statement in father's death. * 
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residing in the Palace and witnessing Court functions in which 
Theodora would now be the most important figure. There is 
no reason to suppose that she retired under compulsion.^ 

The first five children born to Theophilus during his 
Cftther's lifetime were daughters, but just before or soon after 
bis accession Theodora gave birth to a son, who was named 
C(mstantine and crowned as Augu8tu& Coustantine, however, 
did not survive infancy,^ and the Emperor had to take thought 
for making some provision for the succession. He selected as 
a son-in-law Alexios Muscle,' who belonged to the family of the 
Krenitai, of Armenian descent, and betrothed him to his eldest 
daughter, Maria (c. A.D. 831). Alexios (who had been created a 
patrician and distinguished by the new title of antbypatos,^ 
and then elevated to the higher rank of magister) received the 
dignity of Caesar, which gave him a presumptive expectation 
of a still higher title. The marriage was celebrated about 
A.D. 836, but Maria died soon afterwards, and, against the 
Emperor's wishes, his son-in-law insisted on retiring to a 
monastery. There was a story that the suspicions of 
Theophilus had been aroused by jealous tongues against the 
loyalty of Alexios, who had been sent to fight with the 
Saracens in Sicily. It is impossible to say how much truth 
may imderlie this report, nor can we be sure whether the 
Caesar withdrew from the world before or after the birth of a 
son to Theophilus (in A.D. 839), an event which would in any 
case have disappointed his hopes of the succession.^ 

' On the retirement of Euplirosync, Meltoranski, xb, 
Kee Meliorauski, Viz, Vrcm, 8, 32-33. ' He probably died c A.]). 835. For 
The Htatcmeuts of Simeon (^c/r/./Veor^. the eviacnce for Constantine, for. the 
790) and Cont, Th. 86 contradict eacli argument that Maria was the eldest 
other ; according to t)ie latter she was daughter, for t)ie chronology, and for 
(laudably) ex|>ellc<l from the Palace the coins, see Appendix VI. 
bv Theophilus (accepted as true by ' Mushogh, in Armenian ; cp. St 
Uirsch, 206). I think Mclioranski is Martin apitd Lcbeau, xiii. 118, who 
right in following the former {Viz. thinks ho was descended from the 
Vrem, 8, 32>33), but his observations Mamigonians. His namesake, who 
about the chronology do not hold. held high iKMsts under Irene and Con- 
On/. Th. is undoubtedly right in stantine Vl., may have been his 
stating that Euphrosyne withdrew to father. 

the cloister in wnich site had formerly ^ Sec Bury, Imp, Administration^ 

been a nun (in the island of Prinkipo ; 28. 

see above, p. Ill) ; she had nothing to ^ Cp. Appendix VL ad fin, Theo- 

do with the monastery of Oastria, to philus gave Alexios three monasteries, 

which Simeon sends her {Add, Qeorg, one of them at Chrysoiiolis. But 

790 ; cp. Vit, Thcodorae Aug, p. 6). Alexios wished to found a «lm«t:«r 

Gastria belonged to Theoktiste, the himself; and taking a walk 

mother-in-law of Theophilus. Sec ward from Chrysopolis along 
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While he was devoted to the serious business of ruling, 
and often had little time for the ceremonies and formal 
processions ^ which occupied many hours in the lives of less 
active Emperors, Theophilus loved the pageantry of royal 
magnificence. On two occasions he celebrated a triumph 
over the Saracens, and we are so fortunate as to possess 
an official account of the triumphal ceremonies.^ When 
Theophilus (in a.d. 831) reached the Palace of Hieria, near 
Qhalcedon, he was awaited by the Empress, the three ministers 
— the Praepositus,* the chief Magister, and the urban Prefect — 
who were responsible for the safety of the city during his 
absence, and by all the resident members of the Senate. At 
a little distance from the Palace gates, tlie senators met him 
and did obeisance; Theodora stood within the rails of the 
hall wliich opened on the court, and when her lord dismounted 
she also did obeisance and kissed liim. The tmiu of captives 
had not yet arrived, and ten days elapsed before the triumphal 
entry could be held. Seven were spent at Hieria, the senators 
remaining in ceremonial attendance upon the Emperor, and 
their wives, who were summoned from the city, upon the 
Empress. On the seventh day the Court ^ moved to the Palace 
of St. Mamas, and remained there for three days. On the 
tenth, Theophilus sailed up the Golden Horn, disembarked at 
Blacliernoe, and proceeded on lioi-seback outside the walls to 
a pavilion which had been pitched in a meadow^ near the 
Golden Gate. Here he met the captives who had been con- 
veyed across the Propontis from Chrysopolis. 

Meanwhile, under the direction of the Prefect, the city 
had been set in festive array, decorated " like a bridal chamber," 



he came on a site which pleased him 
in the suburb of Anthemios, hodio* 
where near the modem AnadoH> 
Hissar. The ground belonged to the 
Im|)erial arsenal {^maiujana^ but, 
through the influence of Thealora, 
Alexios was permitted to buy it. His 
tomb and that of his brother existed 
here in the following century (6*on^ 
Th, 109). Pargoire {Jioradlon^ 456 saq,^ 
473-475) has t<hown that t\\^ t^ihurhan 
quarter of Authemios was near Anudoli* 
liissar — north of Urochthoi, which was 
near Kandili, and south of Boradion, 
which was near Phrixu-limeu = Kanlija 
(for these districts see Hammer, Can- 



statUinopoliSf ii. 297-304). The urban 
quarter of Anthomios {ib, 467-469) was 
north • north • west of the Cistern of 
Mokios (Chukur-Uostan), in the west 
of the City. 

» See CorU. Th. 88. 

' w€pl Tttf. 503 $qq, Cp. below, 
pp. 254, 261. 

^ In the |>erfonnance of his function 
as regent during Imperial absences, 
the pracpositus was designated at 6 
biiwiav or b dwofiotfeit, Cp. Bury, Imp, 
Adnu System^ 124. 

^ The ladies perhaps returned to the 
citv. 

° The meadow of the Ko/ttjSiyo^rd^'cor. 
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with variegated hangings ^ and purple and silver onuument& 
The long Middle Street, through which the triumphal train 
would pass, from the Golden Gate of victory to the place of 
the Augusteon, was strewn with flowers. The prisoners, the 
trophies and the spoils of war preceded the Emperor, who rode 
on a white horse caparisoned with jewelled harness ; a tiara 
was on his head ; he wore a sceptre in his band, and a gold- 
embroidered tunic framed his breastplate.^ Beside him, on 
another white steed similarly equipped, rode the Caesar 
Alexios, wearing a corslet, sleeves, and gaiters of gold, a helmet 
and gold headband, and poising a golden spear. At a short 
distance from the triumphal gate the Emperor dismounted 
and made three obeisances to the east, and, when he crossed 
the threshold of the city, the Praepositus, the Magister, and 
the Prefect, now relieved of their extraordinary authority, 
presented him with a crown of gold, which he carried on his 
right arm. The demes tlien solemnly acclaimed him as victor, 
and the procession advanced^ When it readied the milestone 
at the gates of the Augusteon, tlie senators dismounted, except 
those who, having taken part in the campaign, wore their 
armour, and, passing through the gates, walked in front of the 
sovran to the Well of St. Sophia. Here the Emperor himself 
dismounted, entered the church, and, after a brief devotion, 
crossed the Augusteon on foot to the Bi*onze Gate of the 
Palace, where a pulpit had been set, flanked by a throne of 
gold, and a golden organ which was known as the Prime 
Miracle.' Between these stood a large cross of gold. When 
Theophilus had seated himself and made the sign of the cross, 
the demes cried, " There is one Holy." The city community * 
then offered him a pair of golden armlets, and wearing these 
he acknowledged the gift by a si)eech,^ in which be described 
his military successes. Amid new acclamations he remounted 
his horse, and riding through the Passages of Achilles and 
past the Baths of Zeuxippus, entered the Hippodrome and 
reached the Palace at the door of the Skyla. On the next 

' rcapa/yUlyyta. ^ rd woKlrtviuit the whole body of 

« rfriXi4p4ic«r (cp. Ducangc, 8.v. the citizens of the capital, of whom 

Xwpki,). file tunic was A<^/9orf>i;i : I?? ,»P'®ff«*„ ®^ *h.^»^y, ^^ *^« 

doei thU mean that the design reprc- "*"«'• He and his subordinates 

•cnted roses and bunchcM of graiies ? ^®/lJ'J? *^«^*^**/'Xa«. 

"^ Delivered evidently from the pul- 
' irpt^oBaviia, pit. 
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day, at a reception in the Palace, many honoura and dignities 
were conferred, and horse-races were held in the Hippodrome, 
where the captives and the trophies were exhibited to the 
peopla 

§ 2. BuildingB of Theaphilus 

The reign of Tlieophilus was an epoch in the history of 
the Great Palace. He enlarged it by a group of handsome 
and curious buildings, on which immense sums must have 
been expended, and we may be sure that this architectural 
enterprise was stimulated, if not suggested, by the reports 
which reached his ears of the magnificent palaces which the 
Caliplis had built for themselves at Baghdad.^ His own 
pride and the prestige of the Empire demanded that the 
residence of the Basileus should not be eclipsed by the 
splendour of the Caliph's abode. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the Great Palace ^ 
consisted of two groups of buildings — the original Palace, 
including the Daphne, which Constantine tlie Great had built 
adjacent to the Hipj)odrome and to the Augusteon, and at 
some distance to the south-east the Chrysotriklinos (with its 
dependencies), which hud been erected by Justin IL and had 
superseded the Daphne us the centre of Court life and 
ceremonial. It is pi'oluiblc that the spice between the older 
Palace and the Chrysotriklinos was open ground, free from 
buildings, perhaps laid out in gardens and terraced (for the 
ground falls southward). There was no architectural connexion 
between the two Palaces, but Justinian II. at the end of the 
seventh centuiy had connected the Chrysotriklinos with the 
Hippodrome by means of two long halls which opened into 
one anotlier — the Lausiakos and the Triklinos called after his 
name. These halls were probably perpendicular to the 
Hippodrome, and formed a line of building which closed in 
the principal grounds of the Palace on the southern side.^ 

» Sec below, Chap. VIII. § 2. of Jaiiau ut Kyoto, described by F. 

'^ Palace suggests to us a single block Hriukley, Japan, its History, Arts, and 

of building, and is so far misleading, Literature, vol. i. 198-199 (1901). 

though it can hardly l)c avoided. The ^ The eastern door of the Lausiakos 

Uvzantiue residence resembled the faced the western ^lortico of the 

oriental ^'lialaces" which consisted of Chrysotriklinos; its western door 

V many detached halls and buildings in opened into the Triklinos of Justinian, 

' large grounds. Coni|»are, for instance, on the west of which was the Skyla 

the residence of the lleian £m|)erors which opened into the HipiKMlrome. 

K 
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It is probable that the residence of Constantine bore some 
resemblance in design and style to the house of Diocletian at 
Spalato and other mansions of the period.^ The descriptions 
of the octagonal Chiysotriklinos show tliat it was built under 
the influence of the new style of ecclesiastical architecture 
which was characteristic of the age of Justinian. The chief 
group of buildings which Theophilus added introduced a new 
style and marked a third epoch in the architectural history of 
the Great PiiLica Our evidence makes it clear that tliey 
were situated between the Constantiniaii Talace on the north- 
west and the Clirysotriklinos on the south-east.^ 

These edifices wei*e grouped i*ound the Trikonchos or 
Triple Shell, the mast original in its design and probably 
tliat on which Theopliilus prided himself nioHt. It took its 
name from the sliell-like apnes, wliich projected on three sidcs^ 
the larger on the east, supj)orted on four porphyry ' pilhirs, the 
others (to south and north) on two. This triconch X)lan was 
long known at (Jonstiintinople, whither it had been imported 
from Syria ; it Wiis distinctively oriental On the west side a 
silver door, flanked by two side dooi*s of burnished bronze, 
opened into a hall which hud the A\i\\iQ of a half moon and 
was hence called the Sigma. The nyoi rested on fifteen 
columns of many-tinted marble.^ But these halls were only 
the upper storeys of the Trikonchos and the Sigma. The 
ground-floor of the Trikonchos^ had, like the room above it, 
three apses, but differently oriented. The northern side of 
this hall was known as the Myaterion or Place of Wliispers, 

See my Oreat Palace in B,Z. xx. tailed description of the buildingii. 

(1911), wliere I have nhowu that Their situation is determined by coni- 

Labart6*8 assumption tliat the Lausi- bining the implications in this account 

akoswa8|K*r|ienaicular totheTriklinos with data in the ceremonial descrip- 

of Justinian is not justilied and has tions in Cer, I have shown {op, cil,)' 

entailed many errors. It has been that the Trikonchos was north of the 

adopted bv Pasiiates and £bersolt and ChrvHotriklinos (not west as it is placed 

has not been rejected by Uieliaev. by Labarte, Kbersolt, etc). 

That the line of these buildings was ' So-called '* Roman" stone, really 

|»er|>endicuhu' to the Hippodrome can- Egyptian {CiyiU. Th, 827) : red 

not be strictly proved. It is bound up porphyry with white sjiots (Anna 

with the assumption that the east- Comnona, vii. 2, cd. Keitrerseheid, i. 

west orientation of the Chrysotriklinos |i. 230). Op. Kliersol t, 111. 

was ]ierpendicular to the axis of the ^ From Dokiniion in Phrygia, near 

Hip]K>dromo. Synnada. The stone in these quarries 

* Sec Kbersolt, I^ Grand Palais, pres«*nts shades of ** violet and white, 

160 $qq., whose plan of the Con- yellow, and the more familiar brec- 

stantinian palace, however, cannot be ciated white and rose-red" (Lethaby 

mainUined ; cp. my criticisms, op, ciL and Swainson, Sancta Sophia, 238). 

' Cont, Th. 139 S77. gives the de- * Known as the Tetraseron. 
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becauHe it had the acoustic property, that if you whispered in 
the eastern or in the western apse, your words were heard 
distinctly in the other. The lower storey of the Sigma, to 
which you descended by a spiral staircase, was a hall of 
nineteen columns which marked off a circular corridor. 
Marble incrustations in many colours^ formed the brilliant 
decoration of the walls of both these buildings. The roof of 
the Trikonehos was gilded. 

The lower part of the Sigma, unscreened on the western 
side, oi>eiicd upon a court which was known as the Mystic 
Pliialo of the Trikonehos. In the midst of this court stood a 
bronze fountain i^hialt with silver margin, from the centre of 
wliieh sprung a golden pine-cone.^ Two bronze lions, whose 
gaping mouths iK)ure(l water into the neniicircular area of the 
Sigma, stood near that building. The ceremony of the 
saxiinoilexinion, at which the racehorses of the Hippodrome 
were reviewed by the Emperor, was held in this court; the 
IHues and Greens sat on tiers of steps of white Proconnesian 
marble,' and a gold throne was placed for the monarch. On 
the occasion of this and other levees, and certain festivals, the 
fountain was filled with almonds and pistacchio nuts, while 
the cone otltired spiced wine ^ to those who wished. 

Passing over some minor buildings,'' we must notice the 
hall of the Pearl, which stood to the north of the Trikonehos. 
Its roof rested on eight columns of rose-coloured marble, the 
floor was of white marble variegated with mosaics, and the 
walls were decorated with pictures of animals. The same 
building contained a bed-chamber, where Theophilus slept in 



Th. 140). 

' <npopl\iw. Fountains in the form 
of pine-cones seem to have been com- 
mon. There were two in the court of 
the New Churcli founded by hhail I. 
{Cont, Th* 327), and representatiouM 
occur often in liyzantiue art Sucli a 
fountain hii8 been recognised in the 
Theodora mosaic of St. Vit^ile at 
Kavenna. See Stnsygovski, " Die Pi- 
nicnzapfen uls Wassers]M*ier,*' in Mil- 
Iheiimnjen dea d. arch, JnalUuts, Jitmiy 
jcviii. 185sr/Y. (1903), where the subject 
is amply illustrated, and it is shown 
that the idea is oriental The pine- 
c(me occurH in Ansyrian ornament, and 



is used symbolically in the Mithraic 
cult Strzygovski argues that, a sy niliol 
of fruitfulness in Assyria and Persia, 
it was taken b^ the Christians to 
symbolize fructihcation by the divine 
spirit, and he explains (p. 198) the 
name " mytlie Phiale " in this sense. 

' These dpafidSpou were on the west 
side of the Phiale (|)erhaps also on 
north and south), as we may infer from 
Com/. Th. UZ^. 

* K0¥6iT0t, 

" The Pyxites and another build* 
ing to the west, and the Eros (a 
museum of arms), near the Phiale 
steps, to the n4»rth, of the Sigma. 
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Bumiuer ; \\a porticoes faced east aiid south, and the walls aud 
roof displayed the same kind of decoration as the I'earL To 
the north of this whole group, and fronting the west,^ rose the 
Karianos, a house which the Emperor destined as a residence 
for his daughters, taking its name from a flight of steps of 
Curian marble, which seemed to flow down from the entrance 
like a broad white river. 

In another quarter (perhaps to the south of the Lausiakos) 
the EmpeiMr laid out gardens and constructed shelters or 
"sunneries," if this word may be permitted as a literal 
rendering of Mialca. Here he built the Kamilas, an apart- 
ment^ whose roof glittered with gold, supported by six 
columns of the green marble of Thessaly. The walls were 
decorateil with a dado of marble incrustation below, and 
above with mosaics i-epresenting on a gold ground people 
gathering fruit On a lower floor' was a chamber which 
the studious Emperor Constantino VII. afterwards turned 
into a library, and a breakfast-room, with walls of splendid 
marble and floor adorned with mosaics. Near at liand two 
other houses, similar yet ditlerent, attested the taste of 
Theophilus for rich schemes of decoration. One of these 
was remarkable for the mosaic walls in which green trees 
stood out against a golden sky. The lower chamber of the 
other was eddied the Musikos, from the harmonious blending 
of the colours of the marble plaques with which the walls 
were covered — Eg}'ptian poi'phyry, white Carian, and the 
green riverstone of Thessaly, — while the variegated floor 
produced the effect of a flowering meadow.'* 

If the influence of the luxurious art of the East is 
apparent in these halls and pavilions which Theophilus 
added to his chief residence, a new imloce which his ai'chitect 
Patrikes built on the Bithyniau coast was avowedly modelled 
on the palaces of Baghdad. It was not far from the famous 



' The KftrianoH faced the Church of 
the Lord (CotU. Th, 139), which was 
in tlie extreme north of the palace 
grounds, near to the Houth-east corner 
of tliv Augusteon and to the gate 
leading into the grounds of the 
Magnaura. 

* The Kami Us and the two adjacent 
houMvs are di*>icrih<'<l as ritfncula {Cont, 
n. 111). 



' luchrarwt not the ground -floor, 
but the entresol (a.s EberKolt rendurit, 
116). From here one had, through a 
xXovfilw, railing or balustrade {can- 
eelfit cp. Dttcangc, s.v. ic\o/36t), a view 
of the Chrysotriklinos. 
. ** The Musikos had only two walls, 
east and north ; on the other Hides it 
wan culunino<l and o]»cn {CutU, T/i, 
1 iU). It was thus a heliakon. 
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palace of Hieriu, built by Justiiiiau, '^The Asiatic suburbtt of 
(Constantinople not only included Chrysopolis and Chalcedon, 
but extended south-eastward along the charming shore which 
looks to the Prince's Islands, as far as Kartalimen. Proceeding 
in this direction from Chalcedon, one came first to the peninsula 
of Hieria (Phanaraki), where Justinian luul chosen the site of 
his suburban residence. Passing by Kufinianae (Jadi-Bostiin), 
one reached Satyros, once noted for a temple, soon to bo 
famous for a monastery. The 8]M)t clioscn by Theophilus for 
liis new palace was at Bryas, which lay between Satyros and 
Kartalimen (Kartal), and probably coiTcsponds to the modem 
village of Mal-tepe.* The palace of IJryas resembled thoHc 
of Baghdad in shape and in the schemes of decoration.' The 
only deviations from the plan of the original were additions 
rc(|uired in the residence of a Christian ruler, a chapel of the 
Virgin adjoining the Imperial bedroom, and in the court a 
church of the triconch sha[)e dedicated to Michael the arch- 
angel and two female saints. The buildings stood in a park 
irrigated by watercourses. 

Arabian splendour in his material surroundings meant 
modernity fur Theophilus,^ and his love of novel curiosities 
wiis sliown in the meclianical contrivances which he installed 
in the audience chamber of the jmlace of Magnaura.^ A 
golden plane-tree overshadowed the throne; birds sat on its 
branches and on the throne itself. Golden gritfins couched 
at the sides, golden lions at the foot ; and there was a gold 

' For these idciitificutiouM, and the 
Hith^iiiau v/xxitf-reta, see Parguire'H 
admirable llitrUi, Cp. also his 
JiiifiniatheSt 467 ; he wouhl Kock the 
situ of tho |Nilaco in ruins to tlie cist 
of the liill of Drakos-te]>e. 

^ iy ax^t^^^*^ '^^^ woiKiXl^, CoiU, Th, 
98, cp. Simeon (Add, (Jtvrg,) 798. 
The later source says that John the 
Synkellos brought the plans from 
Baghdad and su^ierintended the con- 
struction ; there is nothing of this 
in Simeon, but it is possible that 
John visited Btighdad (sec below, p. 
256). The ruins of an oM temple near 
the n('igh1)ouring Satyros supplied 
some of the building material for the 
palace of Bryas. The declcnsioa of 
this name is I)oth Bp^ov and Bpi^rof. 
Some modern >\ ritcrs erroneouKly sup- 
)K)so that the nominative is Wpi'^ot. 



^ It is to bo noticed that ho renewed 
all the Imperial wardrobe (Simeon, ib,), 

* The triUiHos, or main hall, of the 
Magnaura (built by Constantino) was 
in form a basilica with two aisles, and 
prolxibly an a|)He in the east end, 
where the elevated throne stood 
railed otf from the rest of the build- 
ing. See Rbersolt, 70. There wero 
chambers otf the main hall, C8i»ecially 
the nuptial chamber (of apse-shajie : 
ic6yxv ToO waaroO), used on the occasion 
of an Im])erial wedding. The situa- 
tion of the Magnaura was cast of the 
Augusteon ; on the north-west it was 
clase to St Sonhia ; on the south-west 
there was a descent, and a gate led 
into the grounds of the Great Palace, 
close to the Church of the Lord and 
the Consistorion. 
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organ in the room.^ When a foreign ambassador was intro- 
di^ed to the Emperor^s presence, he was amazed and perhaps 
alarmed at seeing the animals rise up and hearing the lions 
roar and tlie birds burst into melodious song. At the sound 
of the organ tliese noises ceased, but when the audience was 
over and the ambassador was withdrawing, the mechanism 
was again set in motion.^ 

One of the most remarkable sights in the throne room of 
the Magnaura was the Pentapyrgion, or caibinet of Five Towers, 
a piece of furniture wliich was constructed by Theophilus.^ 
Four towel's were grouped round a central and doubtless 
higher tower ; each tower had several, probably four, storeys ; ^ 
and in the chambers, which were visible to the eye, were 
exhibited various precious objects, mostly of sacred interest. 
At the celebration of an Imperial marriage, it was the usage 
to deposit the nuptial wi*eaths in the Peutapyrgiou. On 
special occasions, for instance at the Eiister festival, it was 
removed from the Magnaura to adorn the Clirysotriklinos.^ 

If the Emperor's love of magnificence and taste for art 
impelled him to spend immense sums on his paluees, lie did 
not neglect works of public utility. One of the mast important 
duties of the government was to maintain the fortifications of 
the city in repair. Tlieophilus did not add new defences, 
like Heraclius and Leo, but no Emperor did more than he to 
strengthen and improve the existing walls. The experiences 
of the siege conducted by Thomas seem to have shown that 
the sea-walls were not high enough to l)e impregnable.^ It 
was decided to niise them in height, and this work, thougli 
commenced by his father on the side of the Golden Horn,^ 
was maiuly the work of Theophilus. Numerous inscriptions 



^ Two gold organs were made for 
Theophilus, but ouly one of them 
seems to have been kept in the 
Magnaura. Simeon {Add, Otorg,\ 793. 

^ Constantine, Cer. 568-569 ; Vita 
Bob, 257 = Com/. Th. 173. For such 
contrivances at Baghdad see Gibbon, 
vi. 126. 

' Simeon, ib, (cii. Pseudo-Simeon, 
627) ; it was made bv a goldsmith 
related to the Patriarch Autonius. If 
not of solid gold, it was doubtless 
richly decorated with gold. The same 



artist made the golden organs and the 
golden tree (ifr.). 

* Compartments, fuaotcdpSia. See 
Cer, 582, op. 586-587. 

' Constantine, Cer, 580, cp. 70. 

* Gen. 75 tCj¥ t€ixCo¥ . . x^a/iaXwf 
Strnaif ical rott roXc/A^ois €¥r€v6(¥ 4fi- 

^ This follows from two inscriptions 
of *' Michael and Theophilus, now 
lost ; see van Millingcn, Walls, 185. 
Other inscri])tions existcil inscribed 
"Theophilus and Michael," and there- 
fore dating from the years 839-84'^ 
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which many axe still to be seen, many others have dis- 
appeared in recent times— recorded his name, which appears 
more frequently on the walls and towers than that (^ any 
other Emperor,^ The restoration of the seaward defences 
facing Chrysopolis may specially be noticed: at the ancient 
gate of St. Barbara (Top-kapussi, close to Seraglio Point),^ and 
on the walls and towers to the south, on either side of the gate 
of unknown name (now Deirmen-kapussi) near the Kynegion.' 
Just north of this entrance is a long inscription, in six iambic 
trimeters, praying that tlie wall which Theophilus " raised on 
new foundations " may stand fast and unshaken for ever. It 
may possibly be a general dedication of all his new fortifica- 
tions.^ But the work was not quite completed when Theophilus 
died.^ South of the Kyncgion and close to the Mangana, a 
portion of the circuit remained in disrepiir, and it was reserved 
for Biirdas, the able minister of Michael III., to restore it some 
twenty years later. 

§ 3. Iconoeliism 

It was not perhaps in the nature of Theophilus to adopt 
the passive attitude of his father in the matter of image- 
worship, or to refmin from making a resolute attempt to 
terminate the schism which divided the Church. But he 
api)ears for some years (perhaps till a.d. 834) to have continued 
the tolerant policy of Michael, and thera may be some reason 
for believing, as many believe, that the influence of his friend 
John the Grammaviim, who became Patriarch in A.D. 832,^ was 
chiefly responsible for his resolution to suppress icons. He did 

* Gt'ii. ib, notc:i the inscriptions as t6 [/9X]i|^y ftt yrj¥ retxot i^tpicdrof 
a feature. [royCr dKdfi]wTiin Mtxa^X 6 dtairdrfit 

^ Van Millingen, 184. Hammer, 5t& Bdp{da roD r]wr tf-xoXt^i* dofKarUw 

Coiistantinopolia, i. Ap]iendix, gives i)7ei/>e T€p{r]¥6¥ updeifffia rg w6\€i, 
copies of inscriptions which have dis- 

apiieared. Some of these supploments can hardly 

» Van Millingen, 250, 183. ^ rigJ»t. I" 1. 1 I would read 

* Van Millingcn's conjecture. The ^[p^i^ov] ; in 2 xal nv^pbt, for there 
inscription is in one line 60 feet long. >3 an ui.right stroke before iei^Af ; in 
The last verso should be restored 4 dKdnrrun is inappropriate, i>erhans 

M ^ \i ^ j^ I ^ .j^^^^ ^^^ dKKorfyr^at, The slabs bearing the 

» I infer this from the Bardas m- Kiosk, once the Church of St Saviour 

scnption, which, with the restorations a'^, 253 sqn, ). 

of Mordtniann and van Millingen {op, • (7^,j^. 77/^ 121, see VasiVev, Viz. i 

cit. 185-186), runs as follows : ^^.^ /»„•/. 147 ^^. jjefore his eleva- 

voXXjwv jcparoiwf iarwocdprwf roO tion he held the oflice of Synkellos. 

irfdXov] For his work under Leo V. see above, 

dXX oC]9€¥6i wp6t 0^ot fj tifKoaiiiap \\, 60 8q. 
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uot summon a new council, and perhaps he did not issue any 
new edict ; but he endeavoured, by severe measures, to ensure 
the permanence of the iconoclastic principles which had been 
established under Leo the Armenian. The lack of contempo- 
rary evidence renders it difficult to determine the scope and 
extent of the persecution of Theophilus ; but a careful examina- 
tion of such evidence as exists sliows tliat modern historians 
have exaggerated its compass, if not its severity.^ So ftir, 
^ as we can see, his repressive measures were twofold. He 
endeavoured to check the propagation, of the false doctrine by 
punishing some leading monks who were actively preaching 
it ; and he sought to abolish religious pictures from Constiin- 
tinople by forbidding them to be painted at alL'^ 

Of the cases of corporal chastisement inflicted on ecclesiastics 
for pertinacity in the cause of image-worship, the most famous 
and genuine is the punishment of the two l^ilestinian brothers, 
Theoilore and Theophaucs,^ who had already endureil ))ersecution 
under Leo V. On Leo's death they returned to Constantinople 
and did their utmost in the cause of pictures, Theodoi*e by his 
books and Theophanes by his hynms. But Michael II. treated 
them like other Icadei-s of the cause ; he did not {lermit them 
to remain in the city.* Under Theophilus they were im- 
prisoned and scourged, then exileil to Aphusia, one of the 

' The coutem|N)rary chrouiclcr in his account of thoaflair of Tlieodon* 

George gives no tacts hut indulges and Theoi»hanu.s, for which wo have a 

in vapid abuse. Simeon relates the first-hand source in Theodore's own 

treatment of the brothers Theodore letter. Simeon made use of this 

and Theoplianes, but otherwise only source honestly ; in Coid, Th, there 

says that Theophilus pulle<] down are marked di8cre|ianeies.) Various 

pictures, and banisho<l and torniente«l tortures and crueltu*s are anorilied in 

monks {Add* Otonj, 701). (lenesios general terms to Th. in Acta 42 

(74-7r») is amazingly l>ricf: the Mart, Amor. {V 24, a document 

Emperor disturbetl the sea of pietv ; written not very long after his death). 
(1) lie imprisoned Michael, synKellos ^ This seems to be a genuine tradi- 

of Jerusalem, with many monks ; (2) tion, preserved in Cout, Th, {Fit, 

branded Theodore and Theophanes ; Theoph,) cc. 10 and 13. See below. 
(3) was assisted by John the Patriarch. * For the following aecount the 

The lurid description of the persecu- source is the Vita 2*/iewiari Grapti 

tion, which has generally lieen adopted, (see Bibliographv). See also Vit, 

is supplied by the biographer of Mich, Sfftic., and Yailhe, iiaiyit Michel 

Theophilus, Coui, Th. c. 10 #77., who U Stpicclfe, 

begins by stating that Th. hought * Ojk eit, 201, where it is said that 

to outdo his predecessors as a |ier- John (afterwards Patriarch) shut 

secutor. The whole accttunt is too tlum up in prison, and having argued 

rhetorical to be taken for soIkt history, with them unsuecessfully, exiled them, 

and it is in marked contrast with This is probably untrue. They lived 

that of Genesios, who was not dis}>osed in the monastery of Sosthenes (which 

to sjiaro the iconoclasts. (We can, survives in the name Stenia), on the 

indeed, prove the writer's inaccuracy Eurojiean bank of the Bosphorus. 
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Prooounesian islauds.^ Theophilus was anxious to win them 
over; the severe treatment which lie dealt out to them 
proves the influence they exerted ; they had, in fact, succeeded 
Theodore of Studion as the principal champions of icons. The 
Emperor hoped that after the experience of a protracted exile 
and imprisonment they would yield to his threats; tlieir 
opposition seemed to him perhaps the chief obstacle to the 
unity of the Church. So tliey were brought to Constantinople 
and the story of their maltreatment may be told in their 
own words.' 

The Iiiipci'ial officer arrived ut the isle of Aphusia uiul hurried us 
uway to the City, affirming that he knew not the puipose of the commanil, 
only that he had lieen sent to execute it very urgently. We arrived in 
the City on the Btli of July. Our conductor reported our arrival to the 
Eniperov, and wax ordered to Mhut uh up in the Praetorian primiu. Six 
dayH later (on the 14th) we were suninioncd to the Inijierial presence. 
(Conducted hy the Prefect of the City, we reached the door of the 
ChryMotriklinos, and naw the Kniperor with a terribly stern countenance 
and a nuni1>er of ^leople st4Uiding round. It was the tenth hour.' The 
Prefect retired and left us in the presence of the Emperor, who^ when 
we had made olieisance, roughly ordered us to approach. He asked us 
" Where wei*e ye l)oni ? " Wo rc]died, ** In the land of Moah." " Why 
came ye hen^ ? " We did not auHwer, and he ordei^d our facen to be 
beaten. After lutmy sore blown, we l»ecanie dizzy and fell, and if I had 
not grasped the tunic of the man who nmote me, I should have fallen on 
the £mi>eror*s footstool. Holding by his dress I stood unmoved till the 
Emi)eror said " Enough " and reiKJuted his former question. When we 
still said nothing he addresse«l the Prefect [who appears to have returned] 
in great wrath, *' Take them and engrave on their faces thci«e verses, and 
then hand them over to two SaraccuH to conduct them to their own 
country.*' One stood near — his name was ChriKtodulos — who held in his 
hand the iambic verses which he had comiioscd. The Em]»eror bade 
him read them aloud, adding, *' If they an* not good, never mind.'* lie 
said this because he knew how they would be ridiculed by us, since we 
are ex])erts in ]X)eticid matters. The man who read them said, *' Sir, these 
fellows are not worthy that tlie vei-ses should be better.*' 

They were then taken back to the Praetorium, and then 
once more to the Palace,** where they received a flogging in the 

1 Seo uImivu, p. 41. etc.) are, I believe, wrong in their 

'^ 111 their letter to John of Cyzicus, conception of the Tliennastra.^ The 

quoted in op. eit, 204 sqq, evidence itoint"*, ss I liuve tried to 

^ Three o'chx'k in the afternoon. show, to itM iH-ing north of the 

* Heforo they w(>re iidniitted to the Ij&usiiikoH «ii<l forming the ground 

prescnee they were kept in the lloor of the Eidikon. The scene ol 

Therniastra. The writers on the the scourging is represent«»d in a 

Palace (Labarte, Bieliaev, Ebersolt, miniature in the Madrid MS. of 
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Imperial presence. But another chance was granted to them. 
Four days later they were informed by the Prefect that if they 
would communicate once with tlie iconoclasts it would be 
suflicient to save tliem from punishment ; " I,** he said, '' will 
accompany you to the Church.** When they refused, they 
were laid upon benches, and their faces were tattooed — it was 
a long process — with the vituperative versea Some admiration 
is due to the dexterity and delicacy of toucli of the tormentor 
who succeeded in branding twelve iambic lines on a human 
face. The other part of the sentence was not carried out. 
Tlie bretliren were not reconducted to their own country ; 
they were imprisoned at A^mmea in Bithynia, where Theodore 
died.^ Tlieophanes, the hymn writer, survived till tlic next 
reign and became bishop of Nicaea. 

Of the acts of persecution ascribed to Theophilus, this is 
the most authentic. Now there is a circumstance about it 
which may help to explain tlie Kmperor's exceptional severity, 
tlie fact that the two monks who had so vehemently agitated 
against his i)olicy were strangers from Palestine. We can 
easily understand that the Emperor's resentment would have 
been especially aroused against interlopers who had come 
from abroad to make trouble in his dominion. And there ai*e 
two other facts which are probably not unconnected. The 
oriental Patriarchs (of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem) 
had addressed to Theophilus a " synodic letter " in favour of 
the worship of images,^ a manifesto which must have been 
highly displeasing to him and to the Patriarch John. Further, 
it is jtJcorded, and there is no rciison to doubt, that Theophilus 

Skylitzes, rcproductd in Beyli^, grftpliy) ^'*^'* »ti)»iiOMcd by CoiuboCiM 

LHobiUition btfzaHttHf, ]i. 122. The to be a joint coiii|K).Hition of tbe 

place of tbe iMiuinhment was tbe mid- tbree eusUTii Patmrcbs. TbiM Is 

warden, fttffOKiiwio¥, of tbe Lausiakoa, very unlikely, but the author may 

doubtless the same as the fieaoK'^wiw have belonged to one of the eastern 

near the east end of the Justinianos, dioceses (ip. c. 30), though it would 

mentioned in Constantine, Cer. 585. be rash to argue (with Hcbwarzlosc, 

J shr«>M- a^ rr r- ']^ ■' tV.ih!rr rar "'Ka 

tJu^m^ttv%l''liTc:tt «"> W-toryof ,1.. coat^versy o.. 

in Cent. n. 160) niake« l.im "urvw" TT /T\ t'}« •?8'""'»«{. '» ""^^ 

Tl.eoi.l,ilu. (L> rU. Mieh. sL ill; *'!»"' 1^ *.''"?t' "j (""'""'""'S "«"»« 

A'arr. de Thcoph. ab,ol. 42)%^ ii ?Jrouological blunders ,K>.nted out l.y 

Ue«:riUd.abUho,ofLyrna. '^^^:il^ ,?i['; ^l^.^^^ C! 

^ The Epistola synodiea Oricntalium dosius, Marcian, and not that of tbe 
Oil TheophiluM imp. (see Biblio- godless iconoclasts. 
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imprisoned Michael, the qrnkelloB of the Patriarch of Jentsalem/ 
who had formerly been persecuted by Leo V. We may foirly 
suspect that the offence of the Palestinian brethren was seriously 
aggravated in his eyes by the fact that they were Palestinian. 
This suspicion is borne out by the tenor of the bad verses 
which wei-e inscribed on their faces.^ 

There was another case of cruelty which seems to be 
well attested. Euthyiiiios, bishop of Sardis, who had been 
prominent among the ortliodox opponents of Leo V., died in 
consequence of a severe scourging.' But the greater number 
of image-worsliippers, whose sufferings are specially recorded, 
suffered no more than Ijunishment, and tlie Proconnesian 
island Aphusia is said to have been selected as the place of 
confinement for many notable champions of pictures.^ 

The very different ti'eatment which Theophilus accorded 
to Motliodius is significant. In order to bend him to his 
will, lie tried hai-sh measures, whipi)ed him and shut him up 



> Gen. 74 ; Vit. Mich. Sum, 238, 
wlioro ho and his coni|>anion Job are 
saiil to liavu l»e4*ii inii»riMonu<l in a cell 
in tli» l*ractorium in a.ik H34. C|». 
Vailhfl, Sahit Micitcl le Syticel/f., 618. 

* Tliu .sense of the versett (which are 
]»re8ervei] in rU, Theod. (!r, 206 ; 
Add, Uetrnj, 807 ; (Jont, Th, 105 ; 
Piicndo- Simeon, 641 ; Ada Iktvidxa^ 
239 ; Vd, Mich, Sifiie, 243 ; /oiiarati, 
iii. 366, etc. — material tor a critical 
text) may be rendered thmt : 

111 tliftt fair town whose aacroil HtriNitii went 

trod 
Oiieo by Ui'^ pore feet of the Word of God~ 
Th«« city all rofn'M heartii deMiru to %tK — 
'J1it*H6 «>vil vesNols of iiervemitv 
And •tiiM>rHtitioii, working foul demla there, 
Wi'fo driv«*n forth to thU our City, wher« 
IVrMfHtiii;; in their wicktsd lawleiM way« 
'llicy are condmiiiH'd and, branded on the 

lace 
Am McoundrelM, Imnted to their native 

pbuM. 

^ There is a difficulty about Euthy- 
niios. In the Acin JJaviilia, 237, his 
death is connected with the nersecu* 
tion in the reign of Theophilus. In 
CittU, Th, 48 it is placed in the reign 
of Michael II., who is niatle rcsiionsible, 
while the execution is ascribed to 
Theophilus. This notice is derived 
from Genesios (or from a common 
source), who says, at the end of 
Michael II.'s reign I^\f0(ftui9» , . 8e60iXof 



the act is ascribed entirely to Theo- 
philus, so that we might assume a 
misdating. It seems quite incon- 
sistent with the {K>licy of Michael. 
The author of the Ada iMvidis, ib., 
expressly states that the punishment 
of Methodius was the only hardship 
inflicted by Michael. If he had ^r- 
mittcd the scourging of Euthymios, 
would it have Wen itassed over by 
Ceorge the Monk ? Pargoire, Saint 
JCuihifme, in j5cfio$iV Orient, v. 167 sqq, 
(1901-2), however, thinks the date of 
the death of Euthymios was Dec. 
26, 824. 

* Simeon the Stylitc of Lesbos (see 
above, p. 75), who in the reign of 
Miehael II. lived in the suburb ot 
Pegae, on the north side of the Golden 
Horn, was banished to Anhusia {Acta 
Davidia, 239), whither Theodore and 
Theophanea had at first been sent. 
Other exiles to this island were 
Makarios, abbot of Pelekete (who was 
first flogged and imprisoned, according 
to Vit, Mttcani, 158) ; Ililarion, abbot 
of the convent of Dalmatos {A,S,, 
Juno 6, t. i. 759, where he is said to 
have revived 117 strii»es) ; and John, 
abbot of the Katharoi {A.S,, April 27, 
t. iii. 496). All these men had suf- 
fered persecution under Leo V. ; Kce 
aliove. Chap. II. § 3 ad Jin. 
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in a subterranean prison.^ But he presently released him, and 
Methodius, who, though an inflexible image-worshipper, was no 
fanatic, lived in the Palace on good terms with the Emperor, 
who esteemed his learning, and showed him high honour.^ 

Of the measures adopted by Theophilus for the suppression 
of icon-worsliip by cutting off tlie supply of pictures we know 
nothing on authority that can be accepted as good. It is 
stated ^ that he forbade religious pictures to bo painted, and 
that he cruelly tortui'ed Lazarus, the most eminent painter of 
tlie time.^ Iliere is probably some truth behind both state- 
ments, aud the persecution of monks, with which he is 
cimrged, may be explained by his endeavours to suppress the 
painting of pictures. Theopliilus did not penalise monks on 
account of their profession ; for we know from other facts 
timt he was not opposed to moiuisticism. But tlicy wei*o tlie 
religious artists of tlie age, and we may conjecture that many 
of those who incun*ed his displeaisure wci*e pninters. 

If we review the ecclesiaistic^il i>olicy of Theophilus in the 
light of the few facts which are certain and compare it with 
other persecutions to which Christians have at various times 
resorted to force their opinions ui)on differing souls, it is 
obviously absurd to describe it as extraordinarily severe. 
The list of cases of cruel maltreatment is short. That many 
obscure monks besides underwent distress and privation we 
cannot doubt; but such distress seems to have been due to 
a sevei-er enforcement of the same rule which Michael II. 
had applied to Theodore of Studion and his friends. Those 



« Vit. Meth. 1, § 8. The subter- 
ranean ]»rison (with two roblHTS, in the 
island of Antigoni : Pseudo'SinnKin, 
C42), may bo a re<lu]>lication uf tlic 
coulincnient in the island ot'S. Andreas 
under Michael II. C\k Purgoire, 
Saint Milhotie, in £chos d'OfietU, vi. 
18a«yv. (1903). 

5* Gen. 70 ; Cont, Tk, lltf. Geuesios 
says that Theoi»hilus was very curious 
about occult lore (rA dwox/HP^), in 
whicli Methodius was an adept. 

' S.3e above p. 136, n. 2. 

^ C7fU. Th, 102: Lazarus was at 
fir«t cajoled, then tortured by scourg- 
ing; continuing to iwint, his iialnis 
wi*re burnt with re<l-hot iron nails 
(WraXa aiSiipa dTCL¥$paKU$4rra)t and 



he was imprisoned. Released by the 
intercession of Theodora, he retired 
to the cloister of Phoberon, where he 
liaintiii a picture of John the Baptist 
(to whom the cloister was dedicated), 
extant in the tenth century. After the 
death of'i'heophilus hei>ainted a Christ 
fur the iNilace-gate of Chalke. It seems 
incrediule that ho could have con- 
tinned to^work after the o]ieration on 
his hands. I^xarus is mentioned in 
Lib. Pont, ii. 147, 150, as bearer of a 
present which Michael III. sent to 
St. I'etiT's at Ronio, and is described 
as gaiere Chazarutr, The visit to 
Rome is mentioned Jn Sy}mxar, Cpl. 
233, where he is said to have been 
sent a second time and to have died 
on the way. 
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who would not acquiesce in the synod of Leo V. and actively 
defied it were com^ielled to leave the city. The monastery 
of Phoberon, at the nortli end of tlie Bosplionis, seems to have 
been one of the cliief refuges for tlie exiles.' This brings ns 
to the second characteristic of the persecution of Theophilus, 
its geographical limitiilion. Following in his father's trace», 
ho insisted ujion tlie suppression of pictures only in 
Constantinople itself and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Iconoclasm was tlie doctrine of the Emperor and the Patriarch, 
but they did not insist upon its consequences beyond the 
precincts of tiic capital. So fur as we can see, thi*oughout 
tiie second period of iconocLtsm, in Greece and the islands 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor, imagc-worsliip flourished 
without let or hindrance, and the bishoim and monks were 
unaffected by the decrees of Leo V. This salient fact has not 
been realised by historians, but it sets the i)ersecution of 
Theophilus in a diflerent light. ](e would not allow picturoH 
in the churches of the capital ; and he drove out all active 
picture-wor8hipi)ers and painters, to indulge themselves in 
tlieir heresy elsewhere. It was probably only in a few 
exceptional cases that he i*esorted to severe punishment. 

The females of the Emperor's household were devoted to 
images, and the secret opinion of Theodora must have been 
well known to Theophilus. The situation occasioned 
anecdotes turning on the motive that the Empress and her 
mother Theodora kept a supply of icons, but kept them well 
out of sight. The Empi^ror had a misshapen fool and jester, 
named Denderis, whose appearance reminded the courtiers of 
the Homeric Thersites.' Licensed to roam at large through 
the Palace, he burst one day into Theodora's bedchamljcr and 
found her kissing sacred images.^ When he curiously asked 



' €dKTi/ipio¥ Ilp0dp6fAOv (St. John 
Baptist) t6 oGtu Ka\9ijfK¥w toO 
^ofitpoO irard t6p Bt^lciyor xbvrop {CoiU, 
Th. 101 ). The monks of the Abraaniite 
monastery (which pOH84>8scd a famous 
image of Christ impressed on a 
clotli, and u picture of the Virgin 
ascrilied to St. Luke) were exi»elled to 
PhoWron, and said to have been bciten 
to death {ib, ), The monastery of 8t. 
Ahraamios was outside tlie dty» near 
the tiuUlen Gate (Leo Diaeonus, 47-48). 
It was <*a11e«l the /Ichfirojmu'to.t, fnuii 



tlie miraculous image. Legend ok- 
cribed its foundation to Constantine 
(cp. Ducange, Const, Chr, iv. SO), 
but it was probably not older than 
the sixth century. Cp. Pargoire, ** Les 
di'buts de monachismo a Conhtanti- 
nople ** {lUviie dcs queiiiona historiquta^ 
Ixv., 1899) 93 $qq. 

« Conf. Th, 91. 

^ The scene is represente«1 in the 
Madrid Skvlitzes, and rei»r<Nluce4l by 
Ih'ylie, L'J/uhiliUiim hixuatine^ 120. 
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what they were, she said, "They are my pretty dolls, and 
I love them dearly." He then went to the Emperor, who 
was sitting at dinner. Theophiliis asked him where he had 
been. ** With nurse,'' ^ said Denderis (so he used to call 
Theodora), " and I saw her taking such pretty dolls out of a 
cushion." Tlie Emperor comprehended. In high wrath ho 
rose at once from table, sought Tlieodoni, and overwhelmed 
lier with reproai^hes as an idolati'css. But the lady met him 
with a ready lie. " It is not as you suppose," she said ; " I 
and some of my muids were looking in tlie mirror, and 
Denderis took tlie i^'flcxions for dolls and told you a foolish 
story." Theopliilus, if not mitisiied, had to accept tlie ex- 
planation, and Tlieodora carefully warned Denderis not to 
mention tiie dolls again. When Theopliilus asked him 
one diiy whether nurse had again kissed the pretty dolLs, 
Denderis, placing one hand on his lips and the other on 
his posterior parts, said, " Hush, Emperor, don't mention 
the dolls." 

Another similar anecdote is told of the Emperor's mother- 
in-law, Theoktiste, who lived in a house of her own,' where 
she was often visited by her youtliful gmnddaughtera She 
sought to imbue them with a veneration for pictures and to 
counteract tlie noxious influence of their father's hei*esy. She 
would produce the sacred forms from the bo;^.in which she 
kept them, and press them to the faces and lips of the young 

' va/)d r^v fid¥a¥, the abuudaiice of water in the groumls 
* OotU, Th, 90. The house was below the Sanjakdar ni08i|ue favours 
known as Gastria. She had bought the tradition tliat there was a flower- 
it from Nicetas, and afterwards con- garden there, and tliis would explain 
verted it into a monastery. It wan in the motive of the Helena legend, 
the quarter of Psaniatliia, in the south- Mr. van Millingen is disjiosed to 
west of the city. Pas|>ates (Bi'^. /icX. "^ think that the identifieation of 
354-357) has identiti<Hl it with the Paspatea may be right, but he sug- 
ruinous building Sanjakdar Mesjedi (of gests that the extant building was 
which he gives a drawing), which lies originally a library, not a church, 
a little to the north of the Armenian The good AbUt Marin, who accepts 
Church of St. George (where St. Mary without question all the monastic 
Peribleptos used to stand). Gastria foundations of Constantinian date, 
is interpreted as flower-pots in the thinks there was a monastic founda- 
story told in the lldrpuL KtX. 215, tiou at Gastria before Theoktiste. 
where the foundation of the cloister is The evidence for Constantinian mon- 
ascribed to St. Helena, who is sM to asteries has been drastie^Uy dealt 
have brought back from Jerusalem tlie with by Pargoire, ** Les Debuts de 
lluwers which grew over tlie {ilace monachisme ^ Constantinople," in the 
where she had discovered the cross, Hevue des questiuaa histariques^ Ixv. 67 
and planted them in {tots {yAarpai) on aqq, (1890). 
this H|K>t. PasjKitcs ^Hiints out that 
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girla' Their father, suspectiDg that they were being tainted 
with the idolatrous superstition, asked them one day, when 
they returned from a visit to their grandmother, what presents 
she had given them and how they had been amused. The 
older girls saw the tmp and evaded his questions, but Pulcheria, 
who was a small child, truthfully described how her grand- 
mother had taken a number of dolls from a box and pressed 
tliem upon the faces of herself and her sisters. Theophilus 
was furious, but it would have been odious to take any severe 
measure against the Empress's mother, who was highly 
respected for her piety. All he could do was to prevent his 
daughters from visiting her as fre<|uenlly as befora. 

§ 4. Death of Theophilus and Ilestorution of Icon Worshijf 

Theophilus died of dysentery on January 20, A.D. 842.^ 
His lost illness was disturbed by the fear that his death 
would be followed by a revolution against the throne of his 
infant son. The man who seemed to be the likely leader of 
a movement to overthrow his dynasty was Theophobos, a 
somewhat mysterious general, who was said to be of Persian 
descent and had commanded the Persian troops in the 
Imperial service.* Tlieophobos was an " orthodox " Christian,^ 
but he was one of the Emperor's right-hand men in the 
eastern wars, and had been honoured with the Iiand of his 
sister or sister-in-law.^ He had been implicated some years 
before in a revolt, but had been restored to favour and lived 
in the Palace.^ It is said tliat he was popular in Con- 
stantinople, and the Emperor may have had good reasons for 
thinking that he might aspire with success to the supreme 
power. From his deathbed he ordered Tlieophobos to be cast 
into a dungeon of tlie Bucoleon Palace, where he was secretly 
decapitated at night.^ 

^ Thcoktbte is represented giving ' Gen. 59. 

an icon to Pulcheria, the other ^ Gen. 60, and Add, Qtorg, SIO, 

daughters standing behind, in a where Petronas, with the logothete 

miniature in the Madrid Skylitzes (».e. Theoktistos), is said to have per- 

(see reproduction in Beylie, op, ciL 56). formed the decapitation. The alter- 

^ C<nU, Th, 139. nativeaccountgivenby Gen. 60-61 has 



' See below, p. 252 sq, no value, as Hirsch pointed out, {i. 

* Simeon, Add, Qeory. 803 (cp. Gen. 142, but it is to be noticed that 
lio). Ooryphas is there stated to have been 

* Jh. 793. Sec below, p. 253. drungarios of the watch. We meet a 
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Exercising a oonstitutioiial right of his sovian authority, 
usually employed iii such circumstances/ the Emperor liad 
appointed two regents to act as his son's guardians and assist 
the Empress, namely, her uncle Manuel, the chief Magister, 
and Tbeoktistos, the Logothete of the Course, who had proved 
Iiimself a devoted servant of the Amorian house. It is 
possible that Theodora's brother Bardas was a third regent, 
but this cannot be regarded as probable.* The position of 
Theodoni closely rcHcinbled that of lame during the minority 
of Constautine. Tlie government was carried on in the joint 
names of the motlier and the son, but the actual exercise of 
Imperial autliority devolved upon the mother provi8ionully. 
Yet there was a difference in the two casi^s. Leo IV., so far 
as we know, liad not api)ointcil any regents or guardians of his 
son to act with Irene, so that legally she had tlie supi^eiue 
t)ower entirely in her hands ; whei*ea8 Tlieodora was as unable 
to act without tlie concun*ence of Manuel and TheoktintoH as 
they were unable to act without her. 

It has been commonly thought that Theophilus had 
hardly closed his eyes before his wife and her advisers made 
such pious haste to re^mir his ecclesiastical errors that a 
council was held and the worship of images restoi*ed, almost 
as a matter of course, a few weeks after his death. The 



person or |>er8oii.s of thin name 
holdiug dilfereiit offices uuder the 
AmorUui: (1) Oorypba-s, iu eonimaiid 
of a fleet, under Michael 11. (see 
below, Chap. IX. p. 290); (2) OoryphaM, 
one of the comniandiT:i in an Egyptian 
expedition in A.i». 853 (see below, 
Ciiaii.IX.]i.292) ; (3) Ouryphas, Pnfeel 
of the City in a.d. 860 (see ImIow, 
Chap. XIII. p. 419) ; (4) Ooryphus, 
" strategos " of the fleet at the time 
of tly death of Michael III. ; see Vat. 
MSTof C&N^. (iMnj, in Mural t, p. 762 
sPseudo-Sinieon, 687. The fourth of 
the^te is undoubterlly Nicetas Ooryphas 
whom we meet in Basil's reign as 
tlntngarios of the Imperial fleet. He 
i»ay probably be the same as the 
•i'coiHi, but is not likely (from con- 
siderations of age) to be the same as 
the first. In regard to (3), it is to Im* 
noted that according to Nicetas, VU, 
iyn. 232, Nicetas Ooryphas, drungarios 
oftlieIm|)erial fleet, opitrcsse«l Ignatius 
ill A.n. 860. Such business would 



have devolved on the Prefect, not on 
the admiral, and I conclude that 
Nicetas Ooryphas was prefect in a. i>. 
860, and drungarios in a.d. 867 (such 
changes of office were common in 
Byzantium), and that the author of 
/ //. Jtjn, knowing him by the later 
office, in which he was most <listin- 
guishcd, described him erroneously. 
Oory]ihas the drungarios of the watch 
may be identical with (1 ) ; but Isus|>ec^ 
there is a confusion with Pctronas, wh<r 
seems to have hold that office at one 
time in the reign of Theophilus (seo 
above, p. 122). 

' In the same way the Emperor 
Alexander apiK>intcd Koven guardians 
{iTiTpowoi) for his nephew Constuntine, 
a.d. 913. The boy's mother Zoo was 
not included. Cont, Th, 380. 

- It is safest to follow Gen. 77. 
Bardas was proliably atlded by dmt, 
Th, (148) 8UO MurUf on account of his 
prominent iiosition a few yi urs later. 
So Us))cn8ki, Ocherh\ 25. 
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truth is that more than a year elapsed before the triumph 
of orthodoxy was secured.^ The first and most pressing 
care of the regency was not to compose the ecclesiastical 
schism, but to secure the stability of the Amorian throne; 
and the question whether iconoclasm should be abandoned 
depended on the view adopted by the regents as to the 
effect of a change in religious policy on the fortunes of the 
dynasty. 

For the change was not a simple matter, nor one that 
could be lightly undertaken. Theodora, notwithstanding her 
personal convictions, hesitated to take the decisive step. It is 
u mistake to suppose that she initiated the measui*es which 
led to the restoration of pictures.^ She liad a profound belief 
in her husband's political sagacity ; she shrank from altering 
the system whicli lie had successfully maintained ; ' and there 
was the further considemtion that, if ieonocLism were con- 
demned by the Church us a heresy, her husband's name would 
be anathematized. Her scruples were overcome by the 
arguments of the regents, who persuaded her that the restora- 
tion of images would be the surest means to establish the 
safety of the throne.^ But when she yielded to these reasons, 
to the pressure of other members of her own family, and 
probably to the representations of Metliodius, she made it a 
condition of her consent, that the council which she would 



' The old date was in itself impos- 
sible : the change could not have 
been accomplished in the time. The 
right date in furnished bv Salios, ViL 
Jofinnie, 320, where the event is 
definitely placed a year after the 
accession of Michael. This is con- 
firmed by the date of the death of 
Methodius, who was Patriarch for four 
years and died June 14, 847 {Fit, 
Joannic. by Simeon Met. 92 ; the same 
date can bo iufonxKl from Theophancs, 
Jk ex. a. Niceph. 164). All this was 
shown for the first time by de Boor, 
Aufjriffder Ithos^ 450-453 ; the proofs 
have been restated by Vasil'ev, Viz, 
i Arab.f PHI, iii. ; and the fact is 
now universally accepted b^ savants, 
though many writers still ignorantly 
repeat the old date. 

^ Her hesitation comes out clearly 
in the tradition and must be accepted 

^ fact, 
lou. 80 6 ifjibi aviip ye Kal paaiXtOt 



fiaKapirrit oo^at i^odirrut i^tlx^ro Kal 
odSh T(a¥ StitvTUP airrt} AcXi^ci* Kal 
Tws rC)¥ iKtlvov SiarayfJidTiM' afur/niLwii' 
<rapT€% €lt iripap SiayurfitP iKrpaT€lif/up ; 
* The chief mover was, I have no 
doubt, Theoktistos. His name alone 
is mentioned by the contemporary 
George Mon. 811 (c\k Vita Tlteiiorae, 
14). In Gen. he ihares the credit 
with Manuel (78), and in CojU. Th, 
(148-150) Manuel appears alone as 
Tlicodora's adviser. But the part 
played by Manuel is mixed up with 
a hagiographical tradition, redound- 
ing to the credit of the monks of 
Studion, whose prayers were said to 
have saved him from certain death 
by sickness, on condition of his promis- 
ing to restore image -worship when 
ho recovered. (For the connexion of 
Manuel with the Studites, cp. also 
Vita Xieolait 916, where Nicolaus is 
said to have healeil Helena, ManuePa 
wife. ) 

L 
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have to soinmon should not brand the memory of Theophilu^ 
with the anathema of the Church.^ 

Our ignorance of the comparative strength of the two 
parties in the capital and in the army renders it impossible 
for us to understand the political calculations which 
determined the Empress and her advisers to act in accordance 
with her religious convictions. But the sudden assassination 
of Theophobos by the command of the dying Emperor is a 
significant indication ^ tliat a real danger menaced the throne, 
and that the image -worshippers, led by some ambitious 
insurgent, would have been ready and perhaps able to over- 
throw the dynasty.* The event seems to corroborate the 
justice of tlieir feara For when they re-establislied the cult 
of pictures, iconoclasm died peacefully without any convulsions 
or rebellions. The cose of Theoktistos may be adduced to 
illustrate the fact that many of those who held high office 
were not fanatical partisans. He had been perfectly contented 
with tlie iconoclastic policy, and was probably a professed 
iconoclast,^ but phiced in a situation where iconoclasm 
appeared to be a peril to the throne, he was ready to throw it 
over for the sake of political expediency. 

Our brief, vague, and contmdictory records supply little 
certain information as to the manner in which the govern- 
ment conducted tlie preptivations for the defeat of iconoclasm.^ 
It is evident that Jistute management was rec^uired ; and a 
considerable time was denmndeil for tiie negotiations and 
intrigues needful to facilitate a smooth settlement. We may 



^ This 18 an inevitable inference 
from the traditions. 

' C|». UKi»en!iki, 16. &9. 

' The story of Gi>ucsio8 (77-78) that 
Manuel addressed the aHsenihled 
{icople in the Hi|>iMMlrotne, and de- 
manded a declaration of loyalty to the 
governniunt, and that the ]H;0|>Io~ex- 
|iccting that he would hiuiscif usurp 
the throne — wore suritrised and dis- 
appointed when he crie<i, "Lon|{ life 
to Michael niid Tliooilura,*' mociiim to 
be also sij^uificant. 

« The interest of the Studites in 
Manuel (see al»ove, }). Hfi, 11. 4) 
argues that he wan at heart an image- 
worshipper, as the other relatives of 
Theo<Iora seem to have been. Gen. 



(78) says of him that he wavered (did 
lU99\> rwhi wap€fAT€96trrot SiiJIfKXaffip)^ 
but this scouiH to inifdy that he at 
first shared the hesitation of the 
£niprcsi'. 

^ We must assRifie that Theodora, 
l>efore a final decision was taken, hchl 
u silcntion at which Imth the 8c*nato 
and ecclesiastics were present. Such 
a meeting is recorded in TIteouhanes, 
Dc ex, a. Nieejth. 164, and in SkylitrxM 
(Codrenus), ii. 142. The assembly 
declared in favour of restoring images, 
and ordered that luissiiges sliould bo 
selected from the writings of the 
Fathers to support the doctrine. The 
former source also asserts that Theo- 
dora addressed a maiiifesto to the 
lieoplo. 
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take it for granted that Theodora and her advisers had at 
onoe destined Methodius (who had lived for numy years in the 
Palace on intimate terms with the late Emperor, and who, we 
may guess, had secretly acted as a spiritual adviser to the 
Imperial ladies) as successor to the Patriarchal chair. To 
him naturally fell^ the task of presiding at a commission, 
which met in the official apartments of Theoktistos ' and pre- 
pared the material for the coming CioimciL' 

Before the Council met, early in March (A.D. 843), the 
Patriarch John must have been officially informed by the 
Empress of her intention to convoke it, and summoned to 
attend. He was not untrue to the iconoclastic doctrine which 
he hod actively defended for thirty years, and he declined to 
alter his convictions in order to remain in the Patriarchal 
chair. He was deposed by the Council,^ Methodius was elected 

* Cp. Usiicnski, op. e'd, 33. That 
Methodius took the leading part in 
thi) proiMrations, and that the success 
of ttie Council was chiolly due to his 
iuflucuoe and activity is a conclusion 
which all the circuiUMtances suggest ; 
without the co-o[ieration of sucn an 
ecclesiastic, the government could not 
have carried out their |)ur|M>sc. But 
a hagiographical traditiou confirms 
thu conclusion. It was said that 
hermits of Mount Olympus, Joannikios, 
who had the gift of prophecy, and 
Arsakios, along with one Esaias of 
Nicomcdia, were inspired to urge 
Methodius to restore images, and that 
at their instigation he incited the 
Empress (A^arr. dt Tficonhili absol, 25). 
This story assumes tnat Methodius 
played an imi»ortant part. According 
to ra. 3fich. Sync, A 249, the 
Empress and Senate sent a message 
to Joannikios, who recommended 
Methodius. The same writer says 
(i6.) that Michael the synkcUos was 
designated by i>opular opinion as 
John's successor. Uut the hagio- 
graphors are unscrupulous in making 
statements which exalt their heroes 
(see below, p. 148, n. 1). Ho seems 
to have been made abltot of the Chora 
convent (i6. 250) ; ho died January 4, 
846 (cp. Vailhe, SaiiU Midul, 314). 

2 Gen. 80. 

' The pre^mration of the reports for 
the Council of a.d. 815 had occu- 
pied nearly a year (see al)ove, p. 60). 
The Acts uf the Seventh Ecumenical 



Council supplied the Commission with 
its material. 

^ In the sources there is some varia- 
tion in the order of events. Theo- 
phanes, De ex. S, Nieeph,, represents 
the deposition of John (with the 
measures taken against him) as an act 
of the Ouncil w'hich restored ortho- 
doxy. George Mon. (also a contem- 
porary) agrees (802), and the account 
of Genesios is quite consistent, for he 
relates the measures taken against 
John after the Council (81). According 
to Con/. TA. John received an ultimatum 
from the Empress before the Council 
met (150-151), but this version cannot 
be preferred to that of Genesios. After 
the act of de|>osition by the Council, 
Constantine, the Drungary of the 
Watch, was sent with some of his 
ollicers, to remove John from the 
Patriarcheion. He made excuses and 
would not stir, and when Bardas went 
to inquire why he refused, he displayed 
his stomach )»ricked all over with 
sharp instruments, and alleged that 
the wounds were intlictod by the 
cruelty of Constantino (an Armenian) 
and his officers, whom he stigmatized 
as [Mtgans (this insult excites the wrath 
of Genesios who was a descendant of 
Constantine). But Bardas saw through 
the trick. Genesios does not expressly 
say that the wounds were self-inflicted, 
but his vague words suggest this in- 
ference to tno reader (cp. Hirsch, 153). 
In CofU, Th, the story is elaborated, and 
the manner in which John wounded 
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in his stead, and the decrees of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council were confirmed. The list of heretics who had been 
anathematized at that Council was augmented by the names 
of the prominent iccmoclastic leaders who had since troubled 
the Church, but the name of the Emperor Theophilus was 
omitted. We can easily divine that to spare his memory was 
the most delicate and difficult part of the whole busines& 
Methodius himself was in temper a man of the same cost as 
the Patriarchs Tarasius and Nicephorus; he understood the 
necessities of compromise, he appreciated the value of 
"economy/' and he was ready to fall in with the wishes of 
Theodora. We may 8U8i)ect that it was largely through his 
management that the members of the Council agreed, appar* 
eutly without dissent, to exclude the late Emperor from the 
black list ; and it is evident that their promises to acquiesce 
in this course must have been secured before the Council met 
According to a story which has little claim to credit, Tlieodora 
addressed the assembly and pleaded for her husband on the 
ground that he had repented of his errors on his death-bed, and 
that she herself had held an icon to his lips before he breathed 
his last.^ But it is not improbable tliat the suggestion of a 
deiith-bed repentance was circulated unofficially for the purpose 
of influencing the monks who execrated the memory of the 

himself is described. See also Acta was to shift the resitonsibility to the 



Dam'diSf 248 (where the instruiiieut is evil counsels of the Patriarch John ; 
a knife used for i»ariug nuilM). In the see e.tj, Nicetas, Fit. Ljn, 222 and 
conteni|iorary Ik ex, H, Nictph, of 216. According to the Acta DaHiiis 
Thiophanes, another motive in alleged : Theodora had a private interview with 
the revolution threw John into such Methodius, Simeon the Stylite saint 
de.si»ondency that he almost laid violent of Lesbos, and his brother George, and 
hands on himself. It is imiiossible to intimated that some money (ci/Xo^/a, 
extract the truth from these state- a douceur) had been left to them by 
ments ; but Schlosser and Finlay may the Emperor, if they would receive him 
be rigiit in suptiosing that John was as orthodox. Simeon cried, ''To ]>cr- 
really wounded by soldiers, and that dition with him and his money," but 
his enemies invented the fiction of finally yielded (214-240). This work 
self-inllicted wounds. In any case, so characteristically represents Simeon 
far as I can read through the tradition, as playing a prominent role in the 
there is no good ground for Usitenski's whole business, as disimting with 
conclusion {op, cU. 39) that " the pro- John in the presence of Theodora and 
cess against John was prior to the Michael, and as influential in the 
Council." This view (based on CotU, election of Methodius. It is also 
TA.), also held by Hergenrother (i. stated that he was apftointed Synkellus 
294) and Finlay (ii. 163), is op|K)sed to of the Patriai-ch (wiJ^iaTc r^f AiVyoiVri^, 
the other older sources (besides those 250). On the other hand the bio- 
cited above) : Vita Meth, (1253) and grapher of Michael, synkellos of 
Vita /(/Hff/ti (221); cp. Hirsch, 211. Jeiiisaifm, claims that he was made 

> Cottt. Th, 152-153. One way of Synkellos (Ti/. J//c/i. iS'y»wr. 250). 
mitigating the guilt of Theophilus 
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last imperial ioonoolast It seems significant that the monks 
of Studion took no prominent part in the orthodox reform, 
though thej afterwards sought to gain credit for having 
indirectly promoted it by instigating Manuel the Magister.^ 
We shall hardly do them wrong if we venture to read between 
the lines, and assume that, while they refrained from open 
opposition, they disapproved of the methods by which the 
welcome change was manoeuvred. 

But the flagrant fact that the guilty iconoclast, who had 
destroyed icons and persecuted their votaries, was excepted 
from condemnation by the synod which abolished his heresy, 
stimulated tlie mythopoeic fancy of monks, who invented divers 
vuiii tales to account for this inexplicable leniency.' The story 
of Theodora's personal assurances to the synod belongs to this 
class of invention. It was also related that she dreamed that 
her husband was leil in chains before a great man who sat on 
a throne in front of an icon of Christ, and that this judge, 
when she fell weeping and praying at his feet, ordered Theo- 
philus to be unbound by the angels who guarded him, for the 
sake of her faith.^ According to another myth, the divine pardon 
of the culprit was confirmed by a miracle. Methodius wroto 
down the names of all the Imperial heretics, including Theo- 
philus, in a book which he deposited on an altar. Waking up 
from a dream in which an angel announced to him that pardon 
had been granted, he took the book from the holy table, and 
discovered that where the name of Theophilus had stood, there 
was a blank space.** 

Of one thing we may be certain : the Emperor did not 
repent. The suggestion of a death-bed repentance^ was a 
falsification of fact, probably circulated deliberately in order 
to sjive his memory, and readily believed because it was 
edifying. It helped to smooth the way in a difficult situation, 
by justifying in iM)pular opinion the course of expediency or 
" economy," which the Church adopted at the dictation of 
Theodora. 

After the Council had completed its work, the triumph of 

^ See above, n. 145, n. 4. those Huspicious phenomena which, 

'** Cp. Us|>eii8ki, op, cit. 47 sqq, even when tlicre is no strong interest 

^ ^,'^arr. de Theojthili ahsol, 32 8q. for alleging it, cannot be accepted 

"* Ifi^' without exceptionally good evidence 

^ A ileath-l>cd repentance is one of at first hand. 
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orthodoxy was celebrated by a solemn festival service in St 
Sophia, on the first Sunday in Lent (March 1 1, A.D. 843). 
The monks from all the surrounding monasteries, and perhaps 
even hermits from the cells of Athos, flocked into the dty,^ 
and we may be sure that sacred icons were hastily hung in 
the places from which others had been torn in all the churches, 
of the capital* A nocturnal thanksgiving was held in the 
church of the Virgin in Blachernae, and on Sunday morning 
the Empress, with the child Emperor, the Patriarch and clergy, 
and all the ministers and senators, bearing crosses and icons 
and candles in their hands, devoutly proceeded to St Sophia.' 



' Gen. 82 mentioiii Olympus, Ida, 
Athot, and even rh irar4 Kvfurar 
9viiw\iipuiMt monks from Mt K^'minas 
in Mysia. This P*ssa^ is important 
as a chronological indication for t)ie 
beginning of the religious settlements 
on Mount Atlios, which are described 
in K. Lake's Th€ Early J)ay$ of 
Uonatticitm <m Mount Athos, 1909. 
He seems to have overlooked this 
jiassage. As he |K)ints out, there were 
three stages in the developuient (1) 
the hermit period ; (2) the loose organ- 
izations of the hermits in lauras ; (3) 
the strict organization in monasteries. 
In A.D. 843 we are in the first period, 
and the first hermit of whonrwe know 
is Peter, whose Life bv a younger con- 
temporary, Nicolaus, has been i)rint4*d 
by Lake. Peter had been a Holdier in 
the Scholae, and was carried captive 
to Samarra (therefore after a.1). 836, 
see below, p. 238) by the Saracens, 
jiossibly in MutuHim's expedition of 
A. I). 838 ; having escaped, he went to 
Kome to be toiisure<i, and then to 
Athos, where he lived fifty years as a 
honiiit. The first kura of which we 
know seems to have been founded at 
the very end of the reign of Michael 
III. (see Lake, p. 44), by Euthymius 
of Thessalonica, whose Life has been 
edited from an Athos MS. by L. Petit 
( Fie el office de Saint- Euthy^ne le Jewu, 
1904). The earliest monastery in the 
vicinity was the Kolobu, founded by 
John Kolobos in the reign of Basil I. ; ft 
was not on Mount Athos, but to the 
north, iirobably near Erisisos (Lake, 
60 sqq. ), and there were no monasteries 
on the mountain itself till the coming 
of AthanaHius, the frieud of the 
Emneror Niccphorus II.— There was 
a Mount Kyminas close to Akhyraos 



(George Acro|KL 27*28. ed.Heisen1)er|;) 
which corrcsitonds to Balikesri in 
M^sia, according to Ramsav, Asia 
Minor, 154, and Tomaschek, Zur his- 
torisehen Topotjraphie von Kltinasien 
im MilUlaller, 96. But the evidence 
of the Vita Michaelis Maleini (ed. 
Petit, 1903) and the Vita Mariae iun. 
(cited by Petit, p. 61) seem to make it 
probable that Mount Kyminas of the 
monks was in eastern Bithynia near 
Prusias ad Ilypion (Uskub ; cp. 
Anderson, Man), and Petit identifies 
it with the Dikmen Dagh. 

^ New icons soon adorned the halls 
of the Palace. The icon of Christ 
above the throne in the Chrysotrik linos 
was restored. Facing this, above the 
entrance, tlie Virgin was represented, 
and on either side of her Michael III. 
and Methodius ; around apostles, 
martyrs, etc. See Anthol, Pal, i. 106 
(cp. 107), 11. 14, 15 : 

60€¥ Ka\oOfl€¥ XP^ffTCTpU\UfO¥ vioif 

wpUSpot, 1. 10, is the Patriarch as 
Ebersolt has seen (Le Oraml Palais, 
82). Coins of Michael and Theodora 
were issued, with the head of Christ on 
the reverse. This had been introduced 
by Justinian II., and did not reapi»car 
till now. The type is evidently copied 
from coins of Justinian. Wroth, xliv. 
^ Narr, de Theoph, absol. 38. An 
official description of the ceremony, 
evidently drawn un in the course of 
Michael's reign (witii later additions at 
the end), is preserved in Constantino, 
Cer, i. 28. The Patrii;rch and the 
clergy kept vigil in the church at 
Blachernae, and i»roceeded in the 
morning to St. Sophia, 3t4 rod drifiofflov 
ifiP^ov (from the church of the 
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It was enacted that henceforward the restoration of icons 
should be commemorated on the same day, and the first 
Sunday of Lent is still the feast of Orthodoxy in the Oreek 
Church. 

All our evidence for this ecclesiastical revolution comes 
from the records of those who rejoiced in it; we are not 
informed- of the tactics of the iconoclastic party, nor is it 
hinted that they mode any serious effort to fight for a doomed 
cause. We can hardly believe that the Patriarch John was 
(juiescout during tlie year preceding the Council, and silently 
awaited the event. But the only tradition of any counter- 
movement is the anecdote of a scandalous attempt to discredit 
Methodius after his elevation to the Patriarchate. The icono- 
chists, it was said, brilied a young woman to allege publicly 
that the I'atriarch had seduced her. An odicial inquiry was 
held, and Metliodius proved his innocence, to tlie satisfaction 
of a curious and crowded assembly, by a cynical ocular demon- 
stration tliat ho was physically incapable of the offence with 
which he was clmrgcd. lie explained that many years ago, 
during his sojourn at Home, lie had been tormented by the 
stings of carnal desire, and that in answer to his prayer 
St. Peter's miraculous touch had withered his body and freed 
him for ever from the assaults of x>assion. The woman 
was compelled to confess that she had been suborned, and 
the heretics who had invented the lie received the mild 
punishment of being compelled every year, at the feast of 
orthodoxy, to join the procession from Blachemae to St. 
Sophia with torches in their hands, and' hear with their own 
ears anathema pronounced upon them.^ There was some 

A^Kistlus to tho Augustooii, the street mother of Metrophanes, aften^ttnls 

hiul |K>rticoe8 ; wo know nothing about bishop of Smyrna, who was prominent 

tlio road from Hlachurnae to the in the struggle between Photius and 

AiM)stIes). The Emperor went to St. Ignatius. There must have been 

Sophia from the Palace. some link of connexion between her 

' The story is told by Gen. 83-85, and Methodius. A second motif 

and rej»eated, with the usual clabora- probably was the impotence of tho 

lion, m CoiU, Th, 158-160. It was Patriarch. The story had the merit 

unknown to the author of the Vita of insulting the repentant iconoclastic 

MethoUiif and his silence is a strong clergy, who, as a condition of retaining 

external argument for rejecting it their |)osts, were obliged to take |)art 

entirely. But that there was a viotif in the anniversary procession. We 

behind, which we are not in a position "^ cannot put much more faith in the 

to discover, is proved, as Hirsch has anecdote that the ex-Patriarch John, 

pointed out (154), by the fact that who was compelled to retire to a 

Denesios identifies the woman as monastery at Kleidion on the Boa- 
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kernel of truth in this edifying fiction, but it is impossible to 
disentangle it 

It would seem that the great majority of the iconoclastic 
bishops and clergy professed repentance of their error and 
were allowed to retain their ecclesiastical dignities. Here 
Methodius, who was. a man of moderation and compromise, 
followed the precedent set by Tarasius at the time of the first 
restoration of image-worship.' But the iconoclastic heresy 
was by no means immediately extinguished, though it never 
again caused more than administrative trouble. Some of 
those who repented lapsed into error, and new names were 
added, twenty-five years later,* to the list of the heretics who 
were held up to public ignominy on the Sunday of Orthodoxy, 
and stigmatized iis Jews or pagana^ 
\ The final installation of icons among the sanctities of the 

Christian faith, the authoritative addition of icon-worship to 
the superstitions of the Church, was a triumph for the religious 
spirit of the Greeks over the doctrine of Eastern heretics 
whose Christianity hod a more Semitic flavour. The struggle 
had lasted for about a hundred und twenty years, and in its 
latest stage had been virtually confined to Constantinople. 
Here the populace seems to have oscillated between the two 
extreme views/ and many of the educated inhabitants prolmbly 
belonged to that moderate ixirty which approved of iiriagcH in 
Churches, but was opponed to their worship. Of the inlluenee 
of the iconoclastic movement on Byzantine art something will 
be said in another chapter, but it must be noticed here that 
in one point it won an abiding victory. In the doctrine laid 
down by the Council no distinction was drawn between 
sculptured and painted representations ; all icons were legiti- 
mized. But whereas, before the controveray began, religious 
art had expressed itself in both forms, after the Council of 

pliorus (Simeon, Cmd, Oeorg. 811), Ortakcui, on the European side of the 

onlered a Hervant to jioke out the eyes Bosphorus. 

ofan icon in the church of that cloister, ' For the |K>licy of Methodius and 

and for this offence recei red 200 stri|>e8 the disapproval which it aroused, see 

by the command of the Emprc*8s ((>cn. below, p. 182. 

S2). Cont, Th, 151 says that he was ' Condemned by the Council of A. D. 

banished to his suburban house called 869 (Mansi, xvi. :189). 

tA ^ixd (there was another place of ' iavrodt rj rCi^'lovSaltiw xaVRWifiiniH' 

this name near tlie Forum of Constan* fi€plSi Ka$vTofia\Kof*.4ifoitt UsiienKki, 

tine, CotU, Th, 420). Probably Pdicha op, eit, 98. "EXXt/y is here used for 

was at Kleidion, which is the modem fta^an. 

Defterdan Burnu, a little north of * Cp. Ur^hier, 40. 
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A.P. 843, sculpture was entirely discarded, and icons came to ^^ 
mean pictures and pictures only. This was a silent surrender, 
never explicitly avowed by the orthodox Church, to the 
damnable teaching of the iconoclasts ; so that these heretics 
can claim to liave so far influenced public opinion as to 
induce their victorious advei*8aries to abandon the cult of 
graven images. After all, the victory was a compromise. 



v 



CHAPTER V 

MICHAEL III 
A.D. 842^67 

§ 1. The Regency 

iMiCHASL III. leigned for a quarter of a century, but he never 
governed. During the greater part of his life he was too 
young; when he reached a riper age he had neither the 
capacity wit the desire. His reign falls into two portions. 
In his minority, the Empress Theodora held the reins, guided 
by the advice of Theoktistos, the Logothote of the Course, who 
proved as devoted to her as he had been to her husband. 
During the later years, when Michael nominally exercised the 
sovranty himself, the real power and the task of conducting 
the administration devolved upon her brother Bardas. In 
the first period, the government seems to have been competent, 
though we have not sufTieieut information to estimate it with 
much confidence; in the second period it was eminently 
efficient. 

The Empress Theodora * occupied the same constitutional 
position which the Empress Irene had occupied in the years 
following her husband's death. She was not ofticially the 
Autocrat, any more than her daughter Thecla, who was 
associated witli her brother and mother in the Imperial 
dignity;^ she only acted provisionally as such on behalf of 

' At the beginning of the reign cp. above, p. 150, n. 2. 

coins were issued with the head of ' Acta 42 Mart, Am, 52 (a.d. 845) 

Theodora {despoina) on one side, on the jSoo'iXn/oyrot r^f 'Vufftalup dpxrjs Mcxa^X 

other the ohild-Kmperor and his eldest xal Q€oSii>pat Kal O^tcXi/t. Cp. Wroth, 

sister Thecla robed as Augusta. A 431 (PI. xlix. 19) Mcxa^X Ocodt^pa Kal 

few years later Michael and Theodora QixXa iK $(€ov) /SaffiXcit 'ViaiMiiov on 

appear together on the obverse ; on reverse of silver coins, 
the reverse is the head of the Saviour, 
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her son. The adminiBtration was conducted in their joint 
names; but she possessed no sovran authority in her own 
right or independently of him. Her actual authority wasi 
formally limited (unlike Irene's) by the two guardians or 
co-regents whom Theophilus had appointed. To find two- 
men who would work in harmony and could be trusted not 
to seek power for themselves to the detriment of his son was 
difficult, and Theophilus seems to have made a judicious 
choice. But it was almost inevitable that one of the two 
should win the effective control of affairs and the chief place 
in the Empress's confidence. It may well be that superior 
talent and greater political experience rendered Theoktistos 
a more capable adviser than Manuel, her uncle, who had 
probably more knowledge of warfare than of administration. 
Theoktistos presently became the virtual prime minister,^ and ^ 
Manuel found it convenient to withdraw from his rooms in 
tlio Palace and live in his house near the Cistern of Aspar, 
though he did not formally I'ctire from his duties and 
regularly attended in the Talace for the transaction of 
business.^ 

Her uncle's practical abdication of his right to a voice in 
tlie management of the Empire corresponds to the policy 
which Theodora pursued, under the influence of the Logothete, 
towards the otlier members of her own family. Her brother 
Petronas, who was a competent general and had done useful 
work for her husband, seems to have been entrusted with no 
important post and allowed no opportunity of winning dis- 
tinction under her government; he proved his military 
capacity after her fall from power. Her more famous and 
brilliant brother, Bardas was foi-ced to be contented with an 
inactive life in his suburban house. Theodora had also three^ 
sisters, of whom one, Sophia, had married Constantino 
Babutzikos. Another, Calomaria, was ' the wife of Arsaber, 



' TapadvM&^rtiW, Simeon {fi<n\i, 
Qeorg,), 816. 

^ Gen. 86, where it is explained that 
Theoktistos sohomed to get rid of 
Manuel by a c)iarge of treason, but 
Manuel anticipated the trouble by a 
voluntary semi-retirement. Simeon, 
ih. 816, mentions that Theoktistos 
built himself a house with baths and 



garden, within the Palace. Manuel 
converted his house into a monastery, 
the church of which is now the Kefel^ 
mosque, a little to the west of the 
Chukur Bostan or Cistern of Aspar. 
See Paspates, Bvj*. ^acX. 304; Mil- 
lingcn, jyalls, 23 ; Strzygovski, Die 
byz, IVasBerbehdlUr wm Kpel (1893), 
158. 
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a patriciau, who was elevated to the higher rank of 
Yinagisten^ On his death Calomaria lived in the Palace 
with h&[ sister, and is said to have worn mean raiment and 
performed the charitable duty of paying monthly visits to 
the prisons* and distributing blessings and alms to the 
prisoners. 

Michael was in his seventeenth year when his mother 
decided to marry him. The customary bride -show was 
announced throughout the provinces by a proclamation 
inviting beautiful candidates for the throne to assemble on 
a certain day in the Imperial Palace.' The choice of the 
Eiupress fell on Eudocia, the daughter of Dekapolites (a.d. 855). 
We know nothing of this lady or her family ; she seems to 
have been a cipher, and her nullity may have recommended 
her to Theodora. But in any case the haste of the Empress 
and Theoktistos to provide Michael with a consort at such an 
early age was prompted by their desire to prevent his union 
with another lady. For Michael already hud a love affair 
\vith Eudocia lugerina, whom Theodora and her minister 
regarded us an unsuitable spouse. A chronicler tells us that 



' The text of the {tassago in Cunt, 
Th, 175 seems perfectly right as it 
stands, but luui been misunderstood 
both by the later historian Skylitxcs 
(see Ceurcnus, ii. 161) and by modern 
critics. The text i» if U KaXofMpla 
*Apaafiiip rif . . fiaylorpnf, nf K^mjt 
T^ fi^pi^s TOW >mtA raOra rbp warpi- 

dd€\4Mf. The translation is: "Calo- 
maria married Arsaber, the brother of 
Irene, who was the mother of Photius, 
afterwards Patriarch." There is no 



difficulty about this. But because 
Theodora had three sisters, it was 
assumed that all three were married, 
and that the husbands of all three are 
mentioned. Irene was the name of 
the third sister, and Skylitxe^ says 
that she {Klpf}^¥ri ii) married Scrgiim, 
the brother of Photius. Hirsch 
criticiKes the passage on the same 
assumption (215). The relationship 
of Photius to Theodora and the text 
of CotU. Th, will be made clear by a 
diagram. 




Tarasius. 



I 

Sergiu8= Irene. 



Marinos = Theoktiste. 





Arsabcr= Calomaria. Theodora. Irene. 
I 



Photius. Tarasius. Sergius. Stephen. Bardas. 



^ The Clialke and the Numera in 
the Palace, and the Practorium in the 
town. She was aceom|>anied by tlie 
Count of the Walls, the Domestic of 
the Nunieri, or the Prefect of the 
City. Cont. Tk. ib. 



' The evidence for this bride-show 
is in the VU. Irenes, 603-604. Irene, 
a CapjMMlocian lady, was one of the 
comfietitors. Her sister — ap|>arently 
also a candidate — afterwards married 
Banhis. 
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they disliked her intensely ** on account of her impudence " ; ^ 
which means that she was a woman of some spirit, and they 
feared her as a rival influence. The young sovran was obliged 
to yield and marry the wife who was not of his own choice, 
but if he was separated from the woman he loved, it was 
only for a short time. Eudocia Ingerina did not disdain to) 
be his mistress, and hb attachment to her seems to have' 
lasted till his death. 

But the ix)wer of Theodora and her favourite minister 
was doomed, and the blow was struck by a member of her 
own family (A.p. 856, January to March ).^ Michael had 
reached an age when he began to chafe under the authority 
of his mother, whose discipline had probably been strict ; and 
his uncle Bardas, who was ambitious and conscious of his own 
talents for government, divined that it would now be possible 
to undermine her position and win his nephew's confidence. 
The most difficult part of his enterprise was to remove 
Thcoktistos, but lie htid friends amoug the ministers wlio 
were in close attendance on the Emperor. The Parakoe- 
mumenos or chief chamberlain, Damianos (a man of Slavonic 
race), persuaded Michael to summon his uncle to the Palace, 
and their wily tongues convinced the boy that his mother 
intended to depose him, with the assistance of Theoktistos, or 
at all events — and this was no more than the truth — that he 
would have no power so long as Theodora and Theoktistos 
co-operated." Michael was brought to acquiesce in the view 
that it was necessary to suppress the too powerful minister, 
and violence was the only method. Theophanes, the chief oP" 
the private wardrobe, joined the conspiracy, and Bardas also 
won over his sister Calomaria.* Some generals, who had^ 

. ' Simeon {Co^U, Geory.), 816, the from the oflicial description in Con- 
Hource for Michael's marriage. Tlie stautiue, Cer, 213. 
probable date, A.D. 855, is inferred ' For date see Appendix Vll. 
from tlio fact that the marriage pre- ' So Simeon {Cont, Georg,), 821. Ac- 
ceded the death of Tlicoktistos, com- cording to Gen. 87, Bardas suggested 
bined with Michael's age. Tlie bridal to Michael that Theodora intended 
ceremony ofan Em i)eror was i>erfornied to marry herself, or to find a husband 
in the church of St. Stephen in the for one of her daughters, and deiiose 
Palace of Daphne. The chronicler {ib, ) Michael, with the aid of Thcoktistos. 
notes that the bridal chamber {rb * The part played by Caloniaria is 
Tao-r^y) was in the (lalaco of Magnaura, recorded uv Oenesios, whose informa* 
and the marriage feast, at which the tion was ffoubtloss derived from hiit 
senators were nresent, was held in the ancestor Constiintine the Armenian, 
hall of the Nineteen Couches. This who was an eye-witness of the murd(*r. 
Wiw the regular habit, as we learn For Theophanes of Farghana see p. 2'{8. 
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been depoaed from their conunanctl^ and owed a grudge to 
TheoktiatOB,^ were engaged to lend active assistance. It was 
arranged that Bardas should station himself in the Lausiakos^ 
and there attack the Logothete, whose duties frequently obliged 
him to pass through that hall in order to reach the apart- 
ments of the Empress.* Calomaria concealed herself in an 
upper room, where, through a hole, perhaps constructed on 
purpose,' she commanded a view of the Lausiakos, and could, 
by signalling from a window, inform the Emperor as soon as 
Bardas sprang upon his victim. 

Theoktistos had obtained at the secretarial office^ the 
reports which he liad to submit to the Empress, and as he 
passed through the Lausiakos he observed with displeasure 
Bardas seated at his ease, as if he had a full right to be there. 
Muttering that he would persuade Theodora to expel him from 
the Palace, he proceeded on his way, but in the Horologion, at 
the entrance of the Chrysotrikliuos, he was stopped by the 
Emperor and Damianos. Michael, asserting his authority 
perlaps for the first time, angrily ordered him to read the 
reports to himself and not to his motlicr. As the Logothete 
was retracing his steps in a downcast mood, Bardas sprang 
forward and smote him. The ex-generals hastened to assist, 
and Theoktistos drew his swoixi.* The Emperor, on i-eceiving 
a signal from his aunt, hurried to the scene,* and by his orders 



^ A grudge : this is a fair inference 
from tue fact that they, were selected 
for the puriK>se. 

' The apartments of Theodora seem 
to have l)een in the Chrysotriklinos. 
The eastern door of the Lausiakos 
faced the Horologion which was the 
|»ortal of the Chrysotrikliuos. 

' Gen. 87 i^ vwepripov rerfnifUpov 
oUlffKov di^rrcipay icaraari^aiTer. Wo 
may imagine this room to have been 
in the Kidikon, to which stairs led up 
from the Lausiakos. The Kidikon, 
which was over the Tliermastra, ad- 
joined the Liusiakos on the north side. 

■• rd dffriKpiiT€ia, Simeon, ib, 821. 
The accounts of the nmrder in this 
chronicle and in Genesios are inde- 
iiendent and supplement each otlicr. 
oimeou gives more details befin'e tlie 
assault of Bardas, Genesios a fuller de- 
scription of the murder and the |iart 
played hy his own grandfather. 



* Gen. 88, Bardas threw Theoktistos 
down {KararpTi^^at), Kal €if0iia% iwiSlSo- 
rat ffinf xovXefJy <rird$ii ^irt^fuof, ^v irpdt 
drorpor^v i¥a¥rlwf iy6tAPwc€¥, Simeon, 
ib, 822, says that Bardas began to 
strike him on the cheek and pull his 
hair ; and Maniakcs, the Drungary of 
the Watch, cried, "Do not strike the 
Logothete." Maniakes was therefore 
the surname of Constantine the 
Armenian. 

' Gen. 88 irara^iy/iafycrat /So^rtXci^t 
wp6t 4^i\€V(n¥ rj)v Bid x'^^'*^^^'''*''' 
irv\{a¥ Vifitplov roO /bfaicTot, Kal ffrdt 
iK€ta€ ictX. This gate, not mentioneil 
elsewhere so far as I know, was prob- 
ably a door of the Chrysotriklinos 
|>alace, which, we know, Tiberius II. 
improved. If Calomaria was, as I 
sup|>08e, in the £idikon building, 
she could have signalled from a win- 
dow on its eastern side to the Chryso- 
triklinos. 
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for revenge if she did not hope to regain power, entered into a 
plot against her brother's life. The Imperial Protostrator was 
the chief of the conspirators, who planned to kill Bardas as 
he was returning to the Palace from his suburban house on 
the Golden Horn. But the desi^ was discovered, and the 
conspiratora were beheaded in the Hippodrome. 



§ 2. Bardas and Basil the Macedonian. 

Bardas was soon mised to the liigh dignity of Curapalaies?\ v 
which was only ocAuiaionally conicn*ed on u near relative of tlio 
Emperor and gave its recipient, in case the sovran died childless, 
a certain claim to the succession. Ilis position was at the 
same time strengthened by the appointments of his two sons to 
important military posts. The Domesticate of the Schools, 
which he vacated, was given to Antigonus who was only a boy,' 
while an elder sou was invested with the command of several 
western Themes which were exceptionally united.^ But for 
Bardas the office of Curopalates was only a step to the higher 
dignity of Caesar, which designated him more clearly as the 
future colleague or successor of his nephew, whose marriage 
had been fruitless. He was created Caesar on the Sunday^ y 
after Easter in April A.D. 562.* 

The government of the Empire was in the hands of Bardas \ 
for ten years, and the reluctant admissions of hostile chroniclers ^ 
show tliat he was eminently fitted to occupy the throne. A 



^ 



' The source is Simeon, ib,, and wo 
can hardly hesitate to accept his 
statement as to the implication of 
Theodora, to whom he was well dis- 
posed. He speaks of her i»art in an 
apologetic tone, aH if she were not 
responsible for her acts : ddvfjil^ 
fi€Ttwpiff$€iffa rbif www kqX inrh inirXii' 
|rci^ a4Mip€$(tffa kaI tA i^pwtiM, dvd^ia 
iavTTJt KaTaffK€vd^€i fiovMiP icard hdp6a 
PovktvofUvif, 

' It appears from Cont, Th, 176, 
that he was already Curoi>alate8 when 
ho took ])art in the ex|icdition against 
Samonata, the date of which we other- 
wise know to be 859 (see below, p. 
279). 

' Simeon (CoiU, Georg.) 828. Ac- 
cordini^ to Cont, Th, 180, Petronas 
Hucceeued him in 863 as Domestic ; 
but if this is true, he was restored to 



the command almost immtdiately, as 
Petronas died shortly after. Vogt 
{Basilc J^) is wrong in supiiosing that 
Petronas succeedra Bardas in this 
post. 

* Simeon, ib. The wife of this son 
was her father-in-law's mistress. For 
other examples of such extended com- 
mands see pp. 10, 222. 

' The year is given by Gen. 97, the 
day by Simeon, ib,, 824. Ko known 
facta are incompatible with this date 
(which Hirsch accents), and we must 
decisively reject the hyiiothescs of 
Aristarohos (a.ii. 860), Vogt (a.d. 865 
or 866), and others. 

* The concession of Nicetas {Vtt. 
Jgn, 224) is, among others, especially 
significant : cwwhuw khX ipoffriipio^ 
W€pl rf|v riav iroXcrcicwr wpayitjirup 
furaxttpKrip, 

M 
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brilliant suooess won (A.D. 863) against the Swioens, and the 
conversion jof. Bulgaria, enhanced the prestige of the Empire 
abroad; he committed the care of the Church to the most 
brilliant Patriarch who ever occupied the ecclesiastical throne 
of Constantinople ; he followed the example of Theophilus in 
his personal attention to the administration of justice ; ^ and he 
devoted himself especially to the improvement of education and 
the advancement of learning. The military and diplomatic 
transactions of this fortunate decade, its importance for the 
ecclesiastical independence of the Eastern Empire, and its 
significance in the history of culture, are dealt with in other 
chapters. 

Michael himself was content to leave the management oi 
the state in his uncle's capable handa He occasionally took] 
part in military expeditions, more for the sake of occupation, 
we may suspect, than from a sense of duty. He was a man of I 
pleasure, he only ciired for amusement, he had neither the 
brains nor the taste for administration. His passion for horse- 
mces reminds us of Nero aud Commodus ; he used himself to 
drive a chariot in the private hippodrome of the Palace of| 
St. Mamas."' His frivolity and extravagance, his impiety and 
scurrility, are held up to derision and execration by an iniperialj 
writer who was probiibly his own gmndson but was bitterly] 
hostile to his memory. 

Little confidence can be pLiced in the anecdotes related by 
the Emjieror Constantino Porphyrogennetos and his literary 
satellites, but there is no doubt that they exhibit, in however 
exaggerated a shape, tlie chanicter and reputation of Michael. 
We may not be pi-epared, for insUmce, to believe that the fire- 
signals of Asia Minor were discontinued, liccause on one 
occasioii he was interrupted in the hippodrome by an in- 
opportune mcHSiigc ; ' but the motive of the story reflects his 
genuine impatience of public business. The most famous or 
infamous performance of Micluiel was his tnivesty of the 
mysteries and ministers of the Church. One of his coarse 
boon-companions, a buffoon known as the " Pig," was arrayed 

> C|>. Cmt, Th, 193. — coufine<l to invited members of the 

* Gen. 112, ConL Th. 197. It does Court. High oflicials took iiart in 

not «i*peAr that he ever drove in tlic these amateur iierfonuances {Co^U, Th. 

Great Hi|)|H)drome himself. At St. 198). 

Mamas the siR'ctacle would bo private ^ Cont, Th. 197. 
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OS Patriarcb, while the Emperor and eleven others dressed 
themselves in episcopal garments, as twelve prominent bishops. 
With citherns, which thej hid in the folds of their robes and 
secretly sounded, thej intoned the liturgy. Thej enacted the 
solemn offices of consecrating and deposing bishops, and it 
was even rumoured that thej were not ashamed to proCftne the 
Eucharist, using mustard and vinegar instead of the holj 
elements.^ A story was current that one day the mock 
Patriarch riding on an ass, with his execrable cort6ge, came 
face to face with the true Patriarch Ignatius, who was con- 
ducting a religious procession to a suburban church. The 
profane satyrs raised their hoods, loudly struck their in- 
struments, and with lewd songs disturbed the solemn hymns 
of the pious procession. But this was only a sensational 
anecdote, for we have reason to believe that Micliael did not 
begin to practise these mummeries till after the deposition of 
Ignatius.^ Mocking at the ecclesiastical schism, he is said to 
have jested " Tlicophilus (the Pig) is my Patriarch, Photius 
is the Patriarch of the Caesar, Ignatius of the Christians."' 
How far mummeries of this kind shocked public opinion in 
Constantinople it is difficult to conjecture. 

' These mutnnierics are deacribod by thix conncxiou, I may refer to the curi* 

Constantine Porph. {C(mi, Th, 244 ous (thirteenth or fourteenth century) 

sqq.). They are not referred to by coni|M>sition caUed the Mass of the 

Simeon, but ore mentioned in general S)ianos {i,e. BeardleHs), a parody of the 

terms bv Nicetas {FU, JyntUii^ 246, rites of the Church, and doubtless 

whore the proiier name of Grylloi= connected with Satanic worship. See 

the Pig is given as Thcopliilus), and Krumbacher, 0,Ji,L. 809 tqq, ; A. 

arc attested by the 16th Canon of the Hcisenbcrg, in Ji,Z, xii. 361. 

Council of869-870, which describes and ' The anecdote is told in Cant. Th, 

condemns them (Mansi, xvi. 169). In 244 {Viia Jias.), but not in Fit, Ign, 

this canon Michael himself is not said where (loc, cU,) the profanities are re- 

to have participated in the parodies, corded as hanpening after the fall of 

which are attributed to "laymen of Ignatius, and Photius is blamed for 

senatorial rank under the late Em- not protesting and putting a stop to 

iKTor." These men, arranging their them. The author also reports (|i. 

nair so as to imitate the tonsure, and 247) that Simeon, a Cretan bishop 

arrayed in sacerdotal robes, with ejus- (who had left the island on account 

co)»al cloaks, used to travesty the of the Saracen invasion), remonstrated 

ceremonies of electing, consecrating, with Michael, and begged him to 

and deiiosing bisho)>s ; one of them discontinue his sacrilegious conduct, 

used to nlay the Patriarch. The canon The Emperor knocked his teeth out 

obviously insinuates that Photius had and had him severely ;beaten for his 

not done his duty in allowing such temerity. In the Madrid Skylitzes 

profanities to go on. But it docs there is a representation of the Patri- 

not speak of the profanation of the arch and the Synkellos standing in the 

Eucharist, nor is this mentioned in |>ortico of a church, outside which are 

yu, Ign. I therefore think this must Gryllos and the mummers witli musi- 

be regarded as an invention — an almost oal instruments (Beyli^, op, cit, 91). 

inevitable addition to the scandal. In ' Vit, Ljh. 246. 
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The Imperial pleasures were oostly, and Michaers criminal 
generosity to bis worthless companions dissipated large treasures. 
He made it a practice to stand sponsor at the baptisms of 
children of bis jockeys, and on such occasions he would bestow 
upon the fiEitber a present varying from £1296 to £2160, 
occasionally even as much as £4320 — sums which then re- 
presented a considerably higher value than to-day.^ Not only 
was no saving effected during the eleven years in which ho 
was master of the Empire, but he wasted the funds which had 
been saved by his father and by Iiis mother, and towards the 
end of his reign lie was in such straits for ready money that 
he laid hands upon some of the famous works of art with 
which Theophilus had adorned the Palace. The golden plane- 
tree, in wliich the mechanical birds twittered, the two golden 
lions, the two grifKns hammered out of solid gold, and the 
organ of solid gold, all weighing not less than 200 pounds, 
were melted down; but before they were minted, Michael 
perished." It seems probable that it was in the last year or 
two of his reign that his extravagance became excessive and 
ruinous. . For there is no sign that the Empire was in financial 
difficulties during the government of Bardas, who seems to 
have been able to restrain his nephew within certain bounds. 

The weak point of the position of the Caesar lay in the 
circumstance that he liad to share his influence over the 
Emperor with boon companions; for there was always the 
danger that a wily schemer, concealing ambition under the 
musk of frivolity, might successfully use the opportunities of 
intimate intercourse to discredit him and undermine his power. 
The fact that he retained for ten years the unshaken, almost 
childish confidence of his nephew is a striking proof of his 



' The sums uiontioned are 30, 40, 
50, 100 litrai, C<mL Th. 172. See 
further. Chapter VII. p. 220. 

* There is au inconsistency liere 
between the nta Basilii and the Vita 
Michaelis in CotU, Th,, but it is not 
so serious as Hirsch thinks (244). 
According to the former source (257) 
Michael melted down the plane-tree, 
lions, etc., and the gold on the Imperial 
and senatorial state-robes; according 
to the latter (173) the plane-tree, etc., 
were molted, but the robes were found 
still untouched on Michael's death 



(ratVat refers to OToXdt). Hirsch did 
not observe this distinction, and 
thought that the contradiction was 
complete. Basil rescued the robes, 
but coined the melted gold, and called 
the nomisma of this coinage a seiizdtoji. 
The name, I suppose, was given be- 
cause the lions, plane-tree, etc., were 
iv T(f ffdifT^if (Constantine, Cer, 669). 
The Vita Itas, was a source of the 
Vita Mich, ; here the author of thv 
latter seems to correct an inaccuracy 
of Constantine VII., the author of the 
former. 
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talent and tact; and when at last be was overthrown, his 
supplanter was one of the two ablest men wbo arose in the 
Eastern Empire during the ninth oenturj. 

Basil the Macedonian, who now comes on the stage, is the 
typical adventurer who rises from the lowliest circumstances !«t 
to the highest fortune. His career, wonderful in itself, was ;^ 
made still more wonderful by mythopoeic fancy, which con* j^ 
verted the able and unscrupulous upstiirt into a hero guided y* 
by Heaven. He was bom about A.D. 8 1 1} of poor Armenian 
parents, whose family hod settled in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. His Armenian descent is established beyond 
doubt,^ and the legend that he was a Slav has no better a 
foundation than the fiction which claimed Slavonic parentage 
for the Emperor Justinian.' But his family was obscure ; and 
the illustrious lineage which his descendants claimed, connect- 
ing him tlirough his grandfather with the Arsacids and by his 
grandmother with Constantino the Great and Alexander, was 
an audacious and ingenious invention of the Patriarch Photius.^ 
In his babyhood he was carried into captivity, along with his* ^ 
parents, by tlie Bulgarian Krum, and he spent his youth in the K ' 
region l^eyond the Danube which was known as *' Macedonia." * ^ 

* In the reign 'of Michael I. (811- that Basil's father would beget a son ^ 
813), Cofni, Georg, 817. Pankalo was named Beklas, whose description un- S( 
his mother's name (Constantinc, Cer, mistakably pointed to Basil, and who \ 
648). would have a long and happy reign. '^ 

' It is now generally admitted : the Photius gave this document to a con- 
most decisive evidence is a ]Nissagc in federate, one of the palace clergy, who 
the Vita £ulhyviii, ed. de lioor, ii. 2. dejiosited it in the ])alace library and 
The whole question has recently oeen then seized an opjiortunity of showing 
discussed fully by Vasirev {ProiS' it to the Emjieror as an ancient book 
khozhdeihie, etc., see Bibliography). full of secret lore, which no one but 

' The sole foundation of the Slavonic Photius could interpret. Photius was 

tlieory is the fact that Arabic writers summoned. His explanation easily 

designate him as a Slav. But this is imnosed on the Emperor's simplicity 

explained by the Arabic view that ana vanity. How could Basil resist 

Macedonia was Slavonic ; ''Slav" is the interpretation of Beklai -w a 

simply the equivalent of "Mace- mysterious acrostich containing the 

donian" (cji. Vnsirev, op, eit, 15). initial letters of the name of himself, 

* Vita Jffnatii, 283. This case of his wife, and his four sons (B-asil, 
a tictitious genealogy is interesting. £-udocia, K-onstantine, L-eo, A-lex* 
Photius after his deposition cast about ander, S-tephen)? The genealogy was 
for ways of ingratiating himself with accepted by Basil's house ; it is ro- 
Basil, and conceived the idea of pro- corded in Gen. and Co^U, Th, 
yiding this son of nobody with an ^ See below, p. 370. When Simeon 
illustrious lineage. He invented a speaks of Hadrianople as in Macedonia, 
line of descendants from Tiridates, it is only to explain Basil's designation 
king of Armenia, stopping at Basil's as the Alacodouian. It is in ))assages 
father. He wrote this out in uncial where Basil is in question that the 
characters {ypdfAfxa<ri¥ *A\€^a¥dpl¥oit) on geographical term Macedonia was ex> 

' ^ parchment, and added a prophecy tended to include Thrace. 
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We maj oon jeotare that he deriTed his derignation as Basil 
the Mftf^wV^n^'^^n frmn his long sojourn in this district, for 
" Macedonian " can hardly refer to his birthplace, which was 
in Thrace. He was twenty-five years old when the captives 
succeeded (as is rehited in another Chapter ') in escaping from 
the power <tf the Bulgarians and returning to their homes. 
Basil obtained some small post in the service of a strategos ' 
but seeing no hope of rising iu the provinces he decided to 
seek his fortune in Constantinople. His arrival in the city 
has been wrought by the stoiyteller into the typical form of 
romance. On a Sunday, near the hour of sunset, he lt^ached 
the Grolden Gate, a poor unknown adventurer, with staff and 
scrip, and he lay down to sleep in the vestibule of the adjacent 
church of St. Diomede.' During the night, Nicolas, who was 
in charge of the church, was awakened by a mysterious voice, 
saying, ''Arise and bring the Basileus into tlie sanctuary." 
He got up and looking out saw nothing but a poor man asleep). 
He lay down again, and tlie same thing was repeated. The 
third time, he was poked in the side by a sword and the voice 
Siiid, ^ Gro out and bring in the man you see lying outside the 
gate." He obeyed, and on the morrow he took Basil to the bath, 
gave him a change of garments, and adopted him as a brother.^ 
So much is probable that Basil found shelter in St. 
Diomede, and that through Nicolas he was enabled to place 
his foot on the first rung of the ladder of fortune. The 
monk had a brother who was a physician in the service of 
Theophilus Paideuomenos, or, as he was usually called, 
Theophilitzes, a rich courtier and a relative of the Empress 
Theodora. The physician, who saw Basil at St. Diomede, and 
admired his enormous physical strength, recommended him to 

> See p. 371. with a portion of the name of Dionicd 
* Tzantzes, Strat of the Theme of were employed.** Simeon rightly do- 
Macedonia, Simeon, ib, 819. signates Nicolas as caretaker, ir/x)^- 
' A parochial church situated be- fioviipiot ( = vapaAtord/HOf , sexton), and 



tween the Golden Gate and the sea, carefully exnlaina that the church was 

parocnii " 
been found which are sum>osed to miscalls him jca^ot/ficyot. St. Diomede 



at YedikuU. Some remains have then parocnial (jca^oXijn^). Qenesios 



mark its site. See van Millingen, was converted into a monastery, almost 

IValls^ 265: <*The excavations made certainly by Basil, but as in many 

in laying out the public garden beside other cases the foundation was attri- 

the city walls west of the Gas Works at buted to Constantine (cp. Pargoire, A**r. 

Yedi KouU, brought to light sub- des questions hisUmques.Xxy. 1^ sqq.). 

structures of an ancient edifice, in the ^ iwotnetv iScX^woliiffiv, Simeon, ib, 

construction of which bricks stamped 820. Simeon tells the whole story 

with the monogram of Basil I. and more dramatically than Genesios. 
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But the triumph of Bardas vwas to turn to bis hurt Basil 
was appointed to fill the confidential post of High Chamber- 
lain^ (with the rank of patrioian), though it was usually 
confined to eunuchs, and Basil the Armenian was to prove a 
more formidable adversary than Damianos the Slav.' j 

The confidential intimacy which existed between Michael 
and his Chamberlain was shown by the curious matrimonial 
arrangement which the Emperor brought to pass. Basil was 
already married, but Michael caused him to divorce his wife,' 
and married him to his own early love, Eudocia Ingerina. 
But this was only an ofiicial arrangement ; Eudocia remained 
the Emperor's mistress. A mistress, however, was also 
provided for Basil, of distinguished rank though not of 
tender years. It appears that Theodora and her daughters 
had been permitted to leave their monastery and return to 
secular lifo,^ and Thecla, who seems to have been ill-qualified 
for the vows of a nun, consi'ntcil to become the paramour of 
her brother's favourite. Thus three ladies, Eudocia Ingerina, 
Eudocia the Augusta, and Thecla the Augusta, fulfilled between 
them the four posts of wives and mistresses to the Emperor and 
his Chamberlain. Before Michael's death, Eudocia Ingerina ^ 
bore two sons, and though Basil was obliged to acknowledge 
them, it was suspected or taken for granted that Michael was 
their father.'' The second son afterwards succeeded Basil on 
the Imperial throne, as Leo VI. ; and if Eudocia was faithful, 
to Michael, the dynasty known as the Macedonian was really 
descended from the Amorians. The Macedonian Emperors took 
pains to conceal this blot or ambiguity in their origin ; their 

' ParakoimOmenos. been then about 43 years old. 

^ Tlio (late is not recorded, but it ^ Simeon (ConU Oeorg, 835, and 

seems probable that it was not very 844) states that Michael was tho 

long before the fall of Bardais. father, as if it were a well-known fact, 

* Maria ; she was sent back to and without reserve. In the case of 
''Macedonia" (i.e. probably Thrace) such an arrangement d troia, it is, of 
well provided for. course, impossible for us, knowing so 

* For the evidence, see Hirsch, 96, little as we do, to accept as proven 
and below, p. 177. Thecla became the such statements about paternity, 
mistress of John Neatokomctes after Eudocia may have deceived her lover 
Basil's accession. When Basil learned with her husband ; and as Basil seems 
this, he ordered the latter to be beaten to have been fund of Constantino and 
and tonsured ; Thecla was also beaten, to have had little alfection for Leo 
and her property confiscated. Simeon, (whom he imprisoned shortly before 
ih» 842. She died bedridden (kXivo- the end of his reign), we might be led 
vcn^t) in her house at Blachernae, to sus^iect that the eldest born of 
CoiU, Th, 147. If she became Basil's Eudocia was his own son, and Leo 
mistress in 865-866, she might have Michael's. 
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animosity to the Aniorian aovrans whose blood was perhaps 
in their veins, and their excessive cult of the memory of Basil, 
were alike due to the suspicion of the sinister accident in their 
lineage. 

Such proofs of aflTection could not fail to arouse the 
suspicion and jealousy of Bardas, if he had, till then, never 
considered Basil as a possible rival But he probably under- 
estimated the craft of the man who had mounted so high 
chiefly by his physical qualities. Basil attempted to persuade 
the Emperor that Bai-dus was planning to depose him from 
the throne. But such insinuations had no effect. Michael, 
notwithstanding his frivolity, was not witliout common sense. 
He knew that the Empire must be governed, and believed 
that no one could govern it ia well as his uncle, in whom he 
reposed entire conKdence. Basil was the companion of his 
pleasui^es, and he declined to listen to his suggestions touching 
matters of state. Biisil then resorted to a cunning device. 
^He cultivated a close friendship with Symbatios — an Armenian 
like himself — the Logothete of the Course and son-in-law of 
Bardas. He excited this ambitious minister's hope of becoming 
Caesar in place of his father-in-law, and they concocted the 
story of a plot * which Symbatios i-evealed to Michael Such 
a disclosure coming from a minister, himself closely related to 
Banlas, was very different from the irresponsible gossip of the 
Chamberlain, and Michael, seriously alarmed, entered into a 
plan for destroying his uncle. 

At this time — it was the spring of a.d. JUBl^ — pre- 
]f>arations were being made for an expedition against the 
Saracens of Crete, in which both the £m})eror and the Caesar 
were to take part.* Bardas was wide-awake. He was warned 

^ \ follow mainly Simeon {ih. 828), Originally, it had been arranged with- 

which is obviouiily the most impartial out anv arrihre ptwUt on either side ; 

source. Kicetas, Vii, Ign, 255, then the cousjarators decided to avail 

describes the plot as only a pretext. themselves ol the opportunity which 

' The ogUtal account was that it might furnish. nardas, warned 

Bardas prepared the expedition, in that a design was afoot against him, 

order to find an opportunity of killing and that Hasil was the arch plotter, 

Michael (Simeon, ih, 8:i2). Simeon drew back, and it was necessary to 

represents Michael and Basil planning reassure him. The chroniclers tell 

the exnedition for the imr|>ose of stories of various prophecies and signs 

killing Bardas (as it would have been warning him of his fate. His friend 

difficult to disjMitch him in the city). Leo the Philosopher is said to have 

Oenesios is evidently right in the tried to dissuade him from going. His 

simple statement (103) that Michael sister Theodora sent him a dress too 

and Bardas organized an cxiiedition. short for him, with a partridge worked 
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bj friends or perhaps bj a ohange in the Emperor's manner, 
und he declined to accompany the expedition. He must havej 
openly expressed his fears to his nephew, and declared his 
suspicion of Basil's intentions ; for they took a solemn oath 
in order to reassure him. On Lady Day (March 25) tho 
festival of the Annunciation was celebrated by a Court proces- 
sion to the church of the Virgin in Chalkoprateia ; after tho 
ceremonies, the Emperor, tlie Patriaroli, the Cuesar, and the 
High Chamberlain entered the Katechumena of the chuich; 
rhotius held the blood of Jesus in his hands, and Michael and 
lUsil subscribed with crosses, in this sucred ink, a declurution 
that the Caesar might accompany them without fear. 

The expedition started after Easter,^ and troops from the 
various provinces assembled at a place called the Gtirdcns 
(Kepoi) in the Thmkesian Theme, on the banks of tho 
Macaiider. Here Basil and Symbatios, who had won others 
to their plot,^ determined to strike the blow. A plan was 
devised for drawing away Antigonus, the Domestic of the 
Schools, to witness a horse-race at a sutticient distance from 
the Imperial tent, so that he should not be at hand to come 
to his father's rescue.* On the evening before the day which 
was fixed by the conspirators, John Neatokometes visited the 
Caesar's tent at sunset, and warned Procopius, the Keeper 
of his Wardrol)e, " Your lord, the Caesar, will be cut in pieces 
to-morrow." Bardas pretended to laugh at the warning. 
" Tell Neatokomfetes," he said, " that he is raving. He wants 
to be made a patrician — a rank for which he is much too 
young ; that is why he goes about sowing these tares." But 
he did not sleep. In the morning twilight he told his friends 
what he had heard. His friend Philotheos, the General 



in gold on it. He was told, when he 
asked the meaning of this, that the 
shortness signitied the curtailment of 
his life, and the guileful hird ex- 
pressed the vengeful feelings which 
the sender entertained on account of 
the murder of Thcoktistos (Gen. 104). 

^ Easter fell on April 7. 

^ Simeon (t&. 830) gives the names 
of five, of whom one John Chaldos 
Tziphinarites is also mentioned by 
Oencsioa (106). This writer thought 
that the plan was first conceived at 
Kepoi, ana that its immediate occasion 



was the circumstance taat Bardas 
pitched his tent on a higher eminence 
than that of the Emperor's. 

' Gen. (»6.). He also records (105) 
that Bardas had ordered Antigonus to 
lead his troops to Constantinojile, and 
that Antigonus delayed to do so. He 
ascribes this order to the fear which the 
gift of Theodora (see al>ove, p. 170) 
aroused in Bardas, and inconsistently 
states that the gift reached him at 
Kenoi. It is obvious that Antigonus 
ana his troops were a difliculty to the 
conspirators ; cp. CoiU, Th, 236. 
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Logothete, said, ** Put on jour gold peach-coloured doak and 
appear to your foes, — they will flee before you." Bardas 
mounted his horse (April 21) and rode with a brilliant 
company to the Emperor's pavilioa Basil, in his capacity 
of High Chamb^lain, came out, did obeisance to the Caesar, 
and led him by the hand to the Emperor's presence. Bardas, 
sitting down beside the Emperor, suggested that, as the troops 
were assembled and all was ready, they should immediately 
embark. Suddenly looking round, he saw Basil making 
threatening signs with his hand. Basil then lunged at him 
with his sword, and the other conspirators rushed in and 
hewed him in pieces. Their violent onrush frightened and 
endangered the Emperor, who mutely watched, but Constantine 
the Armenian protected him from injury.^ 

The role of Constantine, who still held the post of 
Drungary of the Watch, is that of a preventer of mischief, 
when he appears on the stage at critical moments only to 
|)ass again into obscurity. He attempted to save Tlieoktistos 
from his umrdcrers ; and now after the second tragedy, it is 
through his efforts that tlie camp is not disordered by a 
sanguinary struggle between the partisans of Bardas and the 
homicides.* 

The Emperor immediately wrote a letter to the Patriarch 
Photius informing him that the Caesar had been convicted 
of high treason and done to death. We possess the Patriarch's 
reply.^ It is couched in the conventional style of adulation 
repulsive to our taste but then rigorously required by Court 
etiquette. Having congratulated the Emperor on his escape 
from the plots of the ambitious man who dared to raise 
his hand against his benefactor, Photius deplores that he 

* This iucident comes, of course, iBpidfi^vov). Constantine Porphyro- 

om Genesios. In the rest I have geunetos has yet another version, pcr- 

foUbwed the account of Simeon. haps devised oy himself. He is more 



from Genesios. In the rest I have geunetos has yet another version, pcr- 
foUbwed the account of Simeon. haps devised oy himself. He is more 
Genesios entirely suppresses the part subtle. Instead of cutting the knot, 



played by Basil (just hinting, 107i„ like Genesios, he assigns a |tart in the 
that his interests were involvea). murder to his grandfather, but so as 
According to him, when Bardas was to minimise his responsibility. Ac- 
sitting with Michael, Symbatios came cording to this account, Michael is 
in and read the reports (which the the organizer of the plot ; he gives a 
Logothete regularly presented). As sign to Symbatios to introduce the 
he went out he made the sign of the assassins ; they hesitate, and Michael, 
cross aa a signal to the conspirators fearing for his own safety, orders Basil 
who were in hiding. Gen. adds that to instigate them {Vita Bos, c. 17). 
the corpse was barbarously mutilated '^ Gen. 107. 
(t4 ro<rrov Moia Korrif itaprifaa^rts ' £p, 221. 
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was sent without time for repentance to the tribunal in 
another world The Patriarch owed his position to Bardas, 
and if he knew his weaknesses, must have appreciated his 
merit& We can detect in the phraseology of his epistle, 
and especially in one ambiguous sentence, the mixture of his 
feelings. " The virtue and clemency of your Majesty forbid 
me to suspect that the letter was fabricated or that the 
circumstances of the fall of Bardas were otherwise than it 
alleges — circumstances by which he (Bardas) is crowned and 
others will suffer."^ These words intimate suspicion as 
clearly as it could decently be intimated in such a case. 
It was impossible not to accept the sovran's assurance of 
the Caesar's guilt, if it were indeed his own assurance, yet 
Pkotius allows it to be seen that he suspects that the Imperial 
letter was dictated by Basil and tliat there was foul play. 
But perhaps the most interesting passage in this composition 
of Photius — in which we can feel his deep agitation under 
the rhetorical figures of his style — is his brief characterization 
of the Caesar as one who was " to many a terror, to many a 
warning, to many a cause of pity, but to more a riddle." * 

Photius concluded his letter with an urgent prayer that 
the Emperor should instantly return to the capital, professing 
that this was the unanimous desire of the Senate and the 
citizens; and shortly afterwards he disptitched another brief 
but importunate request to the same effect.' It is absurd to 
suppose that this solicitude was unreal, or dictated by motives 
of vulgar flattery. We cannot doubt the genuine concern of 
the Patriarch ; but in our ignorance of the details of the 
situation we can only conjecture that he and his friends 
entertained the fear that Michael might share the fate of his 
uncle. The intrigues of Basil were, of course, known well 
to all who were initiated in Court affairs ; and modem partisan 
writers of the Soman Church, who detest Photius and all 
his works,^ do not pause to consider, when they scornfully 
animadvert upon these "time-serving" letters, that to have 

* IC dv iKei¥ot fii¥ ffrd^at dWoi * Jager, ib, 115. Hergenruther, i. 
a Kbyporrai, Tho jMraphrase of the 589. Valettas, in his aiiology for 
Khhd Jager {Uist, de P/wtius, 116) Photius (note to iTp. 221, p. 536), says 
entirely omits this. that Ph. calls Basil ^v w6\€i Xrfffrij^, 

2 \m: 4. 1 i. 1 1 T •>. <•<■•* etc., in JSjU. 190; but Basil, Prefect of 

» M.»tr«i3latcJ by J»ser. .6. 117. tU« City, to whom this letter is ud- 

* ^lf>. 222. dreased, is s diirereiit iiorsou. 
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addressed to Michael holy words of condemnation or reproof 
would have been to fling away eveiy chance of rescuing him 
from the influence. of his High Chamberlain. We know not 
whether the Emperor was influenced by the pressing messages 
of the Patriarch, but at all events the Cretan expedition was 
abandoned, and he returned with Basil to Constantinople. 

§ 3. Th€ Elevation of liasU and the Murder of Michael 

The High Chamberlain promptly reaped the due reward 
of his craft and audacity. Ho was adopted as a son by the 
diildless Emperor, and invested with the order of Magister.^ 
A few weeks later, Michael suddenly decided to elevate him 
^to the throne. We can easily understand that this step 
seemed the easiest way out of his perplexities to the Emperor, 
who felt himself utterly lost when Bardos was removed from 
the helm. Basil, firm and self-confident, was a tower of 
strength, and at this moment he could exert unlimited influence 
over the weak mind of his master. The Court and the city 
were kept in the dark till the last moment. On the eve of 
Pentecost, the Chief of tlie Private Wardrobe waited on the 
Patriarch and informed him that on the morrow he would 
be required to take part in the inauguration of Basil as 
Basileus and Augustus. 

On Whitsunday (May 26), it was observed with surprise 
that two Imperial seats were placed side by side iaSt. Sophia. 
In the procession from the Palace, Basil walked behind the 
Emperor, in the usual guise of the High Chamberlain ; but 
Michael on entering the church did not remove the crown 
from his head as was usual He ascended the ambo^ 
wearing the diadem, Basil stood on a lower step, and below 
him Leo Kastor, a secretary, with a document in his hand, 
while the Praepositus, the dcmarchs, and the demes stood 
around. Leo then read out an Imperial declaration: "The 
Caesar Bardas plotted against me to slay me, and for this reason 
induced me to leave the city. If I had not been informed of 
the plot by Symbatios and Basil, I should not have been alive 
now. The Caesar died through his own guilt. It is my will 

> CotU, Th, 23S. Dtser, Ambonis, 60 a^tq. (ed. Bonn, 

^ There were two flights of steps up p. 51). 
to the ambo, described by Paul Silent., 
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that Basil, the High Chamberlain, since he is fiuthfal to me 
and protects mj sovrantj and delivered me from my enemy 
and has much affection for me, should be the guanUan and 
manager of my Empire and should be proclaimed by all as 
Emperor." Then Michael gave his crown to the Patriarch, 
who placed it on the holy table and recited a prayer over it 
Basil was arrayed by the eunuchs in the Imperial dress (the 
div£t<}s]on and the red boots),and knelt before the Emperor. The 
Patriarch then crowned Micliuel, and Michael ci*owned BasiL^ 

On the following day (Whitmonday) Symbatios, the 
I»gothetc of the Coui'sc, deeply incensed at the trick that 
l^isil had played on him and disappointed in his hopes of 
promotion to the rank of Caesar, reiiuested Michael to confer 
ui)on him the post of a strategos. He was made Strategos of 
the Thrnkesian Theme, and his friend George Peganes was 
apj)oiutcd Count of the Opsikian Theme* These two con^ 
spired and inarched thi*ough the provinces, ravaging the crops, 
declaring their allegiance to Michael and disowning Basil. 
The Emperors ordered the other strategoi to suppress them^ 
and Nicephorus Maleinos, by distributing a ilysheet, induced 
their soldiers to abandon them. When Peganes was caught, 
his eyes were put out and he was placed at the Milestone in 
the Augusteon, with a plate in his hand, into which the 
passers-by might fling alms — a form of public degradation 
which gave rise to the fable that the great general Belisarius 

' The (Icscriptionof tlio coronatiou ia CoHatituUan ofUit UUer Jioman Entptrty 
^iveiibySiiiieon(C\»*/.(/«;i/r</. 832-833). p. 16. To the oflicial descriptiou in 
This text (cp. also ed. Muralt» 744) CVr. the text of Simeon adds the fact 
is in error when it is said that I'hotiua that tlie ffxiprrpa, were lowered just 
'*took the crown from the Emperor's before the act of crowning (<rir. wtaStf- 
head and placed it on Basil's ; the rwv, i^t ($ot). The skeptra, skeue, 
writer meant to say, '*gave it to the and banda were arrayed on both sides 
Km|)eror/'andrfpBcuriXc^y is obviously of the ambo, and the denies did obei- 
au error for rtfi (iaffi\€t. The same sance to them (CVr. t6.). The corona- 
mistake is found in the irrs, Slav* tion of Eudocia Ingcrina as Augusta > 
108, but Leo Gr. 246 4widwK€¥ ai^A must have soon followed that of Basil, 
T(f paffiXit, and Thcoil. Mel. 172 as a matter of course. 
dv4SiaK€¥ a^t? /SeuriXct arc closer here * Simeon, ib, 833, Cant, Th. 238, 
to the original text. The ceremony 240. Hirsch (238) observes an ap- 
is described in Constantine, Cer, 194 i»arent contradiction between these 
wpSnov flip <rTi4>€t 6 ^drp* r6v fiiyav sources : Cont, Th, assigns tlie Thrak. 
fiaaiKia, ttra 4wiSt8uai rtf fuy, /So^iXei Theme to Symbatios, the 0]>sikian 
r6 arifjLfia Kal ari^i 6 jiatTikiin rbw to Peganes, '* whereas according to 
I'toxtipoTdfriToif /3a(rcX^a. The senior the other account Symbatios receives 
Kmi>eror always crowned the colleague the latter province." But icdicti^ot 
whom ho created, unless he were uii- Kdfirit roO '0\f/. in Simeon refers to 
able to be present : then he assigned Peganes more naturally than to 
th« oHim. to the Patriarch. See Bury, Symbatios. 
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ended his days as a beggar. A month later STmbatios, who 
had fled across Asia Minor, was caught in an inn in KeltzSnS.^ 
His right hand was cut off and he was blinded of one eye,' and 
placed outside the palace of Lausos in Middle Street, to beg 
like his comrade. At the end of three days, the two offenders 
were restored to their abodes, where they were kept under arrest 

The joint reign of Michael and Basil lasted for less than 
a year and a half. Michael continued to pursue his amuse- 
ments, but we may suspect that in this latest period of his 
life his frivolous character underwent a change. He became 
more reckless in his extravagance, more immoderate in his 
cups,^ and cruel in his acts. The horror of his uncle's murder 
may have cast its shadow, and Basil, for whom he had not the 
same respect, was unable to exert the same kind of ascendency 
as Bardas. We cannot suppose that all the essential facts of 
the situation are disclosed to us in the meagre reports of our 
chronicles. The following incident can only have marked the 
beginning of the fimil stage of intensely stmined relations.^ 

Michael held a horse-race in the Palace of St Mamas. He 
drove himself as a Blue charioteer, Constantino the Armenian 
drove as a White, other courtiers as Green and Bed. The 
Emperor won the race, and in the evening he dined with 
Basil and Eudocia Ingerina, and was complimented by the 
patrician Basiliskianos ^ on his admirable driving. Michael, 
delighted by his flattery, ordered him to stand up, to take the 

* Simeon, t6. 834. Kcltzeuu is the ' In late writers, the Emperor is 

classical Akilisene, called fikeleseiiu designated as Michael the Drunkard 

hy Procopitts (^.P. i. 17) ; 'ExcXry^i^, (ftctfivn^), t.g. Olycas, ed. Bonn, 541, 

Aiansi, xi. 613 ; KcXtr^yi^, Nova 646. Op. Gen. 113 o/yo^Xuvfat, and 

Tadica, ed. Gelzer, 78. It lies on the Com/. Th, 251-252. 

left bank of the Euphrates, north of ^ Our only useful source here is 

Sophene, east of Dardanalis ; its chief Simeon. Gen. and ConL Th, slur 

town was Erez, now Erzinjan, north- over the murder of Michael, and 

east of Ani (Theodosiopolis). For a exonerate Basil. Accordi^ig to Gen. 

geographical description see Adonts, 113, Basil's friends advised him to 

Armitniia v tTptkhu lustiniana, 48, slay Michael, but he declined, and 

52 sqq. According to CotU. Th, 240, they did the deed themselves. 

Symbatios occupied the fort r^ ^ In CmU» Th, 250, he is called 

rXarrlaf -rirpat; we do not know Basilikinos, where we learn that he 

where this was. Simeon, t6., states was a brother of Constantine Kap- 

that when Symbatios arrived in the nogenes who was afterwards Prefect 

capital, Peganes was brought to meet of the City, and that he was one of 

him, holding a clay censer in his hand Michael's fellows in his religious mum- 

with aulphur to fumigate him, — a meries. According to this source 

mysterious {lerformance. (Constantine Porph. ), Michael arrayed 

' According to CotU, Th, 241, of him in full Imi»erial dress and intro- 

both eyes, and according to this duced him to the Senate with p' 

source tlie nose of Peganes was slit. doggrcl verses. 
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rod boots from bis own feet and put tbem on. BaaUiakianos 
beeitated and looked at Basils wbo signed to bim not to obey. 
Tbe Emperor furiously commanded bim to do as be was bidden, 
and turning on Basil cried witb an oatb, ** Tbe boots become 
bim better tban youl I made you Emperor, and bave I not 
tbe power to create anotber Emperor if I will ? ** Eudocia 
in tears/ remonstrated : ** Tbe Imperial dignity is great, and 
we, uiiwortby as we are, bave been bonoured witb it. It is 
not rigbt tbut it sbould be brougbt into contempt." Micbael 
replied, " Do not fear ; I am perfectly serious ; I am ready to 
make Bosiliskiauos Emperor." This incident seriously alarmed 
Basil. Some time later when Michael was hunting, a monk 
met him and gave him a paper which purposed to reveal a 
plot of Basil against his life. He tiien begun to harbour 
designs against his colleague.^ He had small cliance against 
such an antagonist. 

Basil struck the blow on Sept. 24, a.d. 867.^ Michael 
liad bidden him and Eudocia to dinner in the Palace of St. 
Mamas. When Michael had drunk deeply, Biisil made an 
excuse to leave the room, and entering the Imperial bed- 
chamber tampered with the bolts of the door so that it could 
not be locked. He then returned to the table, and when the 
Emperor became drunk as usual, he conducted him to his bed 
and kissing his hand went out. The Keeper of the Private 
Wardrobe, who was accustomed to sleep in the Emperor's room, 
was absent on a commission,' and Basiliskianos had been 
commanded to tiike his place. Michael sank on his l^ed in 



> ConU th, 240 (cp. 209) assorts 
an actual attonipt on liosirs life in 
the huuting-fiold. 

8 lb. 210. 

' The Empress Theodora (who was 
now at liberty, see above, p. 169) had 
invited her son to dinner in the 
house of Anthem ios, and Michael had 
ordered Rentakios, Keeper of the 
Wardrobe, to kill some game to send 
to his mother. Hirsch (66) has mis- 
apprehended this, for he says, ''Theo- 
dora giebt ja im Palaste des Anthemios 
jenes Gastmahl, nach wclchem Michael 
erniordet wird." It is clear that 
Tiieodora's dinner was to be held on a 
subsequent day ; it is mentioned by 
Siineou only to account for the absence 



of the Protovestiarios. Michael was 
murdered in the Palace of St Mamas. 
That Theodora hud been restored to 
liberty, though not to power, by a.d. 
866, is illustrated by the letter which 
Pope Nicolas addressed to her (Nov. 
866). But we can fix the resumption 
of her honours as Au|psta to an 
earlier date, a.d. 863, form triumphal 
tiKTa in Constantine, Ctr, 332, which 
belong as I have shown to that year, 
''the honourable Augustac*' are 
celebrated ; see below, p. 284, n. 4. 
The house of Anthemios (rd 'AvBtfUov) 
means i^erhaps not a "palace," but 
(as Pargoire thinks, Boradion^ 474) 
the monastery founded by her son-in- 
law Alcxios in the suburban quarter 
of Anthemios (see above, p. 127). 

N 
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the deep' deep of intoxioation, and the chamberlain on duty, 
disoovering that the door could not be bolted, divined the 
danger, but could not waken the Emperor. 

Basil had engaged the help of eight friends, some of whom 
had taken part in his first crime, the murder of Bardas.^ 
Accompanied by these, Basil opened the door of the bed-chamber, 
and was confronted by the chamberlain, who opposed his 
entrance. One of the conspirators diving under Basil's arm 
rushed to the bed, but the chamberlain sprang after him and 
gripped him. Another then wounded Basiliskianos and 
hurled him on the floor, while a third, John Chaldos (who 
had been prominent among the slayers of Bardas), hewed at 
the sleeping Emperor with his sword, and cut off both his 
hands. Basil seems to have stood at the door, while the other 
accomplices kept guard outside. John Chaldos thought that 
he hod done enough ; he left the room, and the conspirators 
consulted whether their victim should be despatched outright. 
One of them ^^ took it upon himself to return to the bed wheit3 
Michael was moaning out piteous imprecations against Basil, 
and ripped up his body. 

Through the darkness of a stormy night the assassins rowed 
across the Golden Horn, landing near the house of a 
Persian named Eulogios, who joined them. By breaking 
through an enclosure ^ they reached a gate of the Great Palace. 
Eulogios called out to his fellow-countryman Artavasdos, the 
Hetaeriarch, in the Persian tongue, " Open to the Emperor, for 
Michael has perished by the sword." Artavasdos rushed to the 
Papias, took the keys from him by force, and opened the gate. 

In the morning, Eudocia Ingerina was conducted in state 
from St. Mamas to the Great Palace, to take, as reigning 



> Those who shared in both crimes 
were John Chaldos, Peter tlie Bulgarian, 
Asylaion, Maurianos, Constantino Tox- 
aras, Symbatios, cousin of Asylaion. 
The other two were Bardas (father of 
Symbatios) and Jakovitzes, a Persian. 
SeTeral of them probably belonged to 
the Hetaireia or foreign guard, the 
captain of which, Artavasdos, may 
have been initiated in the plot. 

^ Asylaion. 

' From the house of Eulogios they 
reached the palace of Marina. rXd( 
^ iff T€pi^pdffffovffa r6 reixof xal 



KpcLHjffas Boo'/Xctof S6o rOf fur* ai^roC 
6¥ru¥ Kol Xaicriffas Kar4a^€ -Hiv rXdira koI 
€lfffji\$w fidxpi Tijt viiXris rou ToKarlov 
(Simeon, %b, 838). r6 rcixof seems to 
be the wall of the Palace, round which 
at this point there was a brick en- 
closure. The palace of Marina was on 
the sea side of the Great Palace (since 
it was in the First Region, cp. Ducange, 
ComL Chr, iL p. 113), but we do not 
know whether it was north of the 
Bucoleon, and therefore we have no 
means of coiyecturing at what gate 
Basil found Artavasdos. 
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Augusta, the place of the other Eudooia, who was restored to 
her parents. A chamberlain was sent to provide for the 
burial of the late Emperor. He found the corpse rolled up in 
a horsecloth, and the Empress Theodora, with her daughters, 
weeping over her son. He was buried in a monastery at 
Chrysopolis, on the Asiatic shore. 

Such is the recorded story of the final act which raised 
Basil the Macedonian to supreme power. It is probably 
correct in its main details, but it not only leaves out some of 
the subordinate elements in the situation, such as the attitude 
of Eudocia — was she in the secret ? — but fails to make it clear 
whether Basil was driven to the assassination of his benefactor 
by what he conceived to be a political necessity, or was 
prompted merely by the vulgar motive of ambition. No plea 
could be set up for the murder of Bardos on the ground of the 
public good, but the murder of Michael is a different case. 
The actual government had devolved on Basil, who was equal 
to the task ; but if the follies and caprices of Michael, who 
was the autocrat, thwarted his subordinate colleague, the 
situation might have become well-nigh impossible. If we 
could trust the partial narrative of Basil's Imi)erial grandson, 
who is concerned not only to exonerate his ancestor, but to 
make out a case to justify the revolution, Michael had become 
an intolerable tyrant.^ In his fits of drunkenness he issued 
atrocious orders for the execution and torture of innocent men, 
— orders which he had forgotten the next day. In order to 
raise money, he began to make depredations on churches and 
religious houses, and to confiscate the property of rich people. 
There was nothing for it but to kill him like a noxious snake. 
" Therefore the most reputable of the ministers and the wise 
section of the Senate took counsel together, and caused him to 
be slain by the Palace guard." Allowing for some exaggeration 
and bias in this picture of the situation, we may be right in 
believing that Michael had become unmanageable and mis- 
chievous, and that it was to the general advantage to sup- 
press him. The vigorous reign of Basil proves that he was 
deeply interested in the efficiency of the government. It is not 
our business either to justify or to condemn the murder of 
Michael III. ; we are only concerned to understand it. 

» Co%\X. Th, 251.252, 264. 
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Umdir the rale of the iconoclasts, the differences which divided 
the ^ <Nrthodox ** had been suffered to slumber ; but the defeat 
of the common enemy was the signal for the renewal of a 
conflict which had disturbed the peace of the Church under 
Irene and Nicephorus. The two parties, which had suspended 
their feud, now again stood face to face. 

The fundamental principle of tiie State Church founded by 
Constantino was the supremacy of the Emperor ; the Patriarch 
and the whole hierarchy were subject to him ; he not only 
protected, he governed the Church. The smooth working of 
this system demanded from churchmen a spirit of compromise 
and " economy.'' It might often be difficult for a Patriarch to 
decide at what point his religious duty forbade him to comply 
with the Emperor's will ; and it is evident that Patriarchs, like 
Tarasius and Nicephorus, who had served the State in secular 
posts, were more likely to work discreetly and harmoniously 
under the given conditions than men who had been brought 
up in cloisters. We saw how the monks of Studion organized 
an opposition to these Patriarchs, whom they denounced for 
sacrificing canonical rules to expediency. The abbot Theodore 
desired to subvert the established system. He held that the 
Emperor was merely the protector of the Church, and that 
the Church was independent. He affirmed, moreover, the 
supremacy of the Soman See in terms which no Emperor and 
few, if any. Patriarchs would have endorsed. But by their 
theory, which they lx>ldly put into practice, the Studites were 
undermining Patriarchal and episcopal authority. They 
asserted the right of monks to pass an independent judgment 

180 
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OD the adminiatnitkm of their iHshop, and, in case bis 
actions did not meet with their approval, to refuse to oom- 
inonioate with him. A morraoent of independence or in- 
subordination, which was likely to generate schisms, was 
initiated, and the activity and influence of Theodore must 
have disaeniiiuited his views fur beyond tlie limits of his own 
community. 

Thus there arose two antagonistic sections, of which one 
approved more or less the doctrines of Theodore of Studion, 
while the other upheld Patriarchal authority and regarded 
Nicephorus as an ideal Patriarch. One insisted on the strictest 
observation of ecclesiastical canons and denounced the sudden 
elevations of Nicephorus and Tarosius from the condition of 
laymen to the episcopal office; the other condoned such 
irregularities which special circumstances commended to the 
Imperml wisdom. One declined to allow any relaxation of 
canonical rules in favour of the Emperor; the other was 
prepared to permit him considerable limits of dispensation. 
Tliere were, in fact, two opposite opinions as to the spirit and 
method of ecclesiastical administration, corresponding to two 
different types of ecclesiastic. Both sides included monks ; 
and it would not be true to say that the monks generally 
rallied to the section of the Studites. There were many 
abbots and many hermits who dbliked the Studite ideal of a 
rigorous, disciplinary regulation of monastic life, and many 
who, like Theophanes of Sigriane, were satisfied with the 
State Church and had no sympathy with the aggressive policy 
of Theodore and his fellows. 

Methodius had always been an ecclesiastic, and the Studites 
could not reproach him for any irregularity in his consecration 
as bishop. He had been a martyr in the cause of image- 
worship, and he had effectively assisted in its triumph. But 
his promotion to the Patriarchate was not pleasing to the 
Studite monks. His sympathies were with the other party, 
and he was prepared to carry on the tradition of Tarasius and 
Nicephorus. We can well understand that his intimacy with 
the Emperor Theophilus, with whom he agreed to differ on the 
iconoclastic question, was far from commending him to the 
stricter brethren. The Studites were prepared to be critical, 
"nd from the very beginninjij his administration was the subject 
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of adverse comment or censure,^ He desired to conciliate them, 
and the bones of their revered abbot Theodore were brought 
bock for interment at Studion, with great solemnity. But the 
satisfaction of the monks at this public honour to their abbot 
was mitigated, if it was not cancelled, by the translation, at 
the same time, of the remains of Nicephorus to the Church of 
the Apostles.^ They recalled his uncanonical consecration, they 
recalled his condonation of " adultery/' But if he could not 
conciliate them, the Patriarch was determined to crush their 
rebellious spirit. He called upon them to anathematize all 
that Theodore had written against Tarasius and Nicephorus, 
and he urged tliat Theodore had himself practically revoked 
his own strong language, Imd been reconciled with Nicephorus, 
and in fact changed his opinion, l^ut the Studites obstinately 
refused, and Metliodius asserted his Putriarclial authority. 
** You are monks," he said, " and you have no right to question 
the conduct of your bislic^ ; you must submit to them." ^ He 
pronounced against the rebellious brethren not the simple 
anathema, but tlie curse, the kataihema, of the Church. The 
struggle seems to have ended with concessions on tlie part of 
tlie l*atriarcli.^ 

The difficulties which troubled the short administration of 
Methodius ^ possess a significant bearing on the more serious 
ecclesiastical strife which marked the reign of his successor, 
and which led, indirectly, to the great schism between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches. The two opposing parties 
of Ignatius and Photius represent the same parties which dis- 
tracted the Patritii-chate of Methodius, and the struggle is thus a 



' Metliodius was blamed especially 
for too indulgent treatment of re- 
pentant iconoclasts, and for ordaining 
new bishops and |>riests without a 
sufficient investigation of their quali- 
fications. For tlie disputes see Vita 
Joannieiii c. 51, 52, 57, and Vita 
Methodii, 257-260. They are discussed 
by Uspenski, Ochcrki^ 83 sqq. ; Lebedev, 
Jstorita, 17-19 ; •Hcrgenriithcr, i. 352 
sqq, ; but best by Dobschiitz, Jifcth. u, 
dU Stud, 

' See Theophancs, Dc exailio Nice- 
phori ; Meth<^ius, Ad Studitas, 1293- 
98 (and the Synodica in Pitra, Jur, 
ece. Or. 2, 361); Dobschiitz, i2 sqq, 

' Xarratio de Tar. et Nieeph, 1853. 



* Dobschiitz, 47. 

^ His difficulties are illustrated by 
a despondent letter which he wrote 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem (see 
nibliography). He expresses his dis- 
apiM>intment at the unbecoming and 
insolent conduct of the repentant 
iconoclastic clergy. His Patriarchate 
was also troubleia by the heresy of 
Zulix, or Lizikos, an Imperial secretary 
(Gen. 85 ; Vita Method, 282), who con- 
sidered Jesus Christ to be a creature 
(KTlffttA\ refused the title of Theotokos 
to the Virgin, and rejected the vivi- 
ficous cross. These dangerous opinions 
were suppressed, and Zvlix and his 
followers reconciled to orthodoxy. 
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ooiitinaati<m of the same diviaion which had vexed Taiasius 
andNieephorus^althoogh the immediate and superficial isBaes are 
different^ When we apprehend this continuity, we are able to 
see that the particular question which determined the course 
of the conflict between Photius and Ignatius only rendered 
acute an antagonism which had existed for more than half a 
century* 

Methodius seems to have availed himself of the most 
popular kind of literature, edifying biographies of holy men, 
for the purpose of his struggle with the Studites. Under 
his auspices, Ignatius the Deacon composed the lives of 
Tarasius and Nicephorus, in which the troubles connected 
witii the opposition of Studion are diligently ignored. The 
ecclesiastical conflicts of the jieriod are, indeed, reflected, more 
by hints and reticences than direct statements, in the copious 
hagiogmphical productions of the ninth century,^ to which 
reference is frequently made in this volmne. 

On the death of Methodius, the Empress Theodora and 
her advisers chose his successor from among three monks of 
illustrious birth, each of whom, if fortune had been kind, 
might have worn the Imperial crown. Nicetas, a son of the 
Emperor Michael I., had been tonsured after his father's death, 
had taken the name of Ignatius, and had founded new 
monasteries in the Islands of the Princes, over which he 
presided as abbot.^ Here he and his family, who had not 
been despoiled of their wealth, afforded refuge to image- 
worshippers who were driven from the capital. The sons of 



' Hergeuriither (i. 353) saw that 
there was a connexion between the 
quarrels which vexed Methodius and 
those which troubled his successor. 
The continuity of the parties has been 
worked out by Uspenski, op. eit, 81 
»qq,t and more fully by Lebedev, ojk 
eit, § 1. 

' It is noteworthy that Methodius 
was a Sicilian, and that a Sicilian- 
Gregory Asbestas — was to play a lead- 
ing i>art in the opposition to ^natius. 
For at an earlier ])criod wc find traces 
of antagonism between Sicilian monks 
and the Studites (Michael, Vita Theod. 
312 ; cp. U8|>en8ki, op. eit. 81-82). 

' See the illuminating article of v. 
pobschiitz (referred to in the preced- 
ing notes), where the hagiographies 



relating to the period are fiilly re- 
viewed from this point of view. For 
the dating of the Lives by Iffnatius to 
A.D. 843-845, see his remarks p. 64. 
Ignatius also wrote a Life of Gregory 
Dekapolites, which exists in MS., 
but has not been printed. 

« Nicetas, Vita Lj^i. 217, Plate, 
Hyatros and Tercbinthos. Hyatroa 
(or latros) is now called Niandro, a tiny 
inlet south of Prinkipo. Terebinthos 
is Anderovithos, about two miles to 
the east of Prinkipo. See Pargoire, 
Lea Monaiteres de S, Ifftmce, 62 sqq. 
He has shown that the monastery of 
Satyros, dedicated by Ignatius, on 
the opposite coast (see above, p. 133), 
to the Archangel Michael, was not 
founded till a.d. 873. 
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the Emperor Leo V., to whom the fiEtmily of Ignatius owed its 
downfall, had been cast into a monastery in the island of Prote ; 
they renounced the errors of their father, and won a high 
reputation for virtue and piety. When the Patriarchal throne 
became vacant, these monks of Imperial parentage, Basil and 
Gregory, the sons of Leo, and Ignatius, the son of Michael, 
were proposed for election.^ Ignatius was preferred, perhaps 
because it was felt that notwithstanding their own merits the 
shadow of their father's heresy rested upon the sons of Leo ; 
and he was consecrated on July 4, a.d. 847.^ 

Ignatius had spent his life in pious devotion and monastic 
organization. Tonsui^ed at the age of thirteen or fourteen, ho 
had made no progress in secular learning, which lie distrusted 
and disliked. He was not a man of the world like Methodius ; 
he had the rigid notions which were bred in cloistral life and 
were calculated to lead himself and the Church into difficulties 
when they were pursued in the Patriarchal palace. It is 
probable that he was too much engaged in his own work to 
have taken any part in the disputes which troubled Methodius, 
and Theodora may have hoped that he would succeed in con- 
ciliating the opposing parties.^ But he was by nature ah 
anti-Mcthodian, and he showed this on the very day of his 
consecration. 

Gregory Asbestas, the archbishop of Syracuse, happened 
to be in Constantinople at the time. A Sicilian, he was a 
friend of the Sicilian Methodius, on whom he composed a 
panegyric, and he was a man of some learning. There was a 
charge against him of some ecclesiastical irregularity,* and it 
was probably in connexion with this that he had come to the 
capital. He had taken his place among the bishops who 
attended in St. Sopliia, bearing taj^ers, to acclaim the Patriarch, 
and Ignatius ordered him to withdraw, on the ground that his 
episcopal status was in abeyance until the charge which lay 



> Oen. 90. 

' Methodius died June 14, 847 
{Vita Joannie, by Simeon Met 92; 
Menoh £as., sub die, p. 500, where he 
U said to have been Patriarch for four 
yearg three months). 

' It is said that Ignatius was re- 
commended to the EmpreMs by the 
liermit Joannikios j^Vita fynatii, 221). 
As Joannikios had been a strong sup- 



jiorter of Methodius, it is probable 
that Ignatius had taken no part in 
tlie opposition to Methodius. 

* According to Pseudo-Simeon, 671, 
}ie had irregularly consecrated Zaclia- 
rias — a priest whom Methodius had 
sent to Rome — bishop (of Tauro- 
menium). This author erroneously 
states tiiat Gregory was de|iosed by 
Methodius. 
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against him had been decided. This public alight enxaged) 
Gregory, who dashed his candle to the ground and loudly 
declared that not a shepherd but a wolf had intruded into the 
Church. The new Patriarch certainly displayed neither the 
wisdom of a serpent nor the harmlessness of a dove» and his 
own adherents admit that he was generally blamed.^ He had 
thus at* the very outset taken pains to offend an able and 
eminent prelate of tlie party which had supported Methodius^ 
and the action was interpreted as a declaration of war. The 
result was a schism. Gregory had many sympathizers ; some 
bishops had marked their disapprobation of the action of 
Ignatius by leaving the church in his company.^ A schism- 
atic group was formed which refused to acknowledge the new 
Patriarch — a group which expressed the general tendencies of 
the Methodian party aud avowed an unreserved admiration for 
Methodius. But it was only a small group. The hierarchy 
in general supported Ignatius, as it had supported Methodius ; 
for Ignatius was supported by Theodora.* Nevertheless the 
followers of Gregory, though comparatively few, were influential. 
They alleged against the Patriarch that he was a detractor from 
the merits and memory of his predecessor, and that he was 
unduly rigorous and narrow in his application of the canons. 
Ignatius summoned Gregory to answer the charge which still 
hung over his head ; Gregory declined, and, along with others 
of his party, was condemned by a synod.^ He appealed against 
this judgment to Pope Leo IV., who asked the Patriarch to 
send him a copy of the Acts. Ignatius did not comply, and 
IWs successor, Benedict III., declined to confirm the deposition 
of Gregory, and contented himself with suspending him until/ 
he had inspected the documents.^ 

^ Vila Ign, 232 o& KoKCjt fiiif, &t ye we uiust accept the continuity of the 

BoKoG¥ rots iroXXmt. l»arty witli thia Hniitation. 

a 7A i?„««^:-ii„ t> * u» u e * Stylianoi, £p, 428 ; Mansi, xiv. 

^Lt' .^/T\'^ ^^*°'' i^'t""^ ""i ^029A The Synod was held not 

w^f:. ^ Eiilampio8. hwhop of Uur than 854, for Leo IV. died in 865. 
^P™*** » Stylianoa, loc eit. ; Nicolau^ £p. 

' Lebodev seems, in his exiiosition 9. For the fra^ent of a letter of 

of the continuity of the two parties, Leo IV. to Ignatius, complaining that 

to have missed the importance of the Patriarch had deposed certain men 

Theodora's attitude. On their own without his knowledge or consent, 

principles, the Mcthodians were hound sec Ewald, " Die Papstbriefc der brit- 

to supi)ort the new Patriarch, so lone tischcn Sammlun^," in Neues Arehiv, 

as he was orthodox and was upheld v. 379 (1879). The persons in oues- 

by the £mi)eror. The greater num- tion arc undoubtedly Gregory and his 

bor probably adhered to IguatiuH, and fellows. 
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The schUm of Gregory might be allowed to rest in the 
obecuritj of ecclesiastical records if it had not won distinction 
and importance by the adhesion of the most remarkable man 
of the age. Photius was probably bom about the beginning 
of the ninth century. His father, Sergius/ was a brother of 
the Patriarch Tarasius,^ and through his mother ho was 
connected with the family of the Empress Theodora.^ His 
parents suffered exile for their devotion to image-worship 
under the iconoclastic sovrans/ and it was probably in the 
first years of Theodora's reign that Photius entered upon his 
career as a public teacher of philosophy. He had an 
attractive iiersonality, he was a stimulating teacher, and he 
soon found a band of disciples who hung upon his words. 
His encyclopaedic learning, in which he not only excelled 
all the men of his own time but was undjualled by any Greek 
of the Middle Ages, will call for notice in another chapter. 
His family connexions as well as his talents opened a career 
in the Impeiial service ; and he was ultimately appointed to 
the high post of Protoosecretis, or First Secretiiry, with the rank 
of a protospathar.^ It was probably during his tenure of this 
important post that he Wiis sent as ambassador to the East, 
perhaps to Baghdad itself, perhaps only to some of the 
provincial emirs.* Whatever his services as an envoy may 
have been, he established personal relations of friendship with 
Mohammadan magnates." 

Photius had a high respect for Gregory Asbestas, and 
identified himself closely with the group which opposed 



* Pscudo-Simeou, 66S. Ilia brotlicrH 
were named Scrgius and TarasiuM. 

< Photius, A>. 113 d€iQ¥ rifUrtpoy ; 
£p. 2 rbp TjfiJT€po¥ varp60€iop. 

' See above, p. 156. 

* Photius, £p. 113, Ep. 234 (ad 
Tarasium fratrein), £p, 2 (Inthronist. 
ad episc. orient.), p. 145. Cp. Acta 
Cone, viii. 460 roibrov koL wariip 
xal tiilirflp ifirip ci^c/9r<at d(?XoOrrcf 
ivaviSapw, Tliese jiassages sliow 
that they died in exile. Photius 
himself was anathematized by the 
same iconoclastic synod which 
anathematized hia father {Ep. 164), 
and this was probably the synod of 
A.l>. 815. If 80 we cannot place the 
birth of Photiua much later than 



800. See Papadopulos-KiTumens, o 
vatf^Apx^* 4*i6r(Ot wt irarf^ d7tot r^t 
'B<cffXi|<rfac, p. 658 in B.Z, viii. (1909). 
Hergenrother's date for his bii*th is 
827 (i. 315316). 

' The date is unknown. Hergcn- 
rbther says "iprobably under Theoktis- 
tus" (i. 340). Hergenruther has the 
curious idea that protospatharios 
means "captain of the Im]>crial body- 
guard " (t'M. 

' See the Dc<lication of the 
Jiiblwtfieea, Tptfffiiiktv ii/Aas iw* 
'Xffavplovt alptOiPTat, 

' Cp. Mansi, xvii. 484. Nicolaua 
Mysticus, Ep, 2J(Mignc, cxi.), writing 
to the Kmir of Crete, says that 
Photius was a friend of the Emir's 
father (p. 7). 
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Ignatiua^ There was a natural antipathy between PhotiuB, 
a man of learning and a man of the world, and Ignatius, who 
had neitlier taot nor secular erudition. It is probable that 
the Patriarch even displayed in some public way his dislike 
or disdain for profane learning.^ We can well understand 
that he was deeply vexed by the opposition of a man whose 
talents and learning were unreservedly recognized by his 
contemporaries, and who exerted immense influence in the 
educated society of the city. The synod, which condemned 
Gregory, seems to have also condemned Photius, implicitly if 
not by name ; and he was numbei*ed among the schismatics.^ 

In order to embarrass the Patriaivh, and to prove that a 
training in logic and philosophy was indispensable for defend- 
ing Christian doctrine and refuting false opinions, Photius 
conceived the idea of propounding a heresy. He promulgated 
the thesis that there are two souls in man, one liable to err, 
the other immune from error.^ Some took this seriously and 
were convinced by his ingenious arguments, to the everlasting 
peril of their souls. His friend, Constantino the Philosopher, 
who was afterwards to become famous as the Apostle of the 
Slavs, reproached Photius with propounding this dangerous 
pi-oposition. " I had no idea," said Photius, " that it would 
do any harm. I only wanted to see how Ignatius would deal 
with it, without the aid of the philosophy which he rejects." i 

The Palace revolution which resulted in the fall of^ 
Theodora and placed the government in the hands of Bardas 
changed the ecclesiastical situation. Whatever difficulties' 
beset Ignatius in a post which he was not well qualified to 
fill, whatever vexation might be caused to him through the 
active or passive resistance of his opponents, he was secure so 
long as the Empress was in power. But Bardas was a friend 
and admirer of Photius, and the Ignatian party must have 
felt his access to power as a severe blow. Bardas, however, 
was a sufficiently prudent statesman to have no desire 
wantonly to disturb the existing state of things, or to stir up 

* Nicolaus, Ep, 11. p. 163 ; Styli- < Anastasius, Praef. 6 ; cp. Pseudo- 

anos, Ep, 428 ; Pseudo-Simeon, 671. Simeon, 673 ; Mansi, xvi. 456. Cp. 

a A ...<.»»«:.. n x o a s -v * Hergenrother, iii. 444-446. The 

vira^^foA.^T{'r ^^S^*^*f.^ doctrine had such a vogue that the 
viros exterions sapientiae ropuhssct. f^t,,,„ ^f ^,,^ gjgj^t,, Council thouglit 

^ Libtllus Ig^iatii, 300 ; Metro- it exjiedient to condemn it (canon x., 
phanos, JCp. 415. Manxi, ih, 404). 
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a serious eodeaiaBtical controversy. If Ignatius had behaved 
vr^th disoretion and reconciled himself to a regime which 
personally he disliked, it is not probable that the sympathies 
of Bardas with the Photian party would have induced him to 
take any measure against the Patriarch. 

Ignatius found in the private morals of the powerful 
minister a weak spot for attack. According to the rumour 
of the town, Bardas was in love with his daughter-in-law, 
and had for her sake abandoned his wife.^ Acting on this 
^ gossip, the Patriarch admonished Bardas, who declined to take 
' any notice of his rebukes and exhortations.^ We may suspect 
that he refused to admit that the accusation was true — it 
would perhaps have been difficult to prove — and recommended 
Ignatius to mind his own business. But Ignatius was 
determined to show that he was the shepherd of his flock, 
and that he was no respecter of persons. On the feast of 
Epiphany (Jan. a.d. 858) ho refused the communion to the 
sinner. It is said that Bardas, furious at this public insult, 
drew his sword; but he managed to control his anger and 
vowed vengeance on the bold priest. 

The ecclesiastical historians speak with worm approbation 
of this action of the Patriarch. The same prelate, who 
adopted such a strong measure to punish the vices of Bardas,' 
had no scruples, afterwards, in communicating with the 
Emperor Basil, who had ascended to power by two successive 
murders. And the ecclesiastical historians seem to regard 
the Patriarch's action, in ignoring Basil's crimes and virtually 
taking advantige of them to reascend the Patriarchal throne, 
as perfectly irreproachable. The historian who is not an 
ecclesiastic may be allowed to express his respectful interest 
in tlie ethical standards which are implied. 

About eight mouths later the Emperor Michael decided 
to tonsure his mother and sisters and immure them in the 
monastery of Karianos. He requested the Patriarch to perform 
the ceremony of the tonsure, and we have ali*eady seen that 

' Simeon {Coi\i, Oeorg,) 826 ; Anas- ^Mn*" A^cir. Cp. Lebedev, Istoriia, 

tMiui, Prac/.; Qen. 99; Vita Ign. 23-24. 

224. * The expressions whicli Hergen- 

^ * LiUUuiIgmtu,296; Vital(ph,,ib, rother (369) applies to Bardas *<cin 

in dwik woffap 1^ T6\uf w€pifiofififl$7i^ai' wolliistiger Hiining/* **der nidchtige 

Kal oOk dxpi rOtf ToXXwr fi6po¥ dXXd irat Wiistling,** are extraordinarily in- 

l^xpit o^oO T#C dpxiipiun riip wopripiv felicituuH. 
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IgiiAtiiia lefuMd <m the ground that the ladies themaelyes 
were unwiUing.^ Bardas persuaded the Emperor that his 
disobedience, in oonjuncti<m with his unconcealed sympathy 
with the Empress* was a sign of treasonable purposes, and a, 
pretended discovery was made that he vras in collusion with 
an epileptic impostor, named Gebeon, who professed to be the 
son of the Empress Theodora by a former marriage. Gebeon 
hod come from Dyrrhachium to Constantinople, where he 
seduced some foolish . people ; he was arrested and cruelly 
executed in one of the Prince's Islands.^ On the some day the 
Patriarch was seized as an accomplice, and removed, without a 
trial, to the island of Terebinthos (Nov. 23). 

It is evident that there were no proofs against Ignatius, 
and that the charge of treason was merely a device of 
the government for the immediate purpose of removing him. 
For in the subsequent transactions this charge seems to 
imve been silently dropped; and if there had been any 
plausible grounds, there would have been some sort of formal 
trial Moreover, it would appear that before his arrest it was 
intimated to the Patriarch that he could avoid all trouble by 
abdication, and he would have been tempted to yield if his 
bishops had not assured him that they would loyally stand 
by him.' Before his arrest he issued a solemn injunction 
that no service should be performed in St. Sophia without his 
consent^ A modern ecclesiastical historian, who has no high 
opinion of Ignatius, cites this action as a proof that he was 
ready to prefer his own personal interests to the good of the 
Church.* 

In the place of his banishment Ignatius was visited 
repeatedly by bishops and Imperial minbtcrs pressing on him 
the expediency of voluntary abdication. As he refused to 
listen to arguments, threats were tried, but with no result.^ 
The Emperor and Bardas therefore decided to procure the 
election of a new Patriarch, though the chair was not de tun 

> Lihellus IgntUii, 296. Anastasiua ' Fila Ign., ib. Baidas called 

{Praef, 2) and the Vita Ign. (224) add Ignatius ''Gebobasileutos." 

that he alleged the oath which he had ' Ik StaurojKUiSt 441. 

taken, at his elevation, that he would * Anastasius, Praef. , ib, 

never engaf^e in a plot against Michael ' Lcbedcv, op, eit. 25. 

and Theodora (t^c ^aaiXdas iffiCnf). « Vita Iqh, 226. Physical violence 

Such an oath was a[>parently required was not employed at this stage (as the 

every Patriarch \$ecundnm narrative in the Ft^a shows) ; Hergen- 

Anastas.). rother is wrong here (373-374). 
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vacant, inasmuch as Ignatius had neither resigned nor been 
canonically deposed. Such a procedure was not an innova- 
tion; there were several precedent&^ The choice of the 
government and the ecclesiastical party which was opposed to 
Ignatius fell upon Photius. He was not only a grcUa persona 
at Court ; but his extraordinary gifts, his eminent reputation, 
along with his unimpeachable orthodoxy, were calculated to 
shed prestige on the Patriarchal chair, and to reconcile the 
public to a policy which seemed open* to the reproaches of 
violence and injustice. Many of the bishops who had vowed 
to support the cause of Ignatius were won over by Bardas, and 
Photius accepted the high office, which, according to his 
enemies, had long been the goal of his ambition, and which, 
according to his own avowal, he would have been only too 
glad to decline.^ He was tonsured on December 20 ; on the 
four following days he was successively ordained lector, sub- 
deacon, deacon, and priest, and on Christmas Day consecrated 
bishop, by his friend Gregory Asbestas.* For this rapid and 
irregular elevation to the highest dignity of the Church, 
wliich was one of the principal objections urged against 
Photius, the recent precedents of his uncle Tarasius and 
Nicephorus, as well as others, could be alleged. The ambiguous 
position of Gregory, who had been deposed by a synod and 
suspended by a Pope, furnished another handle against the 
new Patriarch. But all the bishops who were present in 
Constantinople, except five, acknowledged him,^ and the five 
dissentients were persuaded to acquiesce when he gave them a 
written undertaking that he would honour Ignatius as a father 
and act accordinir to his wishes.^ But two months later 



' Ejj. ArsaciuH, Atticus, Maccdonius 
il., etc. Cp. Hergcnriither, i. 377. 

' He dwells on his reluctance to 
accept the post in some of his letters ; 
cp. kp, 159 ad Bardatu, 

> yUa Ign. 232. 

^ From Metrophanes, Ep* 416, it 
would appear that the formality of 
election uy the bishojis wa^ not ob- 
served ; that, after the consecration of 
Photius, the bishops met and uomi* 
nated three candidates, of whom 
l*hotius was not one ; but that all 
except five then went over to the 
Photian Hida. 

^ Lihellus Iffn, 300 ; Vita Ign. 233. 



Metrophanes {loe, eit,), who was one of 
the five, says}: ** When we saw that the 
mass of the bishops had been seduced 
we thought it right to acknowledge 
him in writing {Bi^ iSioxtipw 6fAo\cyias) 
as a son of our Church and in com- 
muniun with its High Priest (I^atius), 
in order that even here we miffht not 
be found in disagreement with his will ; 
for he (Ignatius) had directed us to 
elect a Patriarch from our Church in 
Christ. So when i*hotius signed in 
our presence a promise that he would 
hold the Patriarch free from blame 
and neither speak against him nor 
permit others to do so, we accepted 
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be is iftid to have recovered the document on eome pretext 
and torn it up into email pieces. Then those bishops who were 
really on the side of Ignatius, and had unwillingly consented 
to an impossible compromise, held a series of meetings in the 
church of St Irene, and deposed and excommunicated Photius 
with his adherents.^ Such an irregular assembly could not ; 
claim the authority of a synod, but it was a declaration of 
war. Photius immediately retorted by holding a synod in the 
Holy Apostlea Ignatius, in his absence, was deposed and 
anathematized; and the opportunity was probably used to 
declare Gregory Asbestas absolved from those charges which 
hod led to liis condcmiiatiou by the ex-Patrioreh (spring 
A.D. 859).* 

In the meantime Bardas persistently endeavoured to force 
Ignatius to an act of abdication. He was moved from place 
to place and treated with cruel rigour.' His followers were 



unwilliugly, on account of the violence 
of the government " It apiicart from 
this that Ignatius, though lie refused 
to abdicate, would have been prepared 
to do so if anotlier than Photius had 
been his successor. It is to be observed 
that while the Lih. ItfH, and the Vita 
lun, assert that Ignatius declined 
throughout to abdicate, Basil, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, a younger 
oontenii»orary of Pliotius, in his Vita 
JCuthym, jua, 178 states that ho, 
partly voluntarilv, partly under com- 
pulsion, executed an act of abdication 

TopaMtaffi), Cp. Pa|>ado{mlos-Kera- 
me us, 6 irarp. ^ttrriot (cited above), 
6&9-660; P.-K. accepts this statement. 
The evidence is certainly remarkable, 
but Basil, though he speaks svm- 
l^athetically of Ignatius, is an aruent 
admirer of Photius ; cp. ib, 179. 

* Mctrophanes, ib. The meeting 
lasted forty days. 

' The chronology is uncertain, and 
tliere is a discrepancy between Metro- 
]>haiios and Vita Ign» According to 
tiio latter source Ignatius was removed 
to Mytilene in August (859), and was 
there when the synod in the Holy 
AiK)stloM wus held ; the other assembly 
in St. Irene is not mentioned. Mctro- 
phanes implies that the two synods 
were almost contemporary, ana that 
the persecution of Ignatius, prior to 
his deportation to Mytilene, was sub- 



sequent to the synod which deposed 
him. He evidently places the synods 
in the spring, for he connects the de- 
|iosition of Ignatius with the recovery 
of the sign^ document of Photius 
(dt furii fifMX^ Kal r6 tSiOf d^fXero 
Xiifiypa^w Kol Ka$€i\tp 'lypdrtop). 
As Motroplianes was himself an actor 
in these transactions, and was incar- 
cerated with Ignatius in the Kumera, 
he is the better authority. It was, no 
doubt, hoped to extract an abdication 
from Ignatius without deposing him, 
but the assembly of St. Irene forced the 
hand of Photius. It was, however, no 
less desirable after the synod to procure 
an abdication in view of public opinion. 
^ He was removed from Terebinthos 
to Hieria (where ho was kept in a 
goat- fold), then to the suburb of 
Promotos (on the Galata side of the 
Golden Horn ; see Pargoire, Bormiion, 
482-483), where he was beaten by 
Leo Lalakon, the Domestic of the 
Kumeri (who knocked out two of his 
teeth), and loaded with heavy irons. 
Then he was shut up in the jirison of 
the Numera, near tne Palace, till ho 
was taken to Mvtilene, where he 
remained six months (e. August 859 to 
February 860). He was then permitted 
to return to Terebinthos, and ho is 
said to have suffered ill-treatment from 
Kicetas Ooryphas, who was Prefect of 
the City (see above, Chapter IV. p. 144, 
note). But a worse thing happened. 
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barbaroualy punished. The writers of the Iguatian party 
accuse Photius of having prompted these acts of tyranny, but 
letters of Photius himself to Bardas» bitterly protesting against 
the cruelties, show that he did not approve this policy of 
violence,^ which indeed only served to increase his own 
impopularity. The populaco of the city seems to have been 
in favour of Ignatius, who had also sympathizers among the 
Imperial ministers, such as Constantine the Drungarios of the 
Watch. The monks, from whose rank he had risen, generally 
supported him ; the Studites refused to communicate with the 
new Patriarch, and their abbot Nicolas left Constantinople.^ 
Pliotius, as is shown by his correspondence, took great pains 
to win the goodwill of individual monks and others by flattery 
and delicate attentions.' 

The announcement of the enthronement of a new Patriarch, 
which it was the custom to send to the other four Patriarchal 
Sees — Bome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem — had been 
postponed, evidently in the hope that Ignatius would be 
induced to abdicate. When niore than a year had passed and 
this hope was not fulfilled, tlic formal announcement could no 
longer be deferred. An intlu^onistic letter was addressed to 
the Eastern Patriarchs,^ and an embassy was sent to Bome 
bearing letters to the Pope from Michael and Photius. The 
chair of St. Peter was now filled by Nicolas I., who stands out 
among the Pontiffs between Gregory I. and Gregory VII. as 
having done more than any other to raise the Papal power to 
the place which it was to hold in the days of Innocent III.^ 

Terebintlios, like the other islands \w dom on the accession of Basil. In the 

the neighbourhood of the capital, was meantime a succession of unwelcome 

exposed to the Russian invaHion of abbots had been inijioscd on Studiou. 

this year (see below, p. 419). The See Vita Nicolai Sind, 909 sqq, 

enemy desi>oiled the monastery of ^ See the corresiiondcnce of I'hotius. 

Ignatius, seizetl and slew twenty-two The material is collected in Plergen- 

of his household {Vita Ljn, 233 sqq,), riither, i. 396 $qq. One abbot at loast 

Ignatius himself {LiUilua I*jn,t ad left his monastery to avoid the conflict. 

init,) mentions his sutferings from i^y. Vita EtUhym, jun, n^, 

cold, insuHicient clothing, hunger, ^ The Patriarchate of Antioch was 

stripes, cliains. at this moment vacant, and the com- 

> See Photius, Ep, 159. munication is afMrcssod to the 

' Nicolas of Crete had succeeded ookonomos and synkcUos {En, 2, ifl. 

Naukratios as abbot in 848. He re- Val.). Its tenor corresiionas to the 

niained seven years in exile, first at letter to the Poiie. 

I Praenete in Bithynia, then in the * He was elected in April 858. 

\ Chersonese, whence (86f»-8U6) he was Ri*gino, Chron., 8,a, 868, says of 

1 broui^ht in chains to Constantinople him : ** regibus ac tyrannis imperavit 

\ and incarcerated in his own monastery eisque ao si dominus orbis terrarum 

for two years. He obtained his free- auctoritatc praefuit." 
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A man of deeds rather than of words, as one of his admirers 
saTs, he was inspired with the idea of the universal authoritj 
of the Boman See. The internal troubles in the Carolingian 
realm enabled him to assert successfully the Papal pretensions 
in the West; the schism at Constantinople gave him a 
welcome opportuuitj of pressing his claims upon the East. 
But in Photius he found an antagonist, not only incomparably- 
more learned than himself, but equally determined, energetic, 
and resourceful 

The letter of Photius to the Pope was a masterpiece of 
diplomacy.' He enlarged on his reluctance to undertake the 
burdens of the episcopal office, which was pressed upon him 
by the Emperor and the clergy with such insistency that he 
had no alternative but to accept it. He then— in accordance 
with the usual custom in such inthronistic letters — made a 
precise statement of the articles of his religion and declared 
his firm belief in the seven Ecumenical Councila He concluded 
by asking the Pope, not for any suppoi*t or assistance, but 
simply for his prayers. He abstained from saying anything 
against his predecessor. But the letter which was sent in the 
Emperor's name * gave a garbled account of the vacation of the 
ratriarehal throne, and requested the Pope to send legates to 
attend a synod which should decide some questions relating to 
the iconoclastic heresy. Neither the Patriarch nor the Emperor 
invited the Pope even to express an opinion on recent events, 
but Nicolas resolved to seize the occasion and assert a juris- ^ 
diction which, if it had been accepted, would have annulled 
the independence of the Church of Constantinople. He 
despatched two bishops, with instructions to investigate the 
facts in connexion with the deposition of Ignatius, and to 
make a report.* He committed to them letters (dated 



] Ep, 1. 

'^ Thia letter in not prencrved, but 
W(5 know its tenor from the reply of 
Nicolas. It was said of Ignatius that 
ho had withdrawn from the duties of 
his odico voluntarily and hod been 
deiKised by a council, and it was 
suggested that he had neglected 
{spreverit) his flock and contemned the 
decrees of Popes Leo and Benedict 
(Nicol. Ep, 2). The letters were pre- 
sented by an embassy consisting of 
Arsaber, an Ini|)crial spatharios, and 



three bislio|ii, wlio bore gifts from the 
Emiieror : a gold paten with precious 
stones {albiSf praaiuUet hy<icitUhini$); 
a gold chalice from which gems hung 
b^ golden threads ; a gold shieM in- 
laid with gems ; a gold-embroidered 
robe with trees, ruses, and sacred 
scenes, etc. {Vita Nleolui Papatt 147). 
The envoys reached Home in summer 
860 and were received in audience in 
S. Maria Maggiore. 

^ The legates wore Rodoahlus of 
Porto ami Ziicharias of Anagni. The 

O 
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September 25, 860) to the Emperor and to Photiua These 
letters have considerable interest as a specimen of Papal 
diplomacy. The communication to the Emperor opens with 
the assertion of the primacy of the Roman See and of the 
principle that no ecclesiastioul difficulty should be decided in 
Christendom^ without the consent of the Soman Pontiff; it 
goes on to point out that this principle has been violated by 
the deposition of Ignatius, and that the office has been 
aggravated by the election of a layman — un election which 
" our holy Soman Church " has always prohibited. On these 
grounds the Pojie announces that he cannot give his apostolic 
consent to the consecration of Photius until his messengers 
have reported the facta of tlie cose and have examined 
Ignatius. lie then proceeds to reply to that part of the 
Emperor's letter which concerned the question of image- 
/ worship. The document concludes with the suggestion that 
Michael should sliow his devotion to the interestH of the 
Church by restoring to the Roman See the vicariate of 
Thcssalonica and the patrimonies of Calabria and Sicily, which 
had been witlulrawn from the jurisdiction of the Pope by 
^Leo III. The short letter to Photius censures the temerity 
of his elevation and declines to acknowledge his consecration, 
unless the Papal messengers, when they return from Con- 
stantinople, report favourably on his actions and devotion to 
the Clmrch.'- 

The diplomatic intent of these letters could hardly be mis- 
apprehended by a novice. The innocent suggestion (put 
forward as if it had no connexion with the other matters 
under discussion) that Illyricum and Calabria should be 
transferred from the See of Constantinople to that of Rome 
would never have been made if Nicolas had not thought that 
there was a reasonable chance of securing this accession to the 

Pope, in liis letter to Michael, ex- to the Eiiipctror in tlio Roman archives, 

prcssly reserves tlie decision to himself He complains afterwards that in the 

(<< ac deinde cum nostro praesulatui Greek traiiulation which was read at 

8ignificatumfucrit.(iuid do CO agendum the Council of 861 it was falsified by 

sit ap08tolica sanctioac ditUniamuH "). interpolations and misrepresentations 

The legates had only full jtowern in of the sense. He speaks of such fal8i>> 

regard to the question of image- fications as characteristically Greek ^ 

worshi|i. ("apud Graccos . . familiarisest^sta 

» Nicol. i:/}. 2, |i. 162: "qualiter. . temeritas," A>. 9), but inadequate 

nullius insurgentis deliberationis ter- knowledge of the language must have 

minus daretur." been a cause of many mistakes. 

'** The Po|Mj kept a copy of his letter 
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dominioii and revenue of his chair. It is plain that he ooold 
not hope that the Emperor and the Patriarch woold agree to 
such a large concession unless thej received a due considera- 
tion ; and it is equally obvious that the only consideration 
which the Pope could offer, was to consent to Uie consecration 
of Photius, and crush by tlie weight of his authority the 
schism -which was so seriously distressing the church of Con- 
stantinople. Notwithstanding his severe animadversions on 
the uncanonical elevation of Photius, he intimated that this 
was not an insuperable diflficulty; if his delegates brought 
back a satisfactory report, matters might be arranged. It is 
I)crfectly clear that Pope Nicolas proposed a bargain, in the 
interest of what he calls eeclesiastica utilitM? 

It is impossible to say whether the Imperial government 
took into serious consideration the Pope's proposal But there 
were ut all events some, probably among the moderate section 
of the Photians, who thought that the best solution of the 
ecclesiastical difficulty would be to agree to the bargain, and 
Photius was so gravely alarmed that, in a letter to Bardas, he 
complains bitterly of the desire of ])ersons who are not named 
to deprive him of half his jurisdiction.* It would seem that 
there was a chance that the diplomacy of Nicolas might have 
been successful. But if Michael and Bardas entertained 
any idea of yielding, they were persuaded by Photius to 
relinquish it. v^ 

The two legates of the Pope were won over to the Photian 
party by cajolements and threats.' A council assembled in 
May (a.d. 861),* remarkable for the large number of bishops 

* It 18 not, I think, without signi. fuSa. The mcaninff was seen by 

ficance, as indicating the Poiie'a i3ea, Lebedev, toe. eit. 

♦l\i; 1** r.»''^'»« »» wsed in the letter » On their arrival at Rhaedestos 

Hnn V.f If *" reference to the restitu- they liad received costly dresses from 

r *!« Lnlf l**'^^!"^®** ( " veHtruni impe- Photius. Tliey were kept in isolation 

ItiflL nHKt V^ "J omnibus ecclesia- for three months, so that they should 

anSlun „^l wy'«*^'®*?*^'^»'""»")» J»*^« no converse with the Ignatian 

where Z "^*^»^V« connUntiam "), threats of exile and insects ("longa 

that Phntin!"'''*®*^**'" *'?*^'"« ^^ ^ exilia et diuturnas pediculorum come, 

to the ini^^ ?'' */^? *"*. devotion stiones") induced them to transgress 

complying u*w? °*i ^^*^ ?**""^*» ^'y *»»«»«' instructions and acknowEdge 

1'o|k5. I?.i J^/"* ,**** V^^""* <>f t^»e Photius. Nicolaus, £j^, 6 and 9. It 

ap preiiendeif H i*^- "^^ ^^'^^^ ^** ^^'*« *^»« Emperor who tlircatcned and 

posing a •'deal.!''' *"** ^^''' l**^^**"* ^'^^ «^JoJ«*- Stylianos, £p. 

. >>»• ^^7; ^ 492 d^i^lroi d^* ii/iap 4*In the Church of the Apostles. 

<^PXVt and t6 fj^av di^fr/j- This synod was called the First and 
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who attended. The Emperor was present, and Ignatius 
unwillingly appeared. Seventj-two witnesses, including both 
highly-placed ministers and men of humble rank, came forward 
to prove that Ignatius had been appointed to the Patriarchate, 
not by free election, but by the personal act of Theodora.^ 
We are in the dark as to the precise circumstances of the 
elevation of Ignatiua There is no doubt that he was chosen 
by Theodora, but it is almost incredible tliat the usual form 
of election was not observed, and if it was observed, to 
condemn his elevation was to condemn the elevation of every 
Patriarch of Constantinople as uncanonical. For virtually 
every Patriarch was appointed by the Imperial will.^ In any 
case at this synod — if we can trust the accounts of the 
supporters of Ignatius — the government exercised considerable 
pressure. The assembly, including the representatives of 
Bome, whether they were convinced or not, confirmed the 
deposition of Ignatius, and declared him unworthy. The 
authority of Photius was thus established by the formal act 
of a large council, subscribed by the legates of the Soman see.' 



Second {wfHimi kqX d€VTioa), of which 
perhai^s the most probable expUnation 
18 that suggested by Hergeiiruthcr 
(i. 438), that it resuiiied and oonUrnied 
tho acts of tlie synod of 859 held in 
the same church. 

* We must aiipiKXse that he hud 
been condemned on the same ground 
in A.D. 859 at the local council ; but 
tills charge does not seem to have 
been mentioned in Michael's letter to 
the Po|»e, who indeed {Mints this out in 
his letter of A.n. 862 (i,>* S) : '* omni- 
bus accusationibus remotis . . unum 
opponentes tantummodoquod {mtentia 
saccular! sedem pervaserit." Seventy* 
two witnesses (for the number cp. 
Hergenrother, i. 426, n. 38), including 
men of all ranks— senators, artisans, 
fish*merchants — were produced to give 
sworn evidence that Ignatius had bt'cn 
uncanonically appointed. Cp. FU. 
Ign, 237. The acts of the Council 
were burnt at the Council of a.d. 869 ; 
and our knowledge of its proceedings 
is derived chiefly from the LiUlht.n 
Ign, and tho Vit. Itjn. There were 318 
bishops, etc., present, the same number 
as at tlie Council of Nieaca, as the 
IMiotians noted with satisfaction : 
Lebedev (cp, eit. 53) thinks that this 



was a coincidence. Ignatius had been 
brought back to Constantinople some 
time before, and was {MTmitted to 
reside in the Palace of Pusis whieh 
had belonged to his mother, the 
Empress Procofiia. He unwillingly 
re>igned himself to api»ear before the 
sYUod, where he refused to recognize 
the authority of the Papal legates. 

'•^ Pope Nicolas observes this (loc, 
eit,), 

^ Seventeen canons, passed by this 
Council, remained in force, and are 
preserved (Mansi, xvi. 535 sqq,). 
Canons 16 and 17, forbiddin|; for the 
future the consecration of bishops in 
tho circumstances in which Photius 
had been consecrated, and the sudden 
elevation of a layman to the episcopate, 
were calculated to conciliate the can- 
onical scruples of the Pofic. Canons 
13-15 were aimed against schismatics 
and intended to stn^ngthen the hands 
of Photius. Most of the other rules 
dealt with monastic reform, and by 
one of them (201), prohibiting members 
from leaving their oloist«rs at their 
own caprice, it is tliought that Photius 
ho])cd to prevent the Ignatians from 
travelling to liome. Cp. Lebedev, op, 
eit, 63. 
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The legates had exceeded their instructions.^ When they 
returned to Borne in the autumn, their action was repudiated 
by the Pope, who asserted that they had only been directed to 
report on the whole matter to him, and had received no power 
to judge the question themselves. There is no doubt that 
they had betrayed the interests of their master and suffered 
themselves to be guided entirely by the court of Byzantium. 
An Imperial secretary soon arrived at Borne, bearing a copy 
of the Acts of the Council with letters from the Emperor and 
the rutriarch.'^ The letter of Photius could hardly fail to 
cause deep displeasure to the Boman bishop. It was perfectly 
smooth, courteous, and conciliatory in tone, but it was the 
letter of an ec|ual to an equal, and, although the question of 
Bonian jurisiliction was not touched on, it was easy to read 
between the lines that the writer had the will and the courage 
to assert the independence of the see of Constantinople. As 
for the ecclesiastical provinces of Illyricum and Calabria, he 
hypocritically threw upon the government the entire responsi- 
bility for not restoring them to Bome, and implied that he 
himself would have been willing to sacrifice them.' 

The Imperial secretary remained in Borne for some 
months,^ hoping that Nicolas would be {)ersuaded to sanction 
all that his legates had done in his name. But the Pope was 
now resolved to embrace the cause of Ignatius and to 
denounce Photius. He addressed an encyclical letter to the 
three Patriarchs of the East, informing them that Ignatius 
had been illegally deposed, and that a most wicked man Qiomo 



' Tlii8 is proved by the Poi»e'8 
letter which tlioy carried to Michael, 
and it is UHcless for Ijebedev {op, eit, 
&-1) to contest it. 

"It may be uoticcd hero t)iat ac* 
cording to FU, Ljn. 241, some time 
after the Council, now attempts were 
made to extort an abdication from Ig- 
natius by ill-treatment. He was 
beaten, starved for two weeks, with 
no dress but a shirt, in the Imperial 
mortuary chapel (HerOon) of tlie Holy 
Ajtostlcs, where he was stretched ui^on 
the sarcophagus of Constantiue V'., 
with heavy stones attached to his 
ankles. These tortures were inflicted 
by Tlicodore Moros, John Gorgonites, 
and Nikolaos Skutelops. When he 
was perfectly exhausted, one of them, 



holding his hand, traced his signature 
on a |»ai>er on which Photius after- 
wards wrote a declaration of abdica- 
tion. The other sources which mention 
this, are derived from VU, Ign. ; Her- 
genriither is wrong in supposing that 
the account in Gen. 100 is inde- 
l>endent ; see Hirsch, 159. Photius, 
however, seems to have made no use 
of thi(. document. The sufferings re- 
corded and prol)ab1y exaggerated in 
thc'F^a may be briefly referred to at 
the end of the Lihellus lyn. (€> iitri 
yiip oCtw KoKaaBivra ijfjJpait dairw, 
&vT¥0¥t dKd$iaTO¥ diafi€iifai 4piaaap), 
but nothing is said of the signature. 

» JCp. 3. 

* Till March 862, the date of the 
replies of the Pope {£pp, 5 and 6). 
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icdutimmwl) had oooupied his church; declaring that the 
Soman see will never consent to this injustice ; and ordering 
them, by his apostolical authority, to work for the expulsion 
of Photius and the restoration of Ignatius.^ At the same 
time he indited epistles to the Emperor and to Photius, 
asserting with stronger emphasis than before the authority of 
Home as head and mistress of the churches,^ and declining to 
condemn Ignatius or to recognize Photius. 

The ambassadors of the Pope, during their visit to 
Constantinople, had heard only one side. The authorities had 
taken care to prevent them from communicating with Ignatius 
or any of the Ignatian party, and they also attempted to 
hinder any one from repairing to Bome in the interests of the 
Ignatian cause. Theognostos, however, wlio was an ardent 
partisan of the deposed Patriarch,^ succeeded in reaching Home 
in disguise, and he caiTied with him a petition setting forth 
the history of the deposition of Ignatius and the sufferings 
which he endured, and imploring the Pope, who was humbly 
addressed as " the Patriarch of all the thrones," to take pity 
and arise as a powerful champion against injustice.^ 



» Ep. 4, 168. 

^ The words in which he asserts 
that the laws and decrees of the 
Konian see must not be set aside by 
subject churches, on the pica of 
ditfereot customs, are strong : '* £t 
ideo consequens est ut quod ab huius 
Sedis rccturibus plena auctoritate 
sancitur, nullius consuetudinis praei)c- 
diente occasione, proprias tantum 
setjucndo voluntates, removeatur, sed 
firmius atque iuconcusse teueatur." 
JCp, 6, 174. 

' He was an archimandrite of the 
Boman Church, abbot of the monas- 
tery of Pi'ge, skcuophylax of St. 
Sophia, and Exarch of the monasteries 
of Constantinople. See the title of 
the Libcllus Jyn, 

* The Libellus, stating the case of 
Ignatius, was written by Theognostos, 
but in the name of Ignatius, with 
whom were associated lifteen metro* 
politan bishops, and an *Mutinite 
number " of priests, monks, etc. Per- 
haps, as Hergenrother suggests (i. 
462), it was the knowledge of this 
despatch to Rome that prompted the 
government to make another attempt 
to force Ignatius, this time by reading 



aloud his sentence in the ambo of St. 
So]>hia. Soldiers surrounded his house 
on the eve of Whitsunday, May 25, 
862 ; but Ignatius escaped, disguised 
as a )K)rter, and wandered fur some 
montlis from island to island in the 
Proiiontis, eluding the pursuers who 
were set on his track. In August and 
September Constantinople was shaken 
by terrible earthquakes for forty days, 
and the calamity was ascribed by 
superstition to tiic unjust treatment 
of Ignatius. To calm the public, the 
EmiK^'or. caused a declaration to be 
maac that Ignatius would be allowed 
to remain unmolested in his cloister. 
Ignatius revealed himself to Petronas, 
the brother of Uardas, who gave him 
as a safe-conduct an tnkoljmm (prob- 
ably a jewelled cross) which the 
Kmiieror wore on liis breast. He then 
had an interview with Banlas and 
was dismissed to his monastery. See 
Vita Igiu 241 sqq. The earthquake 
referreil to is probably the same as 
that described in Cont, Th, 196-197. 
It did great damage in the south- 
western part of the city (Hexakionion). 
The earthquake in Vita Ign. 249 
seems to be different. 
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It was probably the influenoe of the repreaentatioiiB of 
Theognoatoe and other Ignatiana who had found their way 
to Borne, that moved NkoUui a year later (April aj>. 863), 
to hold a Synod in the Laterau.' Neither the Emperor nor 
the Patriarch had vouchsafed any answer to his letter, and 
as it was evident that they had no intention of yielding to 
liis dictation, he punished the Chuixsh of Constantinople by 
the only meuns which lay in his power. The synod deprived 
Photius of his ecclesiastical status, and excommunicated him 
unless he immediately resigned the sec whicli he had usurped ; 
it pronounced tlie wmie penalty upon all ecclesiastics who had 
been consecrated by Pliotius ; and it restored Ignatius and all 
those bishops wlio had been deposed and exiled in his cause.^ 
A copy of the proceedings was sent to Constantinople. 

It was im^)ossible for Constantinople to ignore tlie formal 
condemnation pronounced by the Lateran Synod, and Photius 
was pre^iared to assert the independence of his see, by dealing 
out to tlie Pope the same measure which tlie Pope had dealt out 
to him. In August 865, Nicliolos received a letter from the 
Emperor assuring him that all his efforts in behalf of Ignatius 
were useless, and requiring him to withdraw his judgment, 
with a threat that, if lie refused, the Emperor would march 
to Rome and destroy the city. The document, which was \ 
evidently drafted under the direction of Photius, must have 
been couched in suihciently provocative terms ; but the threat 
was not seriously meaiit, and the writer did not exjiect that 
the Pope would yield. The real point of the letter was the^ 
repudiation of the papal claim to supreme jurisdiction, as the . 
real point of the Pope's long reply was the assertion of the 
privileges of the chair of St. Peter. The Pope indeed makes 
what may be represented as a concession. He offers to revise 
his judgment at Rome, and demands that the two rivals 
shall appear personally befoix) him, or if they cannot come, 
send plenipotentiaries. Tlie concession was as nugatory as^ 
the Emperor's threat, and it assumed, in an aggravated form, 
the claims of the Papacy as a supreme court of appeal.' 

' Cp. Hergenrother, i. 519. Myuod uf Nov. 8(>4, which condemned 

' NicoUiis, A>. 7. The acU are not hU I'elluw, Kodoald. 

extant. Thin synuil condemnfd the ' The tenor of Michael's letter is 

faithlcaa legate Zacharias, and must only known from the reply of Nicolas, 

not be confounded with the Lateran R^k 8» who describes it as ** tota bias- 
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The quarrel between Borne and Constantinople was soon 
augmented by the contest between the two sees for the control 
of the infant church of Bulgaria/ and Photius judged that 
the time was ripe for a decisive blow. He held a local synod 
for the condemnation of various heresies which Latin clergy 
had criminally introduced into Bulgaria.^ These " servants 
of Antichrist, worthy of a thousand deaths/' permitted the 
U8e of milk and cheese in the Lenten fast ; they sowed the 
seed of the Manichaean doctrine by their aversion to priests 
who are legally married ; they had the audacity to pour anew 
the chrism of confirmation on persons who had already been 
anointed by priests, as if a priest were not as competent to 
confirm as to baptize. But above all they were guilty of 
teacliing the bkisphemous and atheistic doctrine that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds not only from the Father, but also from 
the Son. 

The eloquent Patriarch can hardly find words adequate 
to characterize tlie enormity of these false doctrines, in the 
encyclical letter' which he addressed to the three Eastern 
Patriarchs, inviting them to attend a general council at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of rooting out such abominable 
errors. Other questions too, Photius intimated, would come 
before the council For he had received froui Italy an official 
communication full of grave complaints of the tymnny 
exercised by the Komnn bishop in the west. 

The document to which Photius refers seems to have 
emanated from the archbishops of Koln and Trier, who were 
at this time leadiiig an anti-papal movement The occasion 
of this division in the western Church was the love of king 
Lothar II. of Lothringia for his mistress Waldrade.'* To 
marry her he had repudiated his queen, and his action was 
approved by a synod at Metz, guided by the influence of the 
two archbishops. But the Pope embraced the cause of the 
queen, and in a synod in the Lateran (October 863), annulled 

pheniiis, tota iuiuriis plena." One of ^ Ep. 4. 

Michael's demands was that the Pope * For this affair and its couseuuences 

should hand over to him the Ignatiaus see Hergcnrtither, i. 540 aqq, ; llefele, 

who were at Rome. iv. 240 sqq. The documents will be 

' See Chap. XII. found in Mansi, xv. 611 sqq,^ 645 sqq,^ 

» nioilus, Ep, 4, § 27, p. 176. to which must be addwl the ViUi 

Hergeiiruthcr assigns the synod to Nieolai, and the chronicles of Regino 

Lent. 867 (i. 648). and Hincmar {Ann. Bert.). 
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the acts of Mets, and deposed the archbishops of Eoln and 
Trier. These prelates received at iSrst support from the 
Emperor Lewis II., but that vacillating monarch soon made 
peace with the Pope, and the archbishopH presumed to 
organize u general movement of i^uetropolitan bishops against 
the claims of the Koman see. They distributed to the bishops 
of thc^ west a circular Protest, denouncing the tyranny, 
an'ogance, and cunning of NicholaH, who would ** make himself 
tlie Emperor of the whole world." * They sent a copy to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, imjiloring him to come to their 
help and deliverance.* - 

This movement in the western church was well calculated 
to confirm Photius and the I m|X3rial government in the justice 
of their own cause, and it led the Patriarch to a far-reaching 
scheme which it required some time to mature. It is certain 
that during the yciU's a.d.865-867, there were secret negotiations 
between Constantinople and the Em^icror Lewis. It is im- 
probable that any formal embassies were interchanged. But 
by unofficial means — perhaps by communications between 
Photius and the Empress Engelberta — an understanding was 
reached that if the Pope were excommunicated by the 
eastern Patriaixshs, Lewis might be induced to drive him froiu 
liome as a heretical usurper, and that the court of Con- 
stantinople would officially recognize the Imperial dignity 
and title of the western Emperor.' 

Constantinople carried out her portion of the programme. 
The Council met in a.d. 867 (perhaps the late summer),^ and 
the Emperor Michael presided;' The Pope was condemned 
and anathema pronounced against him for the heretical 
doctrines and practices which were admitted by the Koman 
Church, and for his illegitimate interference in the affairs of 
the Church of Coiisttintinople. The acts of the Synod were 



^ ''DomiuuB Nicolaus qui dicitur 
Papa et qui so A])08tolum inter 
Ai>o.stolos adimmerat totiustjue niundi 
iiuiKiratorem ho tacit." The text is 
given Ann, Bert, (>8 sqq, 

^ IMiotium o^. cit, 0'yi'o^cKi^ rit iinvroK^ 
irp6s itfids dpawttftolrriKtPt iO, fiij wapiiu¥ 
fk^oin ourtjf o/xrpwt dwoWvtiivovt kt\, 

^ Previous negotiations, tliough not 
mentioned in tlie sources, are pre- 
supposed by the actual acclamation of 



Le^ii'is and his wife. 

* Tlie date is inferred from the fact 
that Zacharias, bishop of Chalcedon, 
who was deputed to curry the acts of 
the Council to Italy, was still on his 
journey in September, after MichaePs 
death, and was recalled (Vita Ign. 
257), Hergenrother, i. 349. 

* And probably Basil with him, as 
Hergenrother ib, admits. Metrophanes, 
op, ft/. 417. 
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afterwards burned,^ and we know of it only from the brief 
notices of the enemies of Photius. Thej insinuate that the 
signature of Michael had been appended when he was drunk ; 
that the signature of his colleague Basil, had been forged ; that 
the subscriptions of almost al} those who were present, number- 
ing about a thousand, were fabricated.^ These allegations are 
highly improbable, and the writers themselves are inconsistent 
in what they allege. It is obvious that if the Emperors had 
disapproved of the purpose of the Council, the Council could 
never have met ; and it is equally clear that if the overwhelming 
majority of the Council, including the Emperors, had dis- 
approved of the decrees, the decrees could not have been 
passed. But there seems to have been some chicanery. At 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council, the metropolitan bishops whose 
signatures appeared, were asked whether they hud subscribed, 
and they said, " God forbid, we did not subscribe." ^ Are we 
to suppose that they consented to the acts and afterwards 
refused to append their names ? 

The scandal about the legates of tlie Eastern Patriarchs 
is hardly less obscure. It is stated that Photius picked up 
in the streets three evil men whom he foisted upon the synod 
OS the representatives of the Patriarchs/ They pretended to 
be Peter, Basil, and Leontios. But the true Peter, Basil, and 
Leontios appeared at the Eighth Ecumenical Council, where 
they asserted that they had not been named as legates by the 
Patriarchs, that they knew nothing about the Synod, had not 
attended it, and had not signed its acts.'' It is impossible to 



* Hy the explicit and emphatic in- 
structions of Po|»e Hadrian. 

^ Viiu Jfadi-iani JI, 811, and Anas- 
tasiuA, Praef, Hcrgenrother, i. 652, 
admits that there is great exaggeration 
in these Latin sources. In the Vita 
Uadr., it is said that the signatures 
were t^hricated hy hired persons, who 
used fine and coarse pens to vary the 
handwriting. In regard to the sig- 
nature of Basil, the Pupo was ofticially 
informed that it was spurious (^cv^tof 
^y7pa^^ai) : cap. 4 of his Roman 
Synod, in Act vii. of the Eighth 
Council, Mansi, xvi. 380. 

' Act viii. ol ifiroy€ypafifUifoi i¥ r^ 
^^\l(ff 4K€l¥ift firiTfiovoXtrai (which must 
mean, exclusive of tlie Photians). 
Anastasius says {loe, cit,), that only 



twenty-one reall}' signed, hut this can 
hardly he true, and the same writer 
gives the total numher of signatures 
as '*ahout 1000" which is ahsurd. 
No Ecumenical Council ha<l nearly so 
many memhers, and why (as Lebedev 
asks) should Photius have taken the 
trouble to forge so many If 

^ See the (ith Canon of the Eighth 
Council, Mansi, xvi. 401 woyripoOt 
Tivat (U^ipas dw6 tup Xiuf^ptap dYiHwi'. 

^ See their examination by the 
Council, Act viii. pp. 384 sqij., also 
of Leontios, George, and Sergius, Act 
ix. p. 397. Peter, etc. who are 
brought before the Council are de- 
scribed as Todt ^fftvdoToworrifniTiLS oOt 6 
4>iirnof ir/KxreXd/Sero jcard tov . . NiicoXtioi'. 
But if we are to make any sense of 
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disoover the trath, nor has it much interest except for eodeei- 
astioal bistoriiuie, who, if thej are members of the Latin 
Chorohy will readily credit Photius with a wholesale and 
barefieK)ed scheme of deception, and if they belong to the 
Greek communion, may be prepared to maintain that at the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council mendacity was the order of the 
day.^ lu either case, those who stand outside the Churches 
may find some entertainment in an edifying ecclesiastical 

That the Emperors were acting in concert with Photius 
is, if there could be any doubt, definitely proved by the fact 
that licwis was solemnly acclaimed as Basileus and Engelberta 
as Augusta. No Council, no Patriarch, could have dared to 
do what, done without the Imperial consent, or rather 
command, would have been an overt act of treason. The 
Patriarch sent a copy of the Acts of the Council to Engel- 
berta, with a letter in which, comparing her to Pulcheria, he 
urged her to persuade her husband to drive from Borne a 
bishop who had been deposed by an Ecumenical Council' 

The schism between Home and Constantinople was now 
complete for the moment The Pope had anathematized the 
Patriarch, and the Patriarch had hurled back liis anathema 
at the Pope. But this rant in tlie veil of Christendom was 
thinly patched up in a few months, and the designs of Photius 
for the ruin of his antagonist came to nought On the death 
of Michael, the situation was immediately reversed. When 
Basil gained the sovran power, one of his first acts was to 
depose Photius and restore Ignatius. It is probable that 
his feelings towards Photius, the friend and relative of 
Bardas, wei*e not over friendly, but his action was doubtless 
determined not by personal or religious considerations, but by 
reasons of state. We cannot say whether he was already 



the proceedings, tliit cannot be taken 
literally. Tiu*y cannot (unless they 
lied) have been the men whom Photius 
suborned ; they must be the men 
whom tho^ men im)>er8onated. This 
question is not elucidated by modern 
cculcsiuKtical historians. Cp. Herman- 
rother, ii. 110 5^^., 118 s^. ; Het'ele, 
iv. 394-395. 

^ Lebcdev, i>^ eit. 102-103, rejects the 
evidence of Anastasius, Vila Hadr,^ 



VUa IgH., and Metropbanes against 
Photius. He says, "the enemies of 
Photius lied, but so immoderately 
that they damaeed not Photius, but 
themticl vet. '* Lubede v entirely ignores 
here the evidence of the Acts of the 
Eighth Council. 

^ The messengers were recalled be- 
fore they reached Italy, see above, 
II. 201, n. 4. 



^/ 
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forming projects which rendered the alienation from Rome 
undesirable; but his principal and immediate purpose was 
assuredly to restore ecclesiastical peace and tranquillity in 
his own realm, and to inaugurate his reign by an act of piety 
and orthodoxy which would go far in the eyes of the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople to atone for the questionable methods 
by which he had won the autocratic power. 

^Nothing proves more convincingly than Basil's prompt 
revei'sal of his predecessor's ecclesiastical policy, that this 
policy was generally unpopular. Unless he had been sure 
that the restitution of Ignatius would be welcomed by an 
important section of his subjects at Constantinople, it is 
incredible, in view of the circumstances of his accession, that 
it would have been his first important act. Photius had his 
band of devoted followers, but they seem to have been a small 
minority ; and there are other indicatiouH that public opinion 
was not in his favour. The severe measures to which the 
government had resorted against Ignatius and his supporters 
would hardly have been adopted if the weight of public opinion 
had leaned decisively on the side of Photius. There was, 
however, some embarrassment for Basil, who only a few 
months belbre had co-oj)erated in the council which excom- 
municated the Pope, and there was embarrassment for many 
othei*s who shared the responsibility, in turning about and 
repudiating their acts. Tlie natural instinct was to throw 
all the blame upon Photius; Basil's signature was oflicially 
declared to be spurious; and most of those, who had taken 
part willingly or unwillingly in the condemnation of the Pope, 
wei*e eager to repudiate their consent to that audacious 
transaction. 

The proceedings of the Eighth Council, which procured 
a temporary triumph for Bome, the second patriarchate of 
Photius, and his second dethronement, lie outside the limits 
of this volume. He died in exile,' almost a centenarian. 
Immediately after his death he was recognized as a Father 
of the Church, and anathema was pronounced on all that 
Councils or Popes liad uttered against him. The rift between 

I A.U. 897. See Papadopulos- in Viz, Vrnn, 3, 487), Feb. 6 is dis- 

Keratnout* b warp, ^iimot^ 647 sqq, tingiiished by the jjitfiuiifi roO fV d7(ott 

III the Synax. eee. Opt, p. 448 (date : watftdt V^y teal dpxitw. Kw6\€Ufs 

middle of tenth century, see Bieliaev, ^(oriov. 
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Borne and ContUntinople, which Photios had widened and 
deepened, was gradually enlarged, and after the final rent 
(in the middle of the eleventh century), which no subsequent 
attempts at union could repair, the reputation of Photius 
became brighter than ever, and his council of 861, which 
the P<^ had stigmatized as a pirate synod, was boldly 
described by Balsamon as ecumenical It was recognized 
that Photius was the first great champion of the inde- 
pendence of the see of Constantinople, and of the national ' 
development of the Greek Church, against the interference 
of Itome. He formulated the points of difference between \ 
the two Churches which were to furnish the pretext for the 
sehisiu ; he first brought into the foreground, as an essential 
point of doctrine, the mystery of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost^ 

The members of the Latin and tlie Greek Churches are 
compelled, at the ri8k of incurring the penalties of a damnable y 
heresy, to affirm or to deny that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son as well as from the Father. The historian, who is 
not concerned, even if he were qualified, to examine the mutual 
rekitions which exist among the august persons of the Trinity, 
will yet note with some interest that on this question the 
Greeks adhered to the official doctrine of the Church so far 
as it had been expressed by the authority of Ecumenical 
Councils. The theologians of the Second Council at Con- 
stantinople (a.d. 381) hod distinctly declared the procession 
from the Father, and against this pronouncement it could only 
be argued that they had not denied the procession from the 
Son. It was not till a.d. 689 that a council in Spain added 
the words " and the Son " to the creed of Nicaea, and this 
addition was (quickly adopted in Gaul. It corresponded to 
the private opinions of most western theologians, including 
Augustine and Pope Leo I. But the Greek Fathers generally 
held another doctrine, which the layman may find it difficult 



' His chief work on the subject, 
"On the Mystagoffia of the Holy 
Spirit," was not wntten till 885-886. 
In it he seeniM to have taken account 
of the most important contemporary 
vindication of the Latin doctrine, 
written (probably after 867) by Bishop 
'mnus of Corbie {Contra Qrae- 



eorum oppotiia, etc., in Migne, P.Z. 
121, 228 iqq.\ for which sec Driiseke's 
article, JUUramnus und Pholios, In 
B.Z. 18, 396 iqq, (1909), where it in 
suggested that though Photius did 
not read the treatise itself, its points 
were communicated to him by Greek 
friends. 
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to disUngmalL They maintained that the Third person pro- 
ceeded not ftom» but thrwgh the Second. In the ninth 
century, the Popes, though they repudiated the opposite 
dogma, hesitated to introduce the Spanish interpolation into 
the Creed, and perhaps it was not adopted till the beginning 
of the eleventh. The Beformed Churches have accepted the 
formula of the Creed, as it was revised in Spain, though they 
acknowledge only the authority of the first four Ecumenical 
Councils. It can liardly make much difference to the mass 
of believers; since we may venture to suspect that the 
majority of those who profess a firm belief in the double 
procession attach as little significance to the formula which 
they pronounce as if they declared their faith in a fourth 
dimension of space. 

The beginnings of the antagonism and mutual dislike 
between the Greeks and Latins, which are so conspicuous at 
a later stage of history, may be detected in the Ignatian con- 
troversy. In the correspondence between Pope and Emperor, 
we can discern the Latin distrust of the Greeks, the Greek 
contempt for the Latins. The Emperor, probably prompted 
by Photius, describes Latin as a '' barbarous and Scythian " 
language.^ He has quite forgotten that it was the tongue 
of Constantino and Justinian, and the Pope has to remind him 
that his own title is ** Emperor of the Eomans " and that in 
the ceremonies of his own court Latin words are daily pro- 
nounced. But this childish and ignorant attack on the 
language of Soman law shows how the wind was blowing, 
and it well illustrates how the Byzantines, in the intense con- 
viction of the superiority of their own civilization — for which 
indeed they had many excellent reasons— already considered 
the Latin-speaking peoples as belonging to the barbarian 
world. It was not to be expected that the Greeks, animated 
by this spirit, would accept such claims of ecclesiastical 
supremacy as were put forward by Nicolas, or that the Church 
of Constantinople would permit or invite a Pope's inter- 
ference, except OS a temporary expedient. Photius aroused 
into consciousness the Greek feeling of nationality, which 
throughout the Middle Ages drew strength and nourishment 
from bitter antagonism to Boman Christianity, and the modern 

I See Nicol. E^K 8. 
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Hellenet have reason to regard him, as they do, with yeneration 
as a champion of their nationality.* 

The Ignatian afihir has another aspect as a conspicaoos y 
example of the ^Qaesaropapism which was an essential feature 
in the system of the Byzantine state. Ignatius was removed, 
because he offended the Emperor, just as any minister might 
be deprived of his office. It may be said that the Ignatian 
party represented a feeling in the Church against such an 
exertion of the secular power ; and it is doubtless true that 
the party included, among its active members, some who 
inherited the traditions of the opposition to the Patriarchs 
Tarosius and Nicephorus and considered the influence of the 
Euiperors in ecclesiastical affairs excessive. But we may 
hesitate to believe that the party as a whole supposed that 
they were protesting on principle agiiinst the authority of the 
autocrat over the Church. It is more probable that they 
were guided by personal ties and considerations, by sympathy 
with Ignatius who seemed to have been most; unjustly treated, 
and by dislike of Photius. It is to be observed that the . 
Emperor made his will prevail, and though the policy of 
Michael was reversed by Basil, this was simply a change in 
policy, it was not a change in principle. It was a concession 
to public opinion and to Home, it was not a capitulation of 
the State to the Church. It was a new act of the autocrat 
as head of the ecclesiastical organization, it was not an 
abdication of the Coesar-pope. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the canonical irregu- 
larities of which so much was made in the indictment of the 
Pope and the Ignatian synods against Photius. In regard to 
the one fact which we know fully, the sudden elevation of a 
layman to the episcopal office, we may observe that the Pope's 
reply to the case which Photius made out is unsatisfactory 
and imperfect The inst^mces of Tarasius and Nicephorus 
were sufficient for the purpose of vindication. In regard to 



^ The Photiau spirit wan curiously 
caricatured in the recent struggle 
between the two language parties in 
Greece. The advocates of the literary 
language (^ Ka9ap€K>ovva\ who, headed 
hy^ Trofessor Mistriotes, carried the 
day and secured the ultimate doom of 
^e popular language, asserted that 



foreign influence was behind their 
opi>onents, the vindicators of the 
vulgar tongue (known as ot /uiXXtapo/), 
and that the object was to undermine 
the Hellenic nationality and the 
Orthodox Church. Foreigners can 
only gape with wonder. 
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it is urged by Nicolas that Pope Hadrian protested 
against his elevation, in a message addressed to the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council But the Council had not hesitated to 
accept Tarasius, and it did not concern the Church of Con- 
stantinople, what the Bishop of Rome, apart from the Council, 
chose to think or say about the matter. In regard to 
Nicephorus, the Pope said nothing because he had nothing to 
say. Nicephi^us was in communion with Some ; the Popes 
of his day raised no protest against his elevation. We have 
seen that if the first overtures of Nicolas to Constantinople 
had met with a different reception, the canonical molehills 
would never have been metamorphosed into mountains. The 
real value of the objections may bo measured by the fact that 
when Photius reascended the patriarchal throne after the 
death of his rival, he was recognized by Pope John III. 
The death of Ignatius hod indeed removed one obstacle, but 
nevertheless on the showing of Nicolas he was not a bishop 
at all. Pope John recognized him simply because it suited the 
papal policy at the moment 

In the stormy ecclesiastical history of our period the 
monks hod played a conspicuous part, first as champions of 
the worship of icons and then of the cause of Ignatius, who 
was himself a typical monk. In the earlier controversies over 
the mystery of the incarnation, gangs of monks had been the 
authors of scandal in those turbulent assemblies at Ephesus, 
of which one is extolled as an Ecumenical Council and the 
other branded as a synod of brigands; at Constantinople, 
they led an insurrection which shook the throne of Anastasius. 
The Emperor Constantino V. recognized that the monks were 
his most influential and implacable opponents and declared 
war upon ihonasticism. But monasticism was an instinct too 
deeply rooted in Byzantine society to be suppressed or ex- 
terminated ; the monastic*, order rested on as firm foundations, 
secured by public opinion, as the Church itself. The reaction 
under Irene revived and confirmed the power of the cloister ; 
and at the same time the Studite movement of reform, under 
the guidance of Plato and Theodore, exerted a certain 
influence beyond the walls of Studion and tended to augment 
tlie prestige of the monastic life, though it was far from being 
generally accepted. The programme of the abbot Theodore 
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to render the authority of the Church independent of the 
autoorat was a revolutionary project which had no body of 
public opinion behind it and led to no consequences. The 
iconoclastic Emperors did their will, and the restoration of 
image-worship, while it was a triumph for the monks, was 
not a victory of the Church over the State. But within the 
State-Church monasticism flourished with as little check as it 
could have done if the Church had been an independent 
institution, and produced its full crop of economic evils. 
Hundreds of monasteries, some indeed with but few tenants, 
existed in Constantinople and its immediate neighbourhood in 
the ninth century, and the number was being continually 
increased by new foundationa For it was a cherished 
ambition of ordinary men of means to found a monastery, and 
they had only to obtain the licence of a bishop, who con- 
secrated the site by planting a cross,^ and to furnish the 
capital for the upkeep of the buildings and the maintenance 
of three monka It was a regular custom for high dignitaries, 
who had spent their lives in the service of the State, to retire 
in old age to cloisters which they had built themselves.' It 
is too little to say that this was an ideal of respectability; 
it was also, probably for the Byzantine man a realization of 
happiness in the present, enhanced as it was by the prospect 
of bliss in the future. But the State paid heavily for the 
indulgence of its members in the life of the cloister and 
the cell. 

* ffTavpowir)fi9¥, the Higiiilicant rodt dirA /layiffrpui' 

^ History furnUheH uumerous {tar- /iovadcxoi/t in Philotheos, 176,^. 
ticiilar instances, but I may notice 
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CHAPTER VII 

nNANCIAL. AND MIUTARY ADMINISTRATION 

§ 1. IHnanee 

The Imperial revenue in the Middle Ages proceeded from the 
same principal sources as in the earlier ages of the Empire : 
taxation and the profits on the Imperial estates. The 
machinery for collecting the revenue had perliaps been little 
altered, but the central ministries which controlled the 
machinery had been considerably changed. The various 
financial and cognate departments which liad been subject to 
the authority of the two great financial ministers and the 
Praetorian l^fects,under the system introduced by Constantine, 
are now distributed among eight mutually independent 
ministriea' 

The Logothete or Accountant of the General Treasury, or, 
as lie WU8 briefly called, the General Logothete, had inherited 
the most important duties of the Count of the Sacred 
Largesses. He ordered and controlled the collection of all 
the taxes. He was the head of the army of surveyors, 
controllers, and collectors of the land and hearth taxes,' and 
of the liost of commerciarii or officers of the customs. 

The Military Logothete administered tlie treasury which 
defrayed the pay of the soldiei^ and other military expenses, 
which used to be furnished from the chests of the Praetorian 
Prefects.^ The Wardrobe^ and the Special Treasury^ were 

' See Bury, Imperial Admlaisli'a- * ft€ffTidpioy (to be distinguished 

iire Sifstetn, 78 «//'/. from the Private Wardrobe, oiKnaKdy 

• . , , , , ... fi€ffT., which was* under the Proto- 

87 89) **"''^*'' irpdKTop€t {ih, vestiarios, an eunuch), lb. 95. 

' '^' ^ rbdbiKhv, Its master was called 

' lb, 90. h iwi rod eiSiKoO. lb, 98. 
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•toret for all lands of material used for militaij and naval 
parpoaas ; on the oooaaion of a warlike expedition tliey supplied 
sails and ropes, hides» tin and lead, and innumerable things 
required for the eciuipment The President of the Special 
Treasury controlled the public fact<mes, and the Chartulary 
of tlie Wardrobe was also nuister of the mint. 

The estates of the Crown, which were situated chiefly in 
the Asiatic provinces, were controlled by two central offices. 
The revenues were managed by tlie Chartvlary of the ScikelUon, 
the estates were udministenxl by the Great CurcUtir} The 
pastures in western Asia Minor, however, where horses and 
mules were reimKl for the miliUiry service, were under the 
stewardship of unotlier iiiiniHtor, the Logothete of the Herds, 
while the milititry stables of Malagina were directed by an 
iiiilioi'tant and indeitendent ollieer, the CouiU of the Stable* 
Tliene latter otHces hud been in ciirlier times subordinated to 
the Count of the Private Estate. 

The Sakellion was the central treasury of the State. We 
have no particular information concerning the methods of 
disbursement and allocation, or the relations between the 
various bureaux. But we may suppose that the General 
Logothete, who received tlie income arising from taxation, 
\ia\d directly to other departments the various standing 
expenses which were defrayed from this revenue, and handed 
over the surplus to tlie Sakellion. This treasury, which 
received directly the net income furnished by the rents of the 
Private Estates, would thus have contained the specie available 
for the expenses of military expeditions, for buildings and 
public works, for the extravagances of the Court and all the 
private expenses of the Emperor. The annual savings, if 
savings were effected, seem to liave passed into the pei*sonal 
custody of the sovnm, so tliat Irene was able to conceal the 
treosui-e which she had accumulated.^ 

The Sakellion itself was under the control of the chief ' 
financial minister, the Siikellarios, who acted as general 
comptroller. Tlie special financial ministries were not 
subordinate to him, but he had the right and duty to inquire 

^ /6. 93, 100. over the accumulated savings of Iier 

^ Ih. Ill, 113. husband's reign and her own regency. 

*'' The inference is home out by the This would not have been necessary 

fact that Theodora personally handed if they had lain in the Sakellion. 
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into their aoooants, and was doubtless responsible for all 
disbursements from the Sakellion.^ 

Bullion, furnished by the State mines, came to the Greneral 
Logothete, who must have sent it to the Wardrobe to be 
coined, while other bullion might be deposited before mintage 
in the Special Treasury. From the Wardrobe the coins would 
pass to the Sakellion. 

( The two principal direct taxes, on which the Imperial 
finance rested, were the land-tax and the hearth-tax. These 
had always been the two pillars of the treasury, for the hearth- 
tax was only a modification of the old capitation, being levied, 
not on the free man and woman, but on the household.^ The 
population of cities, including the capital, did not pay the 
hearth-tax, at least in the eastern provinces. The leaseholders 
on the Imperial estates were not exempted from the land-tax, . 
which all landed proprietors and tenants paid ; and the house- 
holders of Constantinople and the other cities were burdened 
by an analogous charge on sites, which was known as the 
"urban tribute."' The uniform hearth rate was probably 
combined in the same schedules with the other tax and 
collected by the same officials.** Other sources of income were 
the toll on receipts (an income-tax of the most odious form, 
which Irene was praised for abolishing), death duties, judicial 
fines, and, above all, the duties levied on imports, which must 
have amounted to a substantial sum. 

The unpopular fiscal measures of the Emperor Kicephorus, 
which are briefly recapitulated by a hostile monk, afford us 
a vague glimpse into the obscure financial conditions of the 
Empire. His official experience as General Logothete had 
enabled him to acquire an expert knowledge of financial 
details which few sovrans possessed, and he was convinced 
that the resources of the State were sufiTering and its strength 
endangered by the policy of laxity and indulgence which had 
been adopted by Irene. In the first year of his reign there 
was a severe taxation, which may have driven many to 
embrace the cause of the rebel Bardanes.* We may 

' 76. Sa. it probable that the irokvnKoX 4>6fM. 

' Zachariii v. L. Zur Kenntniss dea represent the capitatio tcrrcua applied 

rim, Steuerwesena^ 9-13. to towns. 

* Moniiier, tludca df droit byz, * Zachariii v. L. ih. 12. 

xviii. 485, and xiac. 75, 98. has made * See ConU Th, 8 (T6rc=July 803). 
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probably ooigeetore that his severity consisted in restoring 
wholly or partly the taxes which his predecessor had 
recently aboliBhed. We may be disposed to believe that he 
acquiesced in the disappearance of the tax on receipts, for 
if he had revived it, his enemies, who complained of all his 
financial measures, would hardly have failed to include in their 
indictment the revival of a burden so justly odious. But we may 
reasonably assume that he restored the custom duties, which 
were levied at the toll-houses of Abydos and Hieron, to their 
former figure, and that he imposed anew upon Constantinople 
the urban tribute, which Irene had inequitably remitted. 

I^ut seven years later, in a.d. 809, in view perhaps of the 
imminent struggle with the Bulgarians, he prepared a for- 
midable array of new measures to replenish the sinking 
contents of the treasury.^ 

I. In all coses where taxes had been reduced in amount, 
they were raised again to the original sum. It is possible 
that this applied to reductions which had been allowed during 
the preceding twenty years.^ 

XL The kapnikon or hearth-tax. which had replaced the old 
capitatiou-tax, was a fixed annual charge of two miliarisia 
(2a).' But monastic and religious institutions, orphanages, 
liospitals, homes for the aged, although legally liable, had been 
exempted from payment for many years with the connivance of 
the government. We cannot hesitate to ascribe this inequit- 
able favour to the policy of the pious Empress Irena It was 
monstrous that the tenants on the monastic lands should be free 
from the burden which was imposed on all other farms and 
estates. Beligious institutions multiplied rapidly; private 
persons were constantly founding new monasteries ; and there 
was a prospect that every year the proceeds of the hearth-tax 
would suffer further diminution. Nicephorus was fully justified 
in insisting that this exemption, unauthorised by law, should 
cease,^ and in forcing the institutions which had not contri- 

> Theonh. A.M. 6302= A. t». 809-810. missions of A.D. 801 were not reversed 

See Fiulay, 98 ; Pa|>arrhegopulos, till now. 

'I<rro/)fa -rov 'EXXiywiroC f^vouf. ed. 2, iii. » See C<i^\X. Th. 64. 

565 sqq, ; but esjieeiaUy Monuicr, op, * Both Finlay and Monnier approve 

cit. xix. 67 aqq, the measure. Theojihancs specially 

^ This was tho limit in the case of mentions Imiierial monasteries, but 

some other measures; see below. it applied a fortiori to others, as 

Monnier, ib, 69, thinks that the re- ^lonnier observes. 
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bated their due share to the maintenance of the State to pay 
the arrears of the tax since the year of his own accession. 

III. Tlie land-tax, which continued to be the most important 
source of revenue, was the most troublesome to adjust and to 
controL Nicephorus ordered that a new survey should be 
made, and that the tax should be raised in amount by the 
charge of a shilling on the receipt which the tax-collector 
delivered.^ In the case of large estates there was no difficulty 
in collecting the duties ; the whole property " was liable for a 
fixed sum, and if some tenants were too \iqox to pay, it did 
not matter to the fisc. But great estates (which were to 
increase in number and extent iii the course of the ninth and 
tenth centuries) seem at this time not to have been numerous ; 
small proprietorship prevailed. The system which the govern- 
ment employed to secure the treasury against loss when a 
farmer failed or could not make his land yield the necessary 
margin of profit did not work satisfactorily. The farms of a 
commune were grouped together for this purpose, and if one 
farmer was insolvent, the amount for which he was liable was 
distributed as an extra-charge {einhole) among the other 
members of the group. For |)Oorer members tliis imposition 
was a considerable hardsliip, and the circumstance that 
Nicephorus deemed it expedient to modify the system seems 
to show that there were many cases of small proprietors 
reduced to penury. So far as we can interpret our brief 
record of his measure, he sought to devolve the resptmsibility 
for the taxes of the poor upon their richer neighlx)urs. The 
fiscal debt of a defaulting farm no longer fell upon a whole 
group, but upon some neighbouring proprietor, and this liability 
was termed AlUlmQyon or Mutual Security.* 

* Theoph. 486 ^iroirrnW^ai irdyraf oiie-twelfcli, but obvitaisly dvd means 
(tills would be carried out by the here each taxjtayer (c]». ih^ di^d vo/it- 
kipwrrai of the General Logothete) koX fffidrufy). The charge was simply two 
dya)3</3<i^c<r^at r& rotrrwv riXtf (which keratia ( = 1 miliarision), whatever the 
means, as Monnier rightly says, a amount of tht) itaynient If we re- 
raising of the amount), wapixwrat nicml)er that the kapnikon was a uni* 
KoX xa/^T-mrdfuyi' .(v€Ka apk Ktparliav fi\ form charge of only four keratia, we 
The last clause explains dva/!^i/!Jd^e<r^at ; can Hud no ditliculty in the smallncss 
just as (tb.) rafix^'^^^ ^^^2 kt\, ex- of the new tax. 

plains ^{orX/^co-^ai. The context shows ^ All the holdings of which the 

that the tax was only on the fiscal poaseano consisted were termed for 

acnuittances, not, as Fiiday says, *'on fiscal purposes 6fi6dov\a., 

imolic documents." Both lie and ^ Theopli. ifc. irpo<r/To^e a"r/)areiW<?ot 

jfoniiier think that di^d K€p, /3' means rot't rruxoi^ nal (|oirX<^6<r^a( ra/)d ruif 

two keratia in the nomisma, that is bfiox^p^t't irap/x<'''^<^< <^<i< ^^^ dxru- 
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But what was to happen to the indigent defaulter? 
Nioephorus enrolled him as a soldier^ compelling the same 
more prosperous neiglibour to provide for his military equip- 
ment by paying the sum of eigliteen and a lialf nomisxnata 
(XII: 2s.y We are not told whether this sum was regarded 
as a price for the land, which ought to have been tmusferred 
to the possession of the neighbour who was held responsible 
for it, or even whether the proprietor was compelled to sell it. 

The growth of monastic property was an economic evil 
which WU8 justly regarded by Nicepliorus with disquietude, 
and he adopted the heroic measure of incoi-poruting in the 
Imperial domains the better lands of some rich monasteriea 
We cannot doubt that tlie transaction took the form of a 
compulsory sale, the price being fixed by the treasury ; it is 
im|)o.ssible to suppose tliat it was naked confiscation, which 
would have been alien to the methods of liomau policy.^ 
But the taxes wliicli had been jMiid on the entire property 
continued to be exacted, according to our informant, from the 
diminished estates of the monks. We know too little of the 
conditions and provisions to enable us to pronounce whether 
this measure was unreasonably oppressive;^ but it is clear 
that Nicephorus was pre|>ared to bmve the odium which 
always descended upon the medieval statesman who set the 
economic interests of the State above those of its monastic 
parasites. 

But if Nicephorus increased Ins domains at the expense of 
pious institutions, he also alienated portions of the Imperial 
estiites, and the motives of this |X)licy are obscure. It is 

KuihtKO, rifilffovi ¥o/ue/AdTtay rf huuoeiii^ i^'^^ later was pureucd by Basil II. 

Kol dWiiXeyyiHas t& 3i|M^Mi. The The Maine writer observes that the 

]>.iss.ige lias been elucidated by Monnier uew iirinciple tended to break down 

(90 «V7.). Zaohariii v. langonthal the aistinction between 6/A64np^a and 

(Or.-riiin, JteefU, 235 n. 763) inter- 6^A^5ovXa as separate fiscal unities, and 

l»rete«l 6tJt6xfitpoi as '*die Besitzer von condemns it as a triumph over "good 

ifiUiiiura,'* but then why not, us sense, tnidition, and justice'* (p. 97). 

Monnier asks, oMo«n(»wy ( The 6fi6- It was certainly a defeat of tradition. 
XOfpot=JiaUimu» need not be oM^Kifro-or. i q ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Monnier thinks that Nicephorus intro- ^ * 

duced this new principle in the appli- "* If »o price had been paid, Theo- 

cation of the iwt^oX^ (a jirinciple phanes would assuredly have used 

"which will subswiuently be united stronger language, 
to the old one of cadastral solidarity ' It is quite jiossible that this obli- 

and will make the svstem more gation a)iplied only to the first vear 

lenient **), in order to hit the rich after the act ; or it may have been 

neighbour, whether o/A^Ki^i^a-or or not ; taken into account in fixing the pur- 

the same |iolicy which two humlred chase money. 
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recorded m a hardship that he sold Imperial hiiids on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, at a fixed price, to unwilling purchasers, 
who, accustomed to sea-Caring and trade, knew little or nothing 
about agriculture. Here again we must remember that the 
case is presented by an enemy, and that we are ignorant of 
all the circumstances of the alleged coercion. 

IV. In his diligent quest of ways and means, the sudden 
acquisition of wealth, which we might now classify under the 
title of unearned increment, did not escape the notice of 
Nicephorus as a suitable object of taxation. He imposed 
heavy charges upon tliose who could be proved to have 
suddenly risen from poverty to aflluence through no work or 
merit of their own. He treated them as treasure-finders, and 
thus brought them under the law of Justinian by which 
treasure-ti*ove was confiscated.^ Tlie woi*Ht of tliiH measure 
was tliat it opened a fruitful field to the activity of informers. 

y. Death duties were another source of revenue which 
claimed the Emperor's attention. The tax of 5 per cent on 
inheritances which tiad been instituted by the founder of the 
Empire seems to have been abolished by Justinian;^ but a 
duty of the same kind had been reimposed, and was extended 
to successions in the direct line, which had formerly been 
exempted. The lax govenmient of Irene had allowed the tax 
to be evaded, by some at least of those who inherited property 
from their fathera or grandfathers;' and when Nicephorus 
ordered that it should be exacted from all who had so 
inherited during the last twenty years, many pK)r men were 
in consternation. 

VI. It is remarkable that a statesman possessing the 
financial ex])erience of Nicephorus should have shared the 
ancient prejudice against usury so far as to forbid the lending 
of money at interest altogether. The deliverance of society 
from the evils attendant upon merciless usury was dearly 
purchased by the injury which was inflicted upon industry 
• and trade. The enterprise of merchants who required capital 
was paralyzed, and Nicephorus was forced to come to their 

^ Theoph. 487^. The measure was ^ raWpwi^ in the i>assage of Theo- 
retrospective for twenty years. phanes. The words clearly imply 

» e./. 6, 23, 33 ; Monnier, xix. 83. ^L»*' Nicephorus was only enforcing 

the naymcut of an old tax, which 
' Monnier, id., has fiointed out that had ocen probably first imposed by 
the stress lies on the words iK rdwruif the Heraclians or Isaurians. 
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rescue. He aided them in a way which was highly advantageoua 
to the treasury. He advanced loans of twelve pounds of gold 
about (£618)» exacting the high interest of 16f per cent.' 
The government was not bound by the prohibition of private 
usury, which it is possible that the successor of Nicephoms 
prudently abolished.' 

VII. The custom duties, which were levied at Abydos and 
had been remitted by Irene in her unscrupulous desire to 
conciliate the favour of Constantinople, had been immediately 
re-enacted by her successor. Household slaves of a superior 
kind were among the most valuable chattels which reached 
the capital by the route of the Hellespont, and the treasury- 
profited by the cooks and pages and dancers who were sold 
to minister to tlie comfort and elegance of the ricli families 
of HyKuntiuiu. lUit theit) wan also u demand for these 
articles of luxury among the inhabitants of th«3 Aegean coasts 
and islands, who could purchase them without paying the 
heavy charges that wei-e exacted in the custom-houses of 
Abydos,* Nicephorus abolished this immunity by imposing 
a tax of two gold pieces (24 shillings) a head on all such 
slaves who were sold to the west of the Hellespont. 

The chronicler Theophanes, whose hostile pen has recorded 
these fiscal meosui'es, completes his picture of the Emperor's 
oppressions by alleging that he used to pry into men's private 
aflairs, employing spies to watch their domestic life and 
encouraging ill-disposed servants to slander or betray their 
masters. " His cruelties to the rich, the middle class, and the 
poor in the Imperial city were beyond description." In the 

* Modern coromeiitators seem to to the kommerkiarioi in the ports, 
liave niifiscd tlie {loint of this meaHure. hut it was a small one. Slaven who 
MonnitT inipHos that all ¥aOK\iipoi were used for rough and rural work 
were forced to horrow the sum of were probably, as Monnier observes, 
twelve pounds from the treasury chiefly in4K>rted from the Euxine 
whether they wanted it or not. This regions, by the Bosphoms. The duty 
is incredible. The coercion consisted on them, which would be paid at 
in compelling them, if they wanted a Hieron, was doubtless trifling. Jus- 
loan, to borrow a fixed sum from the tinian established the toll -house at 
State and from no other lender ; other Abydos. ra/>a^Xaf dpvSiKdt or simply 
I* J * ^^^^ excluded by the law for- dpv9iK(tt (d^vSmicds) came to be a 
bidding private usury. general term for \ifA€fdpxrit. See M. 

* So Monnier, xix. 89, conjectures. Goudas in Bv^K»T/t i. 468 sgq. (1909), 
Usur^ was again forbidden by Basil, who cites seals of icovfUfMcidfMi xai 

dfivdiKol of Thessalonica. i^afivSij^v, 



usury was again forbidden by Basil, 
but Leo VI. {Nov. 83) iwrmittetl it, 
with the restriction that interest 



Willi tne restriction that interest to iiass Abydos, was used for sailing 
should not exceed 4* per cent. into the Aegean ; see Simeon, Conf. 

Some duty must have been paid Gcorg, ed. Mur. 638». 
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lost two years of his reign, he excited the luurmurs of the 
inhabitants by a strict enforcement of the market dues on 
the sales of animals and vegetables, by quartering soldiers in 
monasteries and episcopal mansions, by selling for the public 
benefit gold and silver plate which had been dedicated in 
churches, by confiscating the property of wealthy patricians/ 
He raised the taxes paid by chiux^hes and monasteries, and he 
commanded officials, who had long evaded the taxation to 
which they were liable as citizens, to discharge the arrears 
which they had failed to pay during his own reign.^ This 
last order, striking the higli functionaries of tlie Court, seemed 
so dangerous to Theodosius Salibams, a patrician who had 
considerable influence with the £m|ieror,^tliat he ventured to 
remonstrate. " My lord," he said, " all are crying out at us, 
and in the hour of temptation all will rejoice at our fall." 
Nicephorus is said to have made the curious reply : " If Goil 
has hardened my heart like Pharaoli's, what good can my 
subjects look for ? Do not expect from Nicephorus save only 
tlie things which thou seest." 

Tlie laxity and indulgence which had been permitted in 
the financial administration of the previous reign rendered 
the severity of Nicephorus pirticulairly unwelcome and un- 
popular. The most influential classes were hit by his strict 
insistence on the chiiniH of the treasury. The monks, who 
suspected him of heterodoxy and received no favours at his 
hands, cried out against him as an oppi*essor. Some of his 
measures may have l>een unwise or unduly oppressive — we 
have not the means of criticizing them ; but in his general 
policy he was simply discharging his duty, an unpo])ular duty, 
to the State. 

Throughout the succeeding reigns we obtain no such glimpse 
into the details or vicissitudes of Imperial finance. If there 
was a temporary reaction under Michael I. against the severi- 
ties of Nicephorus, the following Emperors must have drawn 
the reins of their financial administration sufiiciently tight. 
After the civil war, indeed, Michael II. rewartled the provinces 
whicli had been faithful to his cause by a temporary remission 
of half the hearth-tax. The facts seem to show that the 
Amorian rulers were remarkably capable and successful in their 

» Theoph. 488-489. « i^ ^i^y ^.„, gll (t6.). 
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finance. On one hand, there was always an ample surplus in 
the treasury, until Michael III. at the very end of his 
reign deplenished it by wanton wastefulness. On the other, 
no complaints are made of fiscal oppression during this period, 
notwithstanding the fact that the chroniclers would have 
rejoiced if they had had any pretext for bringing such a charge 
against heretics like Tlieopliilus and his father. 

If our knowledge of the ways and means by which the 
Imperial government raised its revenue is sadly incomplete 
and in many particulai-s conjectural, we have no information 
as to its amount in the ninth century, and the few definite 
figures which have been recorded by chance are insufficient to 
enable us to guess either at the income or the expenditure. 
It is a remarkable fre»k of fortune that we should possess 
relatively aimple records of the contemporary finance of the 
Caliphate/ and sliould be left entirely in the dark as to the 
budget of the Empire. 

We have some figures bearing on the revenue in the 
twelftli century, and they supply a basis for a minimum 
estimate of the income in the ninth, when the State was 
stronger and richer. We learn that Constantinople alone 
furnished the treasury with 7,300,000 nomismata or 
£4,380,000, including the profits of taxation on commerce 
and the city markets.'^ It has been supposed that the rest of 
the Empire contributed five times as much, so that the total 
revenue would lie more than £26,280,000.^ At this period 
the greater part of Asia Minor was in the hands of the Seljuk 
Turks, while, on the other hand, the Empire possessed Bulgaria 
and Crete. It might therefore be argued that the Emperor 
Theophilus, who also held Calabria and received a certain 
yearly sum from Dalmatia, may have enjoyed a revenue of 
twenty-seven to thirty millions. 

But the proportion of 1 to 5, on which this calculation 



* See below, p. 236. 

^ Benjamin of Tutlela, p. 13 (ed. aud 
tr. M. N. Adier, 1907) ; cp. |*apar- 
rhegopulos, 'I<rrop/a tqx) 'fiXXi^wicoO 
iOvovs, iii. 74. 

' Cp. Aiidreades, Les Finaivces hyt. 
20. In 1205 the Crusaders assnred 
Baldwin the daily income of 30,000 
noniisfiiata = ji:6,r»70,000 annually. 
Supposing this represents a quarter of 



the revenue of the whole Empire before 
the con(iuest, we get £26,280,000, a 
figure whicli agrees with the other 
result (but in iMth cases the propor- 
tions are quite iiroblcmatical). See 
Pa)uirrliegopulos, op, cit, iv. 44 »qq, ; 
Dielil, Etudes hizaiUhicSy 125 ; Andre- 
ades, loe. cit. For the whole auestion 
of the finances c)>. also Kalligas, 
MfX/rot '268 sqq. 
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xe8to» is such an arbitrary hypothesis that we must seek some 
other means of forming a rough evaluation. We are told 
that in the twelfth oentuxy the island of Corcyra yielded 1500 
pounds of gold or £64,800 to the Imperial treasury.^ The 
total area of the Imperial territory in the reign of Theophilus 
(counting Sicily as lost, and not including Calabria, Dalmatia, 
Cyprus, or Cherson) was about 546,000 kilometres.' The 
area of Corcyra is 770, so that if its contribution to the 
treasury was as large in the ninth as in the twelfth century, 
and was proportional to its size, the amount of the whole 
revenue would be about £46,000,000. But the population of 
the islands was undoubtedly denser than in most regions of 
the mainland, and it is probably an insufficient set-off to have 
left out of account Calabria and some other outlying Imperial 
possessions, and to have made no allowance for the vast 
amount contributed by Constantinople. Yet this line of 
calculation suggests at least that the Imperial revenue may 
have exceeded thirty millions and was nearly half as large 
again as the revenue of the Caliphs.^ 

If we accept £25,000,000 as a minimum figure for the 
revenue arising from taxation of all kinds, we must add a 
considerable sum for the profits arising from the Imperial . 
Estates in Asia Minor. Disregarding this source of income, ' 
which we have no data for estimating, we must remember * 
that the weight of gold which if sent to the mint to-day would 
be coined into twenty-five million sovereigns represented 
at Byzantium a far higher purchasing power. It is now 
genemlly assumed that the value of money was five times as 
great, and this is probably not an exaggeration.'* On this 
hypothesis the Imperial revenue from taxation would corre- 
spond in real value to £125,000,000. 

It is impossible to conjecture how the expenditure was 

' John of Brompton, Chronicon, p. of Nicephorus Gregoras, viii. 6, p. 317 

1219 (Twysden's IliaL AngL scrip- (ed. Bonii), that in a.D. 1321 the 

lores X. voL i., 1052), states that the revenue was increased hys|)ecial efforts 

island of Cunfu (Corfu) yielded (of the rcXwi^ai and <ftopo\&yoi) to the 

" quintallos auri purissinii quindccim sum of one million nomismata 

annuatini ; et pondua quintalli est (£600,000), cannot bo utilized. The 

pondus centum librarum auri" (a.d. conditions oftlie time were exceptional. 

1290). I do not understand why Zacharia v. 

^ I have based this on the figures Lingcnthal {Zur KeniUniss, 14) refers 

given by Beloch in his Bevolkeruntf this statement to the land-tax only. 

der !fricehi$eh'r6nii$ch€n IFelt {\BS6). * See Paparrhegopulos, loc, eit, ; 

» See below p. 236. The statement Diehl, loc. ck ; Andreades, 7. 
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apportioned. Probably a tarn of moie than £1,000»000 was 
anoaalljr spent on the maintenance of the military establish- 
ment, not including the cost of campaigns. The navy, the 
civil service in all its branches, religious foundations, doles to 
charitable institutions, liberal presents frequently given to 
foreign potentates for political purposes, represented large 
cliiiins on the treasury, while the upkeep of a luxurious Court, 
and tlie obligatory gitte (c^c/Suu) on stated occasions to crowdn 
of officials, consumed no small portion of the Emperor's 
income. Theophilus must have laid out more tlian a million ; 
a yiiur on his buildings.' It is only for the army and navy 
that we possess some figures, but these are too uncertain and 
Iiartiol to enable us to reconstruct a military budget. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the financial 
prosperity of the Empire is the international circulation of its 
gold currency. " In the period of 800 years from Diocletian to 
Alexius Comuenus the Soman government never found itself 
compelled to declare bankruptcy or stop payments. Neither 
the ancient nor the modern world can offer a complete parallel 
to this phenomenon. This prodigious stability of Soman 
financial policy therefore secured the " byzant " its universal 
currency. On account of its full weight it passed with all 
the neighbouring nations as a valid medium of exchange. By 
her money Byzantium controlled both the civilised and the 
barbarian worlds."* 

§ 2. Military and Naval Organization 

I. Under the Amorian dynasty considerable administra- 
tive changes were made in the organization of the military 
provinces into which the Empire was divided, in order to 
meet new conditions. In the Isaurian period there were five^ 
great Themes in Asia Minor, governed by stratSgoi, in the 
following order of dignity and importance : the Anatolic, the 
Armeniac, the Thrakesian, the Opsikian, and the Bukellarian. 
This system of "the Five Themes," as they were called, 
lasted till the reign of Michael II., if not till that of 

* The coit of St. Sophia is said to cannot have cost less. His reigu 

have been 300,000 gold litrai = lasted a little more than twelve years. 

£12,960,000. The buildings of Theo- ^ Oelxer, Byz. KuUurgeseh. 78. 
philuH, including the Palace of Bryas, 
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Tbeophilua.^ But it is probable that before that time tiie 
penetration of the Moslems in the frontier regions had rendered it 
necessary to delimit from the Anatolic and Armeniac provinces 
districts which wei'e known as kleisurarchies,^ and were under 
minor commanders, kleisurarchs, who. could take measures for 
defending the country indei)endently of the strategoi. In 
this way the kleisurarchy of Seleucia, west of Cilicia, was 
cut off from the Anatolic Theme, and that of Charsianon from 
the Armeniac.^ Southern Cappadoeia, which was constantly 
exposed to Saracen invasion through the Cilician gates, was also 
formed into a frontier province/ We have no record of tlie 
times at which these changes were made, but we may suspect 
that they were of older date than the reign of Theophilus. 

This energetic Emi^eror made considerable innovations in 
the thematic system throughout the Empire, and tliis side of 
his administration hais not been observed or appreciated. In 
Asia Minor he created two new Themes, Paplilagonia and 
Glialdiii.^ PaphLigouia seems to have been cut off from the 
Bukellarian province; probably it had a separate existence 
already, as a " katepanate," for the governor of the new Theme, 
wliile he was a strategos, bore tlie special title of katepano, 
which looks like the continuation of an older armngenieiit.* 



* OonL Th. 6 TWf Trhn Btfidnav tQv 
irard rf^ dvaroXi^y, A.li. 803 ; aud 
Theodore StUil. A/^). ii. 64, \k 1284 
dwiyiip tQ¥ t. e. ridtirai, A.I>. 819 (both 
these ]>a.ssuges record the tuin)»orary 
coiuiuisHioii of these Tliemes to a 
su^KTior fAwoffTpdrtryot ; ci>. al)ove, 
|i. 10). As it is tolerably certain 
that 110 additional Themes wore created 
in the last year of Leo or during tlie 
revolt of Thomas, it follows that a.u. 
S24 is a higher limit fur the creation 
of the two or three new Themes which 
existed in a.d. 838. Other considera- 
tions make it probable that Theophilus 
M'as the innovator. 

* The kleisArai of Asia Minor were 
the }>aaHcs of the Taurus, and, when 
the Saracens had won iK>sitions north of 
the Eastern Taurus, also of the Anti- 
taurus. 

' The existence of the kleisurarchies 
of Charsianon and Selcucia at the 
beginning of the rei^n of Michael III. 
Is proved by Ibn Khurdadhbah, 78. 
The fonner ap|»earji duly in the 
Tuktikuii UsjtcmlHt 123 ; the omissitm 



of Selcucia is probably due to corrup- 
tion. 

* Tliis also is omitted in our text of 
Takt. Usp.f doubtless a scribe's error. 
It ai»i)ears as a kleisurarchy in Ibn 
Fiikih's list : Brooks, Arabic Lists, 75 
(Koron was the seat of the governor). 

^ 7'akl. UspA 1 1 '1 13 enumeratesseven 
Asiatic strategoi, including those of 
Paphlagonia and Chaldia. This agrees 
with Ibn Fakih, ib, 73-76 ; and is borne 
out by Kuo<lios {Acta 4-^ MarL Amor, 
65), who, referring to a. i>. 838, mentions 
"the Seven Themes." The author of 
the Vita Theodorne imp, (9) sjieaks of 
ffTparriyol dtcrd at Amorion in that year. 
This (whether anachronism or not) 
cannot l>e pres8c<l. Cp. Nikitin's note 
on Kuodios (p. 244). Ho is wrong in 
sup)K>sing(p. 246, n.) that Cappadocia 
was a Theme at this time, though he 
might have «|Uoted Cunt, Th, 120 r^ 
ffTpar, Kairr., which, in view of the 
other evidence, must be explained as 
an anachronism. 

*^ Constautin«>, I)e udm, imp, 178 ; 
CVr. 788. The simplest explanati'^" 
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The riae of Pftphlagonia in importance may be oonneeted 
with the active Pontic policy of Theophilua. It is uot 
without significance that Paphlagouian ships played a part in 
the exjiodition whicli he sent to Cherson,* and we miiy 
conjecture witli probability tliat the creation of tlie Theme of 
the Klimata on the north of the Euxine and that of 
Paphliigonia on the soutli were not isolated acts, but were 
part of the same general plaiL The institution of the Theme 
of Chiildia, wliich was cut o(f from the Armeiiiac Tlieme 
(probably A.D. 837),' may also be considered as part of the 
general policy of strengthening Imperial control over the 
Black Sea and its coastlands, here threatened by the 
imminence of the Moslem power in Armenia. To the south of 
Chuldia was the duchy of Koloneia, also ixirt of the Armeniac 
cii*eumacriptioii.* In the following leign (Ixsfore A.I). 863) both| 
Koloneiti and Cappadocia were elevated to tlie rank of Themes.'*. 
The Themes of Eui'ope, which formed a class apart froni ' 
tlkose of Asia, seem at the end of tlie eighth century to have 
been four in number — Thrace, Macedonia, Hellas, and Sicily. 
There were also a number of provinces of inferior rank — ' 
Calabria, under its Dux ; Dalmatia and Crete, under governors 
who liad the title of archon ; ^ while Thessalonica with the 
adjacent region was still subject to tlie ancient I^etorian 

in that Paphlagoiiia was a katefianate a.i>. 845-847 {Acta 27, 29). The 

Wfure it acquirctl the rank of a titrate- Km|»eror licfore liiti deatli directed 

gia. Ulichael, I'tta Thewl. Stud, 309, that KuIIistOH Melisscnoa should be 

referring to the reigu of Michael II., Aont to Koloneia koI r^v roO 8cvk6s 

siieaks of rd (^^/Mi ri;i)r Ha^XaT^ropi', but Mwtip dpxi^. Kallistas is called a 

tiio UMC of difia in such a luissage can- turniarch in Simeon, Adit. Geory, 806 ; 

not be urgcil as evidence for the date. Koloneia was doubtless a turniarcliy 

' See below ik 416. ^'^ ^^*^ Amieniac Theme. Koloneia is 

^ . ' not mentioned by the Arabic writers 

- The circumstaiiees arc discussed who de|ieud on AI-Qarmi or in the 

below, i». 261 Chaldia may have Taki. L\yK I conclude that till after 

also existe.1 already ar* a separate the death of Theonhilus it had not 

eoniHiaud of less dignity under a been sei»arated from the Armeniac 

Duke, tor Takt. t/sp., which mentions Thcmc.or,in other words,that Kallistos 

the Htrotegos names also in another ^as the first Dux. Another inference 

place (119) 6 «oi'{ Xa\dlat. I exidaii. ,„ay be- that the Taktikon, represents 

this as a survival from an older oHIcial the oHlcUl world imme<liately after 

list, which the compiler neglected to the accession t.f .Michael HI. 

eliminate. In the same document 4 Co,u, r/«. 181. Cp. Brooks. o/>. W£. 

m^rtt ot Chaldia are also mentioned. 70. for Masudi's evidence. 

These were probably local authorities 5 Calabria : (Jay. L'ltaUe Wr. 7 ; 

in some of the towns, like the archons Takt, irsj», 124. Dalmatia: i (Lpxi>^ 

ofCherson. ^.^ ..j. (;r,t^ . ,y, j,^ . a^J*K. 

' The evidence for a Dux of Koloneia (which I interpret as a case, like that 

under Theophilus is in an account of of Chaldia, where an older oHice is 



fl.o 



*moriau martyrs dating from retained in the list). 
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Prefect of Illyrioum» an anomalouB survival from the old 
syBtem of Ccmstantine.^ It was doubtless the Slavonic revolt 
in the reign of Nicephorus L that led to the reorganization of 
the Helladic province, and the constitution of the Peloponnesus 
as a distinct Theme,' so that Hellas henceforward meant 
Northern Greece. The Mohanunadan descent upon Crete 
doubtless led to the appointment of a strategos instead of an 
archon of Crete,' and the Bulgarian wars to the suppression 
of the Praetorian prefect by a stmtegos of Thessulonica.^ The 
Theme of Kephalonia (with the Ionian Islands) seems to have 
existed at the beginning of the ninth centurj;^ but the 
Saracen menace to the Hadriatic and the western coasts of 
Greece may account for the foundation of the Theme of 
Dyrrhachium, a city which probably enjoyed, like the com- 
munities of the Dalmatian coast, a certain degree of local inde- 
pendence.* If so, we may compare the policy of Theophilus 
in instituting the strategos of the Klimata with control over 
the magistrates of ChersonJ 

It is to be noted that the Theme of Thrace did not 
include the region in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, cut off by the Long Wall of Anastasius, who 
had made special provisions for the government of this 
region. In the ninth century it was still a separate circum- 
scription, probably under the military command of the 
Count of the Walls,® and Arabic writers designate it by the 
curious name Talaya or Tafla.^ 

A table will exhibit the general result of all these changes : 

Asiatic Themes 



Stratfffiai 



r 1. AnatoHc. 2. Armenioc. 3. Thrakesian. 

I 4. Opsikian. 5. Bukellarian. 

I 6. Cappadocia. 7* Paphlagonia. 8. Chaldia. 

V Q TTnlnnain 



9. Koloneia. 

Kleisurarchiai — 10. Charsianon. 11. Seleucia. 

> Tlieodore Stiid. Ejtp. I 3, p. 917 • Jb, 115 ; cp. 124 o2 dpxorra roO 

(roC ifwdpxov). This evidence is over- Avppaxiov, 

looked by Clelzer, Thcnunverfastuny^ ^ See below, p. 417. 

88 tqif, * See Bury, op, eil. 67-68. 

^ J<irst mentioned in Scr. Incert. ' Talaya seems to be the best attested 

336 (A.D. 813). tbitn (Brooks, op. cit. 69, 72). Gelzer, 

' See below, p. 289. 86 aqq., operates with Tafia and thinks 

* Takt. Usp, 115. the district was called 4 rd^pot. The 

* See below, p. 324. Takt. Uap. 113. solution has not yet been discov 
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Naval Thkmbs 
1. Kibyrrhaiot 2. Aigaion Pelagoa 



Dueate 
ArehontaUi 



f 



EUB0PXA5 (avd other} Thrmbs 

1. Macedonia, 2. Thraoe. 

3. Hellaa. 4. PeloponneBiUL 5. TheeBalonica. 
' 1 6. Dyrrhachiuni. 

< 7. Keplmlonia. 8. Sicily. 9. Klimata. 

. 10. Calabria. 

. 11. Ualmatia. 12. Cypnia 



II. There were considerable diflerences in the ranks and 
salaries of the strat^goi. In the first place, it is to be noticed 
that the governors of the Asiatic provinces, the admirals of 
the naval Themes, and the strategoi of Thraoe and Macedonia 
were paid by the treasury, wliile the governors of the European 
Themes paid themselves a fixed amount from the custom dues 
levied in their own provinces.^ Hence for administrative, 
purposes Thruce and Macedonia are generally included among 
the Asiatic Themes. Tlie rank of patrician was bestowed as 
a rule upon the Anatolic, Armeuiac, and Thrakesian strategoi, 
and these three received a salary of 40 lbs. of gold (£1728). 
The pay of the other strategoi and kleisurarchs ranged from 
36 to 12 lbs,' but their stipends were somewhat reduced in 
the course of the ninth centuiy. We can easily calculate that 
the total cost of paying the governors of the eastern provinces 
(including Macedonia and Thrace) did not fall short of 
£15,000. 

been lowered (CVr., ik). If we apply 
the figures given by Ibii Kliui'dadhUali 
to the corresponding categories in 
the table of Themes under Michael 
III. (36 lbs.=i;i555:4s. ; 24 lbs. 
= £1036:163.; 12 lb8.--=£518 : Ss. ; 
6 lbs. =£259 : 4s.), we get for the total 
amount paid to the military com- 
manders £16,558 : 16s. But it must 
be remembered that the reduction of 
salaries may have been made under 
Michael III., or even before the death 
of Theophilus, and may have been 
connected with the increase in the 
number of the Themes. It seems, fur 
instance, probable that when Koloneia 
became a strategia the salary may 
have been fixed at 20 lbs. But the data 
are sufficient for a rough estimate. 

Q 



' Constantine, Cer. 697, referring 
tu the reign of Leo VI. There is every 
reason to Hup|M>se that the system was 
older. 

^ Ibn Khurdadhlmh, 85. ** The pay 
of the officers is at the maximum 
40 lbs ; it descends to 36, 24, 12, 6 
and even to 1 lb." The salaries which 
obtained under Leo VI. {Ccr.f ib,) 
enable us to apply this information. 
There wo have 5 classes : — (1) 40 lbs. : 
Anatol., Arm., Thrakes. (2) 30 lbs. : 
Op-sik., Bukell., Maced. (3) 20 lbs. : 
C.ipp., Chars., Paphl., Thrace, Kol. 

(4) 10 lbs. : Kib., Samos, Aig. Pel. 

(5) 5 lbs. : 4 kleisurarchies. It is 
clear that in the interval between 
Theophilus and Leo VI. the salaries, 
with the exception of the highest, had 
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In tbeae provinoes there is reason to suppose that the 
number of troops» who were chiefly eavahry, was about 80»000.^ 
They were largely settled on military lands, and their pay was 
small The recruit, who b^an service at a very early age, 
received one nomisma (128.) in his first year, two in his 
second, and so on, till the maximum of twelve (£7 : 4s.), or 
in some cases of eighteen (£10 : 16s.), was reached.^ 

The army of the Theme was divided generally into two, 
sometimes three, turms or brigades ; the turm into drungoi or 
battalions; and the battalion into banda or companies. The 
corresponding commanders were entitled turmarchs, drungaries, 
and counts. The number of men in the com|)any, the sizes of 
the battalion and the brigade, varied widely in the difTerent 
Themes. The original norm seems to have been a bandon of 
200 men and a drungos of 5 banda. It is very doubtful 
whether this uniform scheme still prevailed in tlie reign of 
Tlieophilus. It is certain that at a somewhat later period 
the bandon varied in size up to the maximum of 400, and the 
drungos oscillated between tlie limits of 1000 and 3000 men. 
Originally the turm was composed of 5 drungoi (5000 men), 
but this rule was also changed. The number of drungoi in 



' Ibu Kudania, 197 st^q,, gives the 
toUl for tlie Asiatic |iroviiicc8 as 
70,000, but tho sum of his items does 
not correspond. The number of troojis 
in Paphlagonia is omitted, ami Gelzer 
is probably right in supplying 4000 
(op, cit, 98). He is also right in 
observing that the figure 4000 sissigned 
to the Armeniacs must be wrong, but 
1 cannot agree with his emendation, 
10,000. For the number of the 
Thrakcsians 6000 nmst also be in- 
correct ; they cannot haw been less 
numerous than the Uukellarians, who 
were 8000. I would therefore write 
8000 for the Thrakesians, and 8000 for 
the Armeniacs (not too few for this 
Theme reduced b^ the separation of 
Chaldia and Charsianon). With these 
corrections we get the required sum 
70,000. The same author gives 5000 
for Thrace, to which we must add 
another 5000 for Macedonia (but these 
numbers may bi> under tho mark). 
Ibu Khurdadhbah (84) asserts that 
tlM whole army numbered 120,000 
men, ami a ]iatrician (i.e. a strategos) 
^commanded 10,000. The actual organ- 



ization never corres))onded to this 
scheme, and it has no historical value. 
The figures 120,000 may indeed roughly 
eorresitond to the actual total, if we 
include the Tagmata and all tho forces 
in Hellas and the Western provinces. 

'^ Ibn Khurdadhbah makes two 
contradictory statements about the 
(Nky : (l)it varies between 18 and 12 
dinars a year (84), and (2) beardless 
youths are recruited, they receive 1 
dinar the first year, 2 the second, and 
so on till their twelfth year of serviec, 
when they earn the full ]iay of 12 
dinars. Perhaps the e.xplaiiation is 
that the tirst passage only takes 
account of the ** full l>ay." Ihis may 
have varied in ditferent Themes ; or 
higher ]»ay than 12 dinars may have 
been that of the Tagmatic troops, or 
of the dckarchs (cori>orals). In any 
case Gelzer is wrong in his estimate of 
the |Niy (120). He commits the error 
of taking the dinar to be ecpiivalent 
to a franc (or rather 91 jilennige). 
But the dinar represents the Ore 
nomisma. The dirhani (dra<th 
corresponds to a franc. 
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ibe tiurm was radnoed to three, ao that the brigade which the 
tannareh oommanded ranged from 3000 upwards. 

The pay of the offioerB» aeeordiiig to one aooonnt, ranged 
from 3 Iba. to 1 lh.» and perhaps the subalterns in the company 
(the keutarchs and pentekontarchs) are included; but the 
turmarchs in the larger themes probably received a higher 
salary than 3 lbs. If we assume that the average bandon was 
cumpoaed of 300 men and the average drungos of 1500, and 
further that the pay of the drungary was 3 lbs., that of the 
count 2 lbs. and that of the kentarch 1 llx, the total sum 
expended on these ofBoers would liave amounted to about 
£04,000. But these assumptions are highly uncertain. Our 
ilita for the pay of the common soldiers form a still vaguer 
basis for calculation; but we may conjecture, with every 
reserve, that the salaries of the armies of the Eastern Themes, 
including generals and officers, amounted to not less than 
£500,000.* 

The armies of the Themes formed only one branch of the 
military establishment There were four other privileged and 
differently organized cavalry regiments known as the Tagmata : ^ 
(1) the Schools, (2) the Excubitors, (3) the Arithmos or Vigia, 
and (4) the HikanatoL The first three were of ancient 
foundation ; the fourth was a new institution of Nicephorus I., 
who created a child, his grandson Nicetas (afterwards the 
Patriarch Ignatius), its first commander.^ The commanders of ; 
tliese troops were entitled Domestics, except that of the 
Arithmos, who was known as the Drungary of the Vigla or 
Watch. Some companies of these Tagmatic troops may have 
been stationed at Constantinople, where the Domestics usually 
residoil, but the greater port of them were quartered in Tluroce, 



' We cannot, I think, use the 
eYiilonce in the documents concerning 
the Cretan expeditions of a.d. 902 and 
949 (ill Coustautine, Ccr, ii. chaps. 44 
ami 45) for controlling the Arabic 
statements as to the pay of soldiers 
and officers. For instance, we find 
the detachment of 3000 Thrakesians 
rect'iviug 2 uomismata each (|). 655) 
in A.D. 902 ; and men of the Sebasteau 
Theme receiving 4 u. each {\k 656), 
while the oIKcers of the same Theme 
AM> ikAul — tumiarclis 12 n., drungaries 
^ 5 n. It seems probable 



that these snms represent extra pay 
giren for special expeditions oversea, 
and are outside the regular military 
budget See below. We cannot draw 
conclusions from the sum of 1100 
pounds =£475,222 which was sent in 
A.D. 809 to |iay the army on the 
Strymon, as we do not know the 
nuiuber of the troops or whether the 
sum included arrears. 

' See Bury, /«Mf». Admin. S^em, 47 
» Nicet Vita Ign. 213. 
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Ifaoedonia, and Bitbynia. The question of their numbers is 
perplexing. We are Tariouslj told that in the ninth century 
they were each 6000 or 4000 strong, but in the tenth the 
numbers seem to have been considerably less, the strength of 
the principal Tagma, the Scholarians, amounting to no more 
than 1500 men. If we accept one of the larger figures for 
the reign of Theophilus, we must suppose that under one of 
* his successors these troops were reduced in number.^ 

The Domestic of the Schools preceded in rank all other 
military commanders except the stratSgos of the Anatolic 
Theme, and the importance of the post is shown by the 
circumstance that it was filled by such men as Manuel and 
Bcordaa. In later times it became still more important; in 
the tenth century, when a military expedition against the 
Saracens was not led by the Emperor in person, the Domestic 
of the Schools was ex officio the Commander-in-Chief.- The 
Drungary of the Watch and his troops were distinguished from 
the other Tagmata by the duties they performed as sentinels 
in campaigns which were led by the Emperor in person. The 
Drungury was responsible for the safety of the camp, and 
carried the orders of the Emperor to tlie generals. 

Itosidcs the Thematic and the Tagmutic troops, there 
were the Numeri, a regiment of infantry commanded by a 
Domestic ; ^ and the forces which were under tlie charge of the 
Count or Domestic of the Walls, whose duty seems to have 
been the defence of the Long Wall of Anastasius.^ These 
troops played little part in history. More important was the 
Imperial Guard or Hetaireia,^ which, recruited from barbarians, 
formed the gamson of tlie Palace, and attended the Emperor 
on campaigns. 

' See Coiistantine, Cer, 666. C)». ^ Probftbly orgauixed in the coiirao 

Hury, op, cit. 54, where, however, the of the niiitli century, cp. Bury, op, ell. 

reduction of the Excubitors and Hika- 107. Thev were under the command 

natoi is probably exaggerated, as the of Hetacnarchs, and asRociated with 

numbcrM given in Cer, seem to refer to them were small corps of Kliazars and 

the contingents sttitioned in Asia, and Pharganoi. These guards were so well 

not to include those in Thrace and rcmunerat<7d that they had to purchase 

Macedonia. their posts for considerable sums, on 

« Hence the Domestic of the Schools ^*"«^, ^>»*>^ P^^'^'}^^ reiirestmted an 

develoiKHl into the Domestic of the annuity varying from alniut 2)! to 4 

jj^^ ' iM^r cent (Constantino, Cer, 692-69.')). 

• m, ^11 j/v/vA 1- l^'or example, a Khazar who received 

to Kudan... C|.. Bury, 0;.. cU. 86. ^.j^^ . Ss. Tl.is «ystoiu applied to 

* See above, |i. 2*2'!. most of the Talace offices. 
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The care which was speut on providing for the health and 
comfort of the soldiers is illustrated by the baths at Dorylaion, 
the first of the great military stations in Asia Minor. This 
bathing establishment impressed the imagination of oriental 
visitors, and it is thus described by an Arabic writer : ^ 

Dorylsion poMeaMfS warm springB of fresh Huter, over which the 
Emperon liave constructed vaulted buildings for bathing. There are 
seven basins, each of which can accommodate a thousand men. The water 
readies the breast of a man of average height, and the overltow is 
discharged into a small lake. 

In military camimigus, careful provision was made for the 
wounded. There was a special cordis of officers called depvicUoi^ 
whose duty was to rescue wounded soldiers and take them to 
the rear, to be tended by the medical staff. They carried 
flasks of water, and had two ladders attached to the saddles of 
their horses on the left side, so tliat, having mounted a fallen 
soldier with the help of one ladder, the deputatos could himself 
mount instantly by the other and ride off. 

It is interesting to observe tliat not only did the generals 
and superior oincers make speeches to the soldiers, in old 
Hellenic ftishion, before a battle, but there was a bund of 
professional orators, called eantiUm*es, whose duty was to stimu- 
late the men by their eloquence during the action. Some of 
tlie combatants themselves, if they had the capacity, might be 
chosen for this purpose. A writer on the art of war suggests 
the appropriate chords which the cantatores might touch, and 
if we may infer their actual practice, the leading note was 
religious. " We are fighting in God's cause ; the issue lies 
with him, and he will not favour the enemy because of their 
unbelief." 

III. Naval necessities imposed an increase of expenditure 
for the defence of the Empire in the ninth century.' The 
navy, which had been efficiently organized under the Heraclian 
dynasty and had performed memorable services against the 
attacks of the Omayyad Caliphs, had been degraded in import- 
ance and sufi'ered to decline by the policy of the Isaurian 
monarchs. We may criticize their neglect of the naval arm, 

* Ibn Khurdadhbab, 81. scribe's error but a popular corrui>- 

^ DeptUati. Tho word sometimes tion. Leo, Tact, 12, i 51, 53. 
appears as deinrordroi. This is not a ' See Bury, Naval Policy, 
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but we must remember that it was justified by immediate 
impuiiity, for it was correlated with the simultaneous decline 
in the naval power of the Saracens. The Abbasids wlio trans- 
ferred the centre of the Caliphate Aroiu Syria to Mesopotamia 
undertook no serious maritime enterprises. The dangers of the 
future lay in tlie west and not in the east» — in the ambitions 
of the Mohammadan rulers of Africa and Spain, whose only 
way of aggression was by sea. Sicily was in i^eril throughout 
the eighth century, and Constantino V. was forced to reorganize 
her fleet ; ^ accidents and internal divisions among the Saracens 
helped to save her till the reign of Michael II. We shall sec 
in another chapter how the Mohammadans then obtained a 
permanent footing in the island, the beginning of its complete 
conquest, and how they occupied Crete. Tliese events 
necessitated a new maritime policy. To save Sicily, to recover 
Crete, were not the only problems. The Imperial possesHions 
in Soutli Italy wei'C endangered ; Dalmatia, the Ionian islands, 
and tlie coasts of Greece were exposed to the African fleets. 
It was a matter of the flrst importance to preserve the control 
of the Iladriatic The reorganization of tlie marine estab- 
lisliment was begun by the Amorian dynasty, though its 
effects were not fully realized till a later period. 

The naval forces of the Empire consisted of the Imi)eriail 
fleet,''' whicli was stationed at Constantinople and commanded 
by the Drungjiry of the Navy,* and the Provincial fleets * of the 
Kibyrrhaeot Theme, the Aegean,* Hellas, IVloponnesus, and 
Kephalonia.^ The Ini])erial fleet must now have been increased 
in strength, and tlie most prominent admiral of the age, 
Ooryphas, may have done much to riH^rganize it. An armament 
of three hundred warships was sent against Egypt in a.d. 853, 
and the size of this force may be held to mark the progress 
which had been made.^ Not long after the death of Michael 
III. four hundred vessels were operating off* the coast of 
Apulia.* 

We have some figures which may give us a general idea 

* Ainari, Hloria, i. 175 n. * The naval Theme of Samoa seems 

« Tb paffi\iK9w\6iM^p. ^ ^*y« ^•w «f >*^>^ <ia^« ^l»*n ^^»« 

Amonan penod. 

»o 6povyy^piot roO rXo^uou. For • Paphhigonia had also a sn' " 

him and his stalf, see Bury, Jmp. flotilla. 

Jdm, Syittiii, 108 $qq. i See below, p. 292. 

* o BtfULTiKbt rr6\ot. ■ Bury, Naval Policy, 33. 



